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Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 


of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Atlantic City Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 19-23, 1955 


Convention Theme: 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE—TOMORROW’S OPPORTUNITY 





Du: TO the large number of participants on the program of 
the 39th Annual Convention of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains 
only a summary of each of the addresses and papers presented. These 
proceedings are divided into three parts: Part I, Discussion 
Groups; Part II, General Sessions; and Part III, Business Meeting. 











Ta National Association of Secondary-School Principals is a department 
of secondary-school administration of the National Education Association of 
the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are interested 
and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Association 
publishes THE BULLETIN and STUDENT LIFE monthly, eight times, during the 
school year from October to May. It sponsors the National Honor Society, 
the National Junior Honor Society, and the National Association of Student 
Councils. It conducts research studies in secondary education and has many 
services for members. Membership is eight dollars per year, payable to the 
Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The following pages contain a report of this Thirty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion held at the Atlantic City Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 19-23, 1955. 





The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not neces- 
sarily endorse any individual, group, or organization or opinion, ideas, or 
judgments expressed in any of the papers encompassed in these proceedings. 
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Part I 


Discussion Groups 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED TO STIMULATE 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Jones, Principal, Bexley High School, Columbus, Ohio 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Olin C. Webb, Principal, Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida 
Laurence W. Thomson, Principal, Leadville High School, Leadville, Colorado 


Summary of the presentation made by DAVID BARNES 


en often the faculty meeting is nothing but a bitter pill to the ordinary 
teacher—something to be attended and endured only because the administra- 
tion so commands. If it is with that feeling that your teachers come to faculty 
meetings, professional growth will indeed be negligible. Therefore, one of 
the first things that a principal must do is to arouse in his teachers a genuine 
interest in the meetings and a feeling that they will be of value to each one. 

There are many devices that will help to bring this about. The beginning 
is to get all teachers to help with the planning of their faculty meetings. In 
one of the September organization meetings or preferably in one of the year 
before, a planning committee should be elected by the faculty. These folks 
should meet with the principal and organize a series of meetings around the 
suggestions gathered from the entire group of teachers. Perhaps a discussion 
meeting, where the problems that can be studied are, discussed and then a 
first and second choice of projects to be considered by the faculty is made, 
will help the committee to organize these meetings. When the faculty is 
large, many times it will work better to divide into groups centered around 
a study of certain problems or subject matter fields. Permitting teachers to study 
together problems that they feel are worth spending time on will lead to much 
reading and real study on the part of the faculty members. Asking these 
groups to summarize their studies or meetings in either written or oral 
reports to the entire faculty helps to stimulate those working on a particular 
problem to efforts that produce good results. 

These various groups need not always meet at the same time and place. 
If an hour convenient to the members of the group can be arranged, it 
certainly should be done. A better attitude on the part of many teachers 
toward the meetings will be gained if it is held on school time and not on 
the teachers’ so-called off hours. This again, is something that has been 


David Barnes is Principal of the Senior High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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accomplished in many different ways. To make sure that there is no misunder- 
standing as to what is free time, the administration must have a definite policy 
on the number of hours that a teacher is expected to work. A certain amount 
of time before and after classes or a certain number of hours each day or week 
for the teacher is the way most school systems do this. This usually provides 
opportunities to hold meetings for half an hour before classes begin or an 
hour after classes are over. 

It seems to me that the half hour before school can be used when necessary 
for the meetings that must be held to present and discuss administrative 
problems. The hour in the afternoon can be used for the professional 
meeting. Some school systems arrange to dismiss classes early in order to 
spend more time in faculty meetings. Others have helped this situation by 
counting hours spent at evening meetings toward extra days for the teacher. 
Still others have provided substitutes to teach the classes while certain teachers 
attend meetings to study and discuss their problem. 

The coffee houses of Johnson's England served their purpose in giving 
people an opportunity to talk out their problems. Just so can coffee served 
with our faculty meetings help us. It should be done whenever and wherever 
it is reasonably possible. There is probably nothing that relaxes tired folks as 
much as a little food and a warm drink. It not only loosens up tired muscles 
but also does magic in promoting conversation. Making a certain group 
responsible for the serving of the lunch will get those folks better acquainted, 
build respect, and perhaps develop friends among the faculty members. All 
in all, the coffee served before a meeting will help to build that esprit de 
corps that we all desire in a faculty. Along this same line, it should be 
pointed out that a luncheon or dinner meeting can be used to advantage. 

This brings to mind the fact that the place where the meeting is held can 
influence its tone. Any group should meet in an informal room where chairs 
are as comfortable as possible. The size of the group will determine the room 
used but keep it a lounge room, a library, or a cafeteria if it must be held 
at school. As the mutual good feeling grows someone may offer his living 
room to the group. 

To emphasize the most important point made in this discussion, let me 
repeat that to have effective faculty meetings we must understand, believe, 
and practice the democratic idea of the rank and file of the faculty being 
charged with a large share of the responsibility of planning the meetings. 


Summary of the presentation made by CURTIS C. EIKER 


: would be an easy, and probably very dull, world if professional 
growth came as a natural companion to college degrees and experience and 
years of living. It is, instead, a thing so volatile that it seems to escape even 


Curtis C. Eiker is Assistant Principal of the Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. This paper was written by Miss Madeleine Doerfler, a member of the faculty. 
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definition. It has not one meaning, but many; and no one can say, ‘This 
is THE approach.” All we dare say here is that there must be an approach 
and that there can be one. 

Nowhere in the busy current of high-school activity is there a better place 
to stimulate professional growth than in the faculty meeting. Nor is there 
a place where even the very desire for professional growth can be more easily 
strangled at birth. Let boredom set in or let triviality take over; then swiftly 
the faculty meeting can become a grim institution. 

Because we in Lake Forest High Schoo! felt that the development of the 
teacher was a greatly underrated prerequisite to the successful development 
of the student, we set up a program for faculty meetings which, we feel, 
has been very rewarding. If our experience can be of help to others who are 
in search of a stimulating program, then we shall consider our work a success. 

Each year a different faculty member and his committee of two other 
teachers are appointed to do the planning of the year’s program of monthly 
faculty meetings. They know that they have complete liberty in their choice 
of subjects and they know how to use the liberty with a sense of pride. The 
spirit (or call it “tone,” if you will) that is passed on from year to year 
assures the faculty of a pleasant, dignified, and profitable hour. 

Good psychology does dictate certain limits. The meeting begins promptly 
at the close of the school day and lasts, on the average, forty-five minutes. 
We believe that no one who is human and, therefore, probably tired at the 
end of a day's work will appreciate even a fine program if it is scheduled too 
late and too long. 

It is tradition, too, for the teachers to meet with their guest speaker in a 
pleasant atmosphere (mot a classroom) for a relaxing social moment over good 
coffee and attractive refreshments. Before introducing the speaker, the chair- 
man gives a brief—very brief—moment to the faculty for announcements that 
are of an emergency nature. There are rarely any, for it is our experience that 
the whole matter of announcements can be handled very effectively during the 
day by written publications from the office. 

During this interlude, problems may be brought up by the faculty for dis- 
cussion. Questions concerning procedure are practically non-existent, because 
on the very first day of school the administration has devoted an entire session 
to that subject. Frank opinions are encouraged, but an unwritten, self-imposed 
law of the faculty requires the discussion to be very brief and to the point. 
If it is evident that the problem deserves rather lengthy and serious considera- 
tion, a committee is appointed to work on it and bring it back to a later 
meeting for a vote. (Just recently a change in our grading system was 
handled very satisfactorily in this manner.) If the faculty feels that the 
problem of the moment is really a departmental matter, they suggest that it 
be handled in that department through a committee. 

Purely personal problems have no place whatsoever in our faculty meeting 
discussions. By that we mean that student personalities are not talked over, 
petty grievances are not aired, and the baneful subject of discipline does not 
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enter the conversation; for these are all problems which should be dealt with 
in private conferences between teacher and administrator. 

We consider this curtailment an important factor in the success of the faculty 
meetings in that it not only automatically saves time, but especially in that it 
eliminates a big danger spot. We all know how easy it is to let a group 
discussion wander around at length long after the important point has been 
made until it finally loses itself in complete digression. 

With such businesslike dispatching of lesser concerns, the mood for enjoy- 
ment is not disturbed and we are ready in spirit for the real business of the 
day—an informal program. And it és informal, for, at the time of invitation, 
the chairman has tried to convey to the guest speaker that we want an exchange 
of ideas rather than a formal lecture. 

The range of topics which we consider suitable to faculty meetings is as 
broad as the world itself. We do not then try to adhere to a theme-for-the- 
year. The greater the variety, the greater the stimulation. 

Sometimes we reach around within our own field of teaching, where cer- 
tainly there is always more to know than we can ever know. Especially in 
recent years, when the idea of closer co-operation among the elementary, 
secondary, and higher levels of education has taken such an important place 
in our thinking, have we wanted programs directly connected with teaching. 
Not only the president of our college in Lake Forest, but also the admissions 
officer and the dean of men have helped by meeting with us to delineate trends 
that are of mutual concern. And in conjunction with the same problem of 
student preparedness, faculty meetings have been used for serious exchange 
of ideas and information with the principals of our elementary schools. We 
have found that such programs have done much to clear some of the cloudy 
perspectives that existed on all three levels. 

Another successful venture for faculty meetings has been to ask former 
graduates of our high school to present a panel at our September in-service 
week on the subject, “What High School Meant to Me.” Our special request 
of this group was that they be completely frank in theit appraisal of our 
weaknesses as well as our strengths. By their response, which we felt to 
be quite sincere, we had another angle of approach to the constant problem 
of self-evaluation. 

Whenever it is possible to have with us an educator from a foreign country, 
we gladly welcome the opportunity to see ourselves as others see us. As we 
look back on it now, one of our moments of greatest professional stimulation 
came from the visit of a teacher from Germany who a few years ago spent 
ten days in our school system. At the end of that time (and still later at the 
end of his whole project of observation in American schools) we found our- 
selves stirred right out of our usual patterns of thinking. Still another type 
of program that we have offered at least once every two years is a demonstra- 
tion (by experts, please!) of the mechanical devices in Visual Education, 
so much a part of today’s teaching and so often only bewildering to the 
teacher. Surely professional growth ought to include a touch of the practical. 
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Periodically, too, a board member who has a message of interest to us is 
invited to a meeting. By no means have all of them “talked shop,” although, 
of course, our common ground was the ideal of good school-community rela- 
tions. One brought us vital information out of the complicated store of school 
law. Another drew from his experiences as a successful banker a little “‘one- 
hour course’’ of sound economics that we found both interesting and valuable. 
With a third board member we shared the many films that he had collected 
in his hobby-study of the early days of our community—and we could mention 
many other occasions of this kind when we felt that something very definite 
had been accomplished toward the goal of participation in community life. 
With the same goal in mind, social service workers have often been called in 
so that we may know what they are doing and what we can do in an area 
which should surely be everyone's concern. 

On an entirely different plane of programs, we have what might be called 
“travel talks." These are always popular and relatively easy to obtain, espe- 
cially since we usually have on our own faculty at least one person per year 
who has gone abroad during the summer vacation. 

And while we are speaking of the home-ground source of material, we 
should mention a type of program so good that we wish it could be included 
even more often. The pleasure of hearing a well-done reading of a good 
book is enhanced when the reader is a colleague, who, perhaps better than 
anyone else, knows our limitations and just the right morsals of food for 
thought. 

Of course, with access to the faculties of a college in our town and to North- 
western University and to Chicago, we have every temptation to explore the 
limitless fields of history, philosophy, and the arts. One of the best programs 
last year came from a dean of the Chicago Art Institute, who, by sheer magic 
of precise vocabulary as well as his own fine professional stature, succeeded 
in breaking down the strange barrier that some of our faculty willingly 
admitted had always blocked their appreciation of art. 

At another meeting, an outstanding scholar of philosophy literally whipped 
the minds of his audience ahead in pursuit of his brilliant thought. That was 
an experience in the kind of mental exhaustion that begs not for mercy but 
for another opportunity to do more of the same electrifying intellectual 
exercise. A wonderful experience for those whose engagement with teaching 
has made them forget the excitement of learning! 


Such has been the nature of our search for the undefinable ‘professional 
growth.” If we have reached in all directions, inside, around, and beyond, 
it is because we believe that motion is the secret to success. The success may 
not always be immediately apparent, for, after all is said and done, who can 
determine the power behind the first impact of a new idea, a new vision? 
For one person, it may never go farther; for another, it may never stop pound- 
ing. Our only measure for the moment is the unsolicited comment of the 
teachers. It is they who have said, “I look forward to faculty meetings.” 
“Faculty meetings are different here.” 
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WHAT ARE SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN: C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Service, Scholastic 
Magazines, New York, New York; formerly Director, Newton Junior Col- 
lege, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
B. R. Miller, Principal, Marshalltown Senior High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Hugh S$. Bonar, Superintendent, Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by PETER SAMMARTINO 


i is probably very little I can tell you that you don't already know. 
The only point I can emphasize perhaps is that, while in your communities 
your attention is necessarily focused on the pressures of the elementary school 
upon the secondary school and the pressures within your own schools, you 
urdoubtedly have very little time and energy left for trying to do anything 
about the educational picture beyond the high school stage. And yet, the 
colleges are in approximately the same position today as high schools were 
two generations ago. A great movement has taken place. Young men and 
women of all classes take a college education as an accepted pattern of 
American living. Let us not waste time in whether they should or shouldn't, 
they are going to get it. Not all of them, of course, will go to college. There 
will be five factors decimating the ranks: mental ability, lack of motivation, 
financial pressure, military service, and marriage. But the numbers that will 
seek to go on will still be enormous. And the strange thing is that very 
few people are doing anything about this problem which promises to become 
the greatest educational problem of this era. I say greatest because if we 
don't wake up, our delightful friends, the Russians, will outstrip us in this 
category within a generation. 

You will notice that although my topic has something to do with junior 
colleges, I haven't mentioned the term. Let me tell you a secret, I abhor the 
term. I think it is one of the most unhappy in all of our educational termi- 
nology. It connotes something below college, something substandard, some- 
thing not quite as good as college. And the term “community college’ is 
jus* as bad. I say categorically that any institution above high-school level 
should be known simply as “college.” We have three components to our 
American educational system: elementary, secondary, and college. And just 
as there are strong schools and weak schools on the first two levels, there are 
going to be strong ones and weak ones on the college level. I don’t think 





Peter Sammartino is President of the Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford and 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 
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it's quite sporting of some of the ivy college administrators to utter sancti- 
moniously that, while not everyone has brains enough to go to their institu- 
tions, it's all right to have institutions of lesser merit for those less gifted. 
As a matter of fact, not so long ago, one administrator advised the setting 
up of institutions for “mediocre” students. Those gentlemen forget that 
what has really happened is that, through the generations, perhaps twenty 
or so institutions have become “the place to go,” and that, with the growth 
of population, they have had far more applications than they can accept. 
So-called standards become higher and higher. But when you subtract twenty 
from the 1,900 institutions of higher learning in the United States, you still 
have 1,880 left; and most institutions have to accept students as they are, 
representative of the cross section of the population. 

Junior college is really a matter of mechanics and finance. It's easier to 
establish a two-year college; also, it’s more feasible financially. Usually the 
founders of a two-year institution will find that they have more freedom 
academically to establish the kind of institution that meets the needs of the 
community. 

In our case, we started as a two-year institution; now we have both two- 
year and four-year courses and also a graduate school. But note that we have 
never de-emphasized the two-year courses. And this is interesting: two thirds 
of our entering students are interested in two-year courses. But, as they 
complete the two years, two thirds of the two thirds continue toward their 
bachelor’s degree either in the day or in the evening. 

Now, where do you, as secondary-school leaders, come in? It is my belief 
that you can take the lead and project the offerings of community education 
upwards. And perhaps the example of Fairleigh Dickinson College can give 
you courage because, in our case, sixteen high-school principals were the ones 
to establish the college. After voting to found the college on December 3, 
1941, they constituted themselves into a board of educational directors. Now 
there are thirty-six on that board. There is a board of trustees of eight mem- 
bers that assumes the legal and financial responsibilities. Theoretically the 
trustees would have the right to veto any recommendation of the board of 
educational directors. Actually, as a matter of record, never since the founding 
of the college have they done so. May I say publicly that: (1) whatever 
success Fairleigh Dickinson may have had is due to their encouragement and 
guidance in serving the community; (2) they have never interfered in the 
administration of the college or sought to wield undue influence; (3) the 
articulation between high school and college that has resulted has been of 
inestimable value to the students; and (4) I personally have derived my 
greatest courage and my greatest personal happiness from the warm relation- 
ship that has existed in the board of educational directors. 

If it has been done in our area, it can be done in most other areas. You'll 
have to get some money—not as much as some people tell you you need. 
You may be able to get it from tax sources. The trouble there is that with 
so many needs not met on the elementary and secondary level, very little is 
left when one gets to the college level. In our case, we get no tax money 
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and I feel that, if this snowballing problem of providing higher education 
is going to be met, it will have to be preponderantly in some manner such 
as ours. You'll have to get a building. Don’t be afraid to start humbly. 
Many of you will ask, and rightly so, “Why can't we use the high-school 
building in the late afternoon or evening?” Educationally, you are correct. 
My personal feeling is that in many cases it is probably better psychologically 
to use a separate building even though it may not be as good. But whatever 
it is, don’t be afraid to get started, whether it is in a high-school building, an 
unused private home, or in a commercial loft. You'll have two great ad- 
vantages in your favor: (a) You have been through the mill. You know 
what is worth while in college education and what is not, and you'll want 
to give young men and women the best you can. (b) You won't be beset by 
any of the problems of vested interests which actually are the greatest deter- 
ring force in effective college education today. 

I could take any twenty of you at random and feel reasonably sure that, 
given an adequate population base and a modicum of financial support, we 
could establish a college that would begin to meet the needs of the community. 
There is one lesson I learned way back in the days when I was an associate 
in New College of Teachers College, Columbia. When people of good will 
and normal intelligence work hard and co-operatively to solve a problem, 
there's very little they can't accomplish. Just remember four things: (1) 
Don't get mad at each other—work clinically; (2) Enjoy the association, 
have fun while you're working, and have faith in the other fellow; (3) What- 
ever you do is a step ahead and, if it helps youth, you've accomplished one 
of the greatest goals it is within the power of human beings to achieve; and 
(4) Once you get started, have faith that help will come to you, sometimes 
from the most unexpected sources. 


Summary of the presentation made by LEO BARRY 


I N THE present world of American education the junior college is the great 
question mark. The concept of the public high school is long-established, and 
the word “college” or the word “‘university,” generally synonymous in the 
public mind, still represents the stamp of the educated man. The institution 
called “junior college” is the baffler. 

There was a time when “junior college” implied merely a finishing school 
for young ladies during a certain period of maturing that was a necessary 
prelude to matrimony. In other quarters where the junior college was for 
boys as well it took on the form of a ‘prep’ school, from which the young 
aspirant sailed on to a four-year senior college. Only in recent times, espe- 
cially since the coming of the public junior college, has the term assumed 
a general pattern that includes terminal, business, and college preparatory 





Leo Barry is Principal of the Newton High School and Junior College, Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts. 
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emphases. Sooner or later there must be some sort of educational amalgama- 
tion that will fuse these varied concepts into something consistently identifiable 
in the public consciousness. 

It is just possible that the approaching tidal wave of secondary-school 
enrollments will provide the answer for us. It is more than likely that there 
will no be sufficient colleges to go around. Certainly there will be many 
young people unable to travel great distances and undergo the heavy cost of 
education far from home. More and more the local community and its public 
schools, or groups of same, will be called on to help in this crisis. The 
advent of the public junior college, under the auspices of local public school 
systems, may become of increasing significance in American education. 

In this connection our own experience with the formation of a public junior 
college in New England may be of significance. We envisioned nine years 
ago that the Newton Junior College would help the returning GI who could 
not find his place at that time in a senior college. There were many who held 
little hope for its continued success beyond that point. At that moment it 
was one of the first public junior colleges in New England. Newton is a 
residential suburb, five miles out of Boston, in the heart of one of the 
greatest concentrations of schools and colleges in the land. A similar school 
was established at the same time at Holyoke, Massachusetts; another public 
junior college is now on its way at Quincy. 

Today the Newton Junior College is still functioning as a small but 
significant part of the Newton Public School system. Tucked away in the 
corner of one of the three buildings comprising ‘the 2,500-pupil senior high 
school, it has established its function in the eyes of laymen and professional 
alike. Even with the press of numbers in the senior high school, the junior 
college is expected to survive being transplanted to separate quarters in the 
days ahead. There are those who might attribute this optimistic viewpoint to 
the obstinate durability of the New England character. Those of us close 
to the college could give you other reasons. 

The Junior College continues to survive because it assures the only low- 
cost education available to certain types of students who pay a nominal tuition 
fee and continue to live at home. The community, including local business 
and industry, takes co-operative pride in the reflected prestige of a quality 
college within its own public school system. The faculty, drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the senior high-school staff, can effect a rewarding correlation 
between high-school and college offerings and teaching practices. And above 
all, the School Committee and the central administration have the comfort 
of knowing that they are meeting the ultimate goals on which the first public 
schools were founded in America—that of providing significant educational 
opportunities for all under the jurisdiction of the local municipality. Similar 
experiences multiplied throughout the country could have meaningful implica- 
tions for the post high-school education of the future. 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN 
THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Paul A. Young, Superintendent, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Wayne C. Blough, Principal, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 
Jack Dawson, Principal, Eastern High School, Middletown, Kentucky 


Summary of the presentation made by JERRY J. GERICH 
A Comprehensive Student Activities Program 


\ V E HAVE accepted the idea in secondary education that a program of 
varied student activities is an important part of the secondary-school experience 
for youth and makes a contribution to their all around growth and develop- 
ment. More and more in recent years we have given our attention to extending 
Opportunities to greater numbers of high-school youngsters in the activity 
program. We have recognized that this area of the educational program 
makes an essential contribution to individual competency and personality de- 
velopment. In addition, we believe guidance and direction in this phase of 
high-school training is an effective way to prepare young people for wise use 
of leisure time in adult life. 

The purposes for which we work with youngsters in the activity program 
implement the general objectives of secondary education. The habits, skills, 
and understandings developed by wholesome participation in a well-balanced 
activity program help young men and women to become better homemakers, 
workers, and citizens. We have given particular attention in our high school 
of 2,300 students to the achievement of the following goals in our overall 
student activity program: 

1. Providing the enrichment of and motivation in the regular school studies 

2. Providing opportunities for teachers and pupils to promote acquaintanceship 
through more informal groups 

3. Providing wholesome outlets for youthful energy 

4. Providing opportunity for identification with the group and recognition for 
individual performance 

5. Helping young people to test their abilities in different activities 

6. Enabling students to find activities in which there are reasonable promise of 
success and joy for them 

7. Aiding students to find and develop an interest in an activity that will fill the 
leisure hours with the joy of doing something worth while for them and others 

8. Helping students find interests which may become hobbies 

9. Giving students an understanding of the social, recreational, and vocational 
activities which they may continue after leaving school 

10. Helping students develop ideals of service through participation in community 
activities with adults 


Jerry J. Gerich is Principal of the Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia. 
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The achievement of goals like these is dependent upon many factors in a 
particular high school. I can speak with some degree of understanding about 
the program in our senior high school. Our organization does not answer 
the needs of other unique situations. However, a brief review of one setup 
may serve as a springboard for discussion of the many facets of a secondary- 
school activity program. 

The Student Association in our school is the backbone of the entire student 
activity program. Where we speak of this program we include the activities 
that are scheduled within the regular school day and those that meet after 
school and in the evening . Every student at Washington-Lee High School is 
a member of the Student Association. This organization carries on its work 
through three divisions known as the Council, Forum, and Inter-Club Council. 
Each division has specific duties and responsibilities. 

The Council is made up of the elected officials who are: president, Ist vice 
president, 2nd vice president, secretary, treasurer, six senators—two represent- 
ing each class, and the presidents and vice presidents of the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. The Council is the central co-ordinating agency 
for the Student Association and meets each day during the sixth period to 
carry on its business. One faculty member is released from regular classroom 
responsibility for a half day to work with the Council. 

The Student Forum is the largest legislative body in the student participa- 
tion setup. It is made up of the presidents of the eighty-three home rooms. 
The first vice president of the Council presides at Forum meetings. The 
Forum meets twice a month during regular school time when the scheduled 
clubs meet. A faculty sponsor is released for one period to work with this 
group. 

The Inter-Club Council is made up of representatives from the clubs that 
meet on a regular schedule during the school day, after school clubs, and 
evening groups. The ICC organization co-ordinates the activities and efforts 
of all these groups. The second vice president of the Council presides at all 
meetings of the Inter-Club Council. The ICC meets twice during the month, 
alternating weeks with the Forum. A faculty sponsor is released for one 
period to work with the Inter-Club Council. 

The success of the student activity program at our school stems from the 
excellent work of the three student participation divisions. The Inter-Club 
Council has made a particularly outstanding contribution to the success 
of the program. It has been the motivating, planning, organizing, and leader- 
ship group in making the activity program go. Committees of the ICC work 
during the summer to plan the activity program for the ensuing school year. 
Faculty interests and competencies are surveyed, materials organized and pub- 
lished, and machinery set up to enroll students in the various activities. Much 
of the success of the program stems from such student planning and man- 
agement. 

A number of our organizations in the activity program reach out into the 
adult community. The Speakers Bureau has given the community unusual 
service by providing student speakers for organizations and agencies in the 
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community. They participate in various charity campaigns, appearing on 
television, speaking on the radio, and performing before service clubs and 
other community groups. Our high-school students serve on the Community 
Chest and Council. The Arlington County Hospital Fund drive was organized 
and managed by our student council this year. They organized the entire 
county and did the work in a one night house-to-house solicitation campaign. 

Working with these groups brings our high-school young people into adult 
situations and gives them an opportunity to work on real community problems. 
Reaching out into the community through the school’s organized activity 
program is one way to bring high-school youth into close contact with adults 
so they can share together in community citizenship responsibilities. This, 
also, focuses the attention of the community on the achievements of a sec- 
ondary-school youth rather than on their problems. There is need in most 
communities for developing better understanding between youth and adults. 

A rich and varied student activity program contributes immeasurably to a 
well-rounded secondary-school education. In addition, it presents us with 
some challenges in the area of youth—adult relationships and training for 
practical community citizenship. 


Summary of the presentation made by MARY E. MEADE 
How To Meet the Mass Education Problem 


|e" to most educational theorists, a high school of 500 or above 
is an enormous institution and to be avoided. The feeling seems to exist 
that the organization should be small enough so that the principal may know 
every pupil in it. There is a lot to be said for that theory, but the problem 
that has always bothered me about it is what does the principal do when he 
does know all of the pupils in the school? The number of teachers allotted 
to the school usually depends on the size of the student body. As a result, 
there is usually nobody who can be relieved from teaching to take on the care 
of pupils who need special treatment in a small school. In addition, there 
is apt to be a lack of personnel interested in and trained for guidance and 
administration. Therefore, I feel most definitely that the large high school 
has much to offer. 

We have a large enough staff so that assignments may be made to special 
care for the incoming students, to the welding together of the senior class, 
to the special coaching for scholarship examinations, to the preparation of art 
portfolios, to the printing of newspapers, art magazines, and yearbooks—to 
name just a few. Furthermore, it is possible to have counselors with training 
and experience and community contacts who can help the maladjusted pupil, 
get him a job, or refer his family to a community agency. Yet, with all these 
services it is possible for a student to get lost, not avail himself of any of 





Mary E. Meade is Principal of the Washington Irving High School, 40 Irving 
Place, New York, New York. 
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them, and not have anybody know that he is in need of them. The big 
problem, therefore, is to individualize the instruction, the guidance, and the 
counseling. 

There are many ways of doing this and every large high school has tried 
them out. We have found that the teachers of the pupils in special courses 
are likely to have the pupils for a year for more. In many cases the classes are 
small, so that the pupils are known to the teacher. The teachers of commercial 
subjects consider it their duty to prepare the pupils for applying for jobs 
and proper behavior on the job. The teacher in charge of the student council 
has an opportunity to know the students who are outstanding in that field 
and to give them a very particular type of guidance. The student editors of 
the newspaper and the literary art magazine spend many hours with the 
sponsors of those publications. In that way large numbers of pupils are given 
the individual guidance that we all know is so important. It remains, then, 
for the school administration to devise machinery so that other pupils who may 
need help can be referred to the proper committee. 

In our organization this comes about through a very elaborate organization 
of the guidance department with which all the teachers are familiar, so they 
know exactly to whom to go to get help for a girl in trouble. An effort is 
made to reach the large number of girls who are not in special courses, in 
small groups in classes, or in various types of extracurricular activities. The 
contact here is the home-room teacher who is the nearest person to the pupil 
in the school organization. It is her responsibility to check on attendance, to 
try to find out why the girl is absent, and to report conditions to the counselors 
whose duty it is to help in such situations. 

At the end of the student's course, it is not unusual for the student to say 
that she does not know many of the girls who received their diplomas with 
her, and that she never heard of many of the teachers in the school; yet, 
she will also tell you about one special teacher who gave her help when she 
needed it most, of the group of girls that were in her art class, or her 
geometry class with whom she has formed lasting friendships. This, it seems 
to me, is the successful combination of the efficiency and variety of offerings 
permitted in a big organization with the personal and individual contact that 
is the great value of the small organization. 


Summary of the presentation made by LOUIS F. LUCAS 
The Hunter Safety Program for School Youth 


on sport of hunting has always been one of the popular outdoor activities 
in America. No one knows exactly how many people participate in this form 
of recreation, but more than 14 million hunting licenses are issued each year. 
It is estimated that over 30 million firearms are owned by individuals. This 
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is not strange in view of the history of our country. Unfortunately, however, 
a large majority of our citizens are totally unfamiliar with firearms, and many 
who actually own and use guns fail to handle them properly. This situation 
creates a serious problem in many communities and is the underlying reason 
for a hunter safety program for school youth. 

Safety education has done much to solve the problem of accidents—in the 
home, on the roads, and in the field of recreation. In recent years, there has 
been increased concern over the number of hunting accidents. The National 
Rifle Association of America decided to do what it could to develop a practical 
hunter safety program. It was felt that hunting accidents, like other firearms 
accidents, could be prevented if the individuals involved received training 
in the proper handling of their weapons and observed certain basic rules. 
It is on this premise that the NRA Hunter Safety Course has been based. 

The National Rifle Association of America is a non-profit organization 
composed of almost 300,000 individual members and more than 8,000 organized 
groups. It has been vitally interested in firearms safety and marksmanship 
training since its organzation in 1871. Because of the tragedy of hunting 
accidents, an attempt has been made to compile specific information about 
hunting casualties caused by firearms. Based on information furnished by 
game, fish and conservation departments of various states, the first ‘Uniform 
Hunter Casualty Report’ was published by the National Rifle Association for 
1950. Today, it is the only report of is kind in the United States. 

Studies of the causes of hunting accidents show that virtually all are the 
result of carelessness bred of ignorance of proper hunting procedures and 
by the proper methods of handling a firearm. The great majority could have 
been avoided by a little more care, a little more knowledge, and a little more 
preparation. Statistics show that 38 per cent of the total casualties reported 
for the period 1950-1953 involved 19 years of age and under. This fact clearly 
indicated the need for a program of firearms safety for young hunters. In 
co-operation with units of the National Education Association, the hunter safety 
materials which are distributed by the National Rifle Association have been 
prepared for presentation to school youth. 

Since 1949, the state of New York has required that each minor applying 
for his first hunting license receive a course of instruction in hunting safety. 
The results of this action have been extremely favorable. In 1953, the number 
of fatalities was the lowest in ten years although the number of licenses issued 
reached an all-time high. Since the program was organized 100,000 young 
hunters have received training in the state of New York alone. Similar require- 
ments are now in effect in California, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. The 
New Hampshire State Department of Education conducts a program of fire- 
arms safety education which includes instruction in the safe and proper use 
of firearms, game laws, and good hunting practices. In each instance, the 
NRA Hunter Safety course has been adopted as a basis for instruction. 

In addition to these specific firearms safety training programs, sportsmen’s 
groups and shooting clubs throughout America are attempting to teach funda- 
mentals of proper gun handling to boys and girls as a public service. We sin- 
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cerely believe that the NRA Hunter Safety course presents valuable informa- 
tion to young people and warrants serious consideration by school administrators 
as a program for school youth. We urge your support in this important activity 
and promise our complete co-operation. Anyone who desires additional 
information concerning firearms safety or marksmanship training should write 
to the National Rifle Association of America, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW CAN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION PROVE MORE EFFECTIVE? 


CHAIRMAN: G. C. Eskermann, Principal, Emporia Senior High School, Em- 
poria, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
G. Mason Hall, Principal, Edmonds Senior High School, Edmonds, 
Washington 
George O. Word, Principal, Dunbar High School, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Summary of the presentation made by PHILIP C. PUTNAM 


Oru topic is one about which there is growing concern today among cur- 
riculum study groups. One reason for this is the increasing number of functions 
which have been taken over by the public schools during the last few years. 
As we all realize, the other child-training agencies, notably the home and 
church, have willingly relinquished many of their traditional responsibilities 
to those schools which would accept them. Today, we not only teach our 
students mathematics, science, languages, history, and other academic subjects, 
but we also include much specialized training in shop, homemaking, and com- 
mercial work as well as physical education, fine and creative arts, driver edu- 
cation, home nursing, psychology, journalism, forensics, and dozens of other 
fields. Family life education is one of this latter group which is becoming more 
frequently found among our high-school curricular offerings. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council's booklet entitled Education for 
Family Living summarizes many of the newer educational practises in this 
area. About five years ago, this group of some 5,000 teachers from. sixty 
communities in the New York metropolitan area analyzed their own practices 
within twelve subject groupings. While between 60 and 80 per cent of these 
teachers reported on techniques concerned with reading, writing, speech, and 
arithmetic; only about 10 per cent indicated consistent use of worth-while 
practices pointed toward education for family living. So you can see that such 
practices represent a pioneering field in our school program. 

As we have already mentioned, traditionally the home was responsible 
for the growth and development of children outside of training in basic skills 
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and knowledges. Because in so many homes today both parents work and the 
speed of living makes home life sketchy and loosely knit, the home has willingly 
turned over to the school much of the education of children for proper family 
living. As much as thirty-five years ago, the cardinal principles of education 
included ‘‘Worthy Home Membership” as one important aim of education. There 
has been an increasing emphasis since on the need for more effective family 
life education in our schools. The child in school is the same person as the 
child at home. With increased co-operation between school, home, church, and 
community agencies, there is no doubt that the proper development of children 
can be guided and encouraged by a program of family life education in our 
schools. 

There is a program throughout the country which goes from pre-school to 
adult education and includes countless phases of training for developing good 
family relationships. However, our interest here is at the secondary-school level. 
We are particularly concerned about a school program which will help teen- 
agers to take part effectively in their present home life and to develop attitudes, 
skills, and values necessary for solving problems in their own homes later in life. 

In general, family life education is approached in two different ways. First, 
within many high-school courses, emphasis can be given to topics closely con- 
nected to home and family life. Homemaking courses cover many aspects of 
this field and can be extremely worth while when supervised and organized 
by a competent and interested teacher. Science classes may study cosmetics, 
depilatories, drugs, inflammable cleaners, vitamins, minerals, quality of textile 
goods, stain removal, efc. Social studies classes might discuss proper actions 
when traveling on buses and trains, staying in hotels, eating in public places, 
case histories of various types of children and families, boy-girl relationships, 
etc. Agriculture courses could include help in handling of money, buying and 
selling, profit, saving, and care of animals. 

However, the second type of presenting family life education will give 
us more coricrete examples of this kind of work. Specific courses are offered 
in many schools, at various levels, to point young people in the right direction 
regarding their relationship to family and home. Such courses include those 
called by various names such as home nursing, everyday problems, youth prob- 
lems, personal hygiene, vocational guidance, and dozens of others. By way of 
illustration, let me tell you about a course we organized in a school where I was 
the principal. 

After discussions between faculty, parents, and school officials, it was agreed 
that there was a definite need for a course emphasizing the important aspects of 
family living. The group decided that such a course should be offered to both 
boys and girls and that it ought to be required of all students before graduation. 
We placed it in the sophomore year so that we could help even those who might 
not finish high school and at the same time be able to deal with students who 
had begun to realize their need for such instruction. We divided the course 
into four 9-week periods, each section to be taught by teachers who were 
especially prepared in their field. One quarter took up consumer education, 
using many of the pamphlets prepared by Prof. Briggs for our own National 
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Association of Secondary-School Principals series. Personal expense accounts, 
getting your money's worth, packaging and distribution of consumer goods, 
quality, budgeting, relationship between buyer and seller, standards of living, 
etc. were included. This course was taught by a social studies major who had 
done work in economics and distributive education. A second quarter was 
known as home and family and took up care of children, proper behavior 
in public and at home, boy-girl relations, attitude toward parents and other 
members of the family, home time schedules, chores, allowances, after-school 
work, efc. This section was in charge of one of the homemaking staff. 


A third quarter was taught in the general shop by a shop teacher and 
included such phases of home mechanics and repairs as fixing electrical appli- 
ances and sockets, cords, switches, making shelves, planing, plumbing, uphol- 
stering, etc. The fourth quarter was devoted to homemaking. It gave both 
boys and girls experience in planning, preparing, and serving balanced meals, 
simple sewing tasks, decorating and good taste in furnishing, arranging various 
rooms of the home, efc. 

Unfortunately, due to lack of adequately prepared staff, large teacher turn- 
over, and a change of administration, this course was offered for only two 
years. During that time, however, there was much favorable comment from 
both parents and students. It did represent a forward-looking attempt to 
educate youngsters for good family living. I'm sure it will be worth while for 
all of us who are school administrators seriously to consider ways which suit 
our particular situations to develop some kind of instruction in family life 
education for these high-school students of ours who are certain to be the 
parents and homemakers of tomorrow. 


Summary of the presentation made by R. S. CARTWRIGHT 


Mes: educators will undoubtedly agree that the greatest advance in 
secondary education in our time is the increased emphasis being placed on 
teaching each youth as an individual in order that we may better meet his 
needs as a person. Good teachers were always conscious of meeting the needs 
of the youngster, but the general trend today is toward a child-centered rather 
than a subject-centered school. This emphasis means that we must know more 
about the youngster—his interests, his aptitudes, and his background—in order 
that we may understand him better and gear the curriculum to his needs. 

This pattern of education does not mean that mastery of subject matter is 
unimportant. The three R's should be taught better than they ever have been 
before, and surveys will prove that in the public schools today they are being 
taught more effectively. But subject matter is not enough! In order to meet, 
understand, and solve the problems that confront the youngster in the complex 
world in which he lives today, he must also know something about general 
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education. Every secondary-school student will be a consumer; education in this 
field is most important to him. Safety education, understanding of moral and 
spiritual values, citizenship training, activities that give opportunities for leader- 
ship, family living, and other areas are a most essential part of his education. 

My subject, therefore, ““How Can Family Life Education Prove More Effec- 
tive?” is a timely one. In my judgment, education along this line constitutes 
one of the most essential needs of high-school youth today. The state-wide cur- 
riculum studies in Illinois have proven two things. First, very few parents do 
an effective job in covering this part of the education of their sons and 
daughters. Second, within one year after graduation one out of every twelve 
girls will be married. It seems essential, therefore, that since the family con- 
stitutes the most important single institution in our democratic way of life 
in America, education on marriage and family life should be given high priority. 

The next question that naturally arises is, ‘How may we most effectively 
handle this type of information?” It seems obvious that if education along 
these lines is needed by all students, we should, if possible, devise a plan 
whereby every student in our school receives this instruction before he grad- 
uates. We at Elgin High School do not feel that we have a perfect plan; but 
we do feel that it has worked well in our own particular case. In order to 
bring before the group something specific in the way of suggestions, I shall 
attempt to outline briefly the instruction relative to marriage and family living 
that is offered in our school. 

Students in the higher elementary- and junior high-school grades are given 
some instruction along this line, partially through visual education. Our school 
is a senior high school, and in the sophomore year nearly all of the students 
elect to take biology. In this course, considerable emphasis is given toward a 
better understanding of themselves and others. In home economics, health 
classes, social studies, and, to a lesser degree, in some other fields, certain 
aspects of this subject are handled, but no specific classes are offered. In the 
sophomore year, we do require mental health one day each week of all pupils; 
boys and girls meet separately. Such subjects as understanding oneself, dating, 
courtesy, efc. are given considerable emphasis. 

In the senior year, we require every student to take the course on marriage 
and family living. The class meets one day a week for a semester and is 
handled through the physical education departments; boys and girls meet sepa- 
rately. No questions are barred, and students are encouraged to ask any ques- 
tions they wish so long as they are genuinely seeking information. Incidentally, 
we have had no difficulty whatever in keeping these classes on a high plane. 
The interest of the students in actually getting information is tremendous. You 
will note as I outline our procedures that we utilize a doctor, a lawyer, and a 
minister during these eighteen sessions. We think this is one of the reasons 
why we have had no repercussions at all from the public, although the discus- 
sions have been of the frankest type. Our parents group has time and again 
endorsed this program. Students have been asked to evaluate it without signing 
their names to the questionnaires, and no course we offer receives quite as 
enthusiastic an endorsement. 
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The organization of the first major area is as follows: the first session is a 
discussion of the dating period and problems confronting both boys and girls 
relative to dating; second and third session is a discussion of the meaning of 
an engagement; and the third session deals with marriage. It is pointed out 
that marriage is a 50-50 proposition. Such pertinent questions as in-laws, han- 
dling of income, religion, sharing home duties, and others are discussed. The 
fifth and sixth sessions center around the question, “‘Does morality make sense?” 
The students in the class select the minister whom they would like to have 
talk to them in the sixth session. He discusses the meaning of the marriage 
vows, goes through a marriage ceremony, and gives the students an opportunity 
to ask any questions they desire. Since most ministers today do a great deal 
of counseling, we find that they are most helpful in clarifying many of the 
students’ problems. 

The second main area of consideration has to do with the physical aspects 
of marriage. A discussion of the difference between male and female, the repro- 
ductive system, and the use of visual aids take up two sessions. The third period 
has to do with the importance of morality, study of venereal diseases, etc. The 
fourth period is devoted to a study of human reproduction, and the fifth session 
is given over to a summary of what has been covered, to a review, and to 
preparing the group for the next session. Again the students in the class select 
the doctor they would like to have talk to them. They prepare a list of ques- 
tions in advance which they would like to have answered. He discusses these 
and other questions which they may wish to raise at the time of the meeting. 

The third and final major division of this course centers around the legal 
aspects of marriage. Five sessions are devoted to such subjects as the change 
that a child brings into the family status, problems of discipline, who decides 
what, plans for the education of the youngster, religious training, what happens 
if the marriage fails, and, finally, the movie, Preface to a Life, is shown. At 
the eighteenth and final session a lawyer is selected. He answers questions that 
the group has raised and others that come to their mind during the period 
he is with them. 

In our judgment the utilization of these resource people has been most 
valuable both to the students in getting professional and scientific information 
and to the school in protecting us from criticism that might come if such 
personnel was not utilized. Most of us received little or no training along this 
line. I think we would all agree that no area of instruction would have been 
more helpful or more enlightening than that dealing with marriage and family 


living. 
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WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS FOR A CONTINUOUS 
EVALUATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Frank L. Williams, Principal, Hot Springs Junior High School, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Willard M. Fetterboff, Principal, Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, 
Arizona 
Charles W. Fletcher, Principal, Sollers Point High School, Dundalk, Maryland 


Summary of the presentation made by RAYMOND S. LOCKE 


1 MANY administrators and their staff the word evaluation creates a 
defense complex. Immediately they present various arguments against an evalu- 
ation which usually are protective mechanisms established for numerous reasons ; 
namely, the amount of work involved, indifference to progress, a feeling that 
their teaching is beyond reproach, that the school as a whole is doing the right 
job, or that some one might uncover weaknesses which could jeopardize the 
teachers position in the community, and many other unsound reasons. 

Once the faculty has removed its fears and plunged into the absorbing task 
of evaluation through a give and take process with their fellow workers, teachers 
suddenly realize the broaden experience that engulfs them into a careful, honest, 
critical appraisal of themselves and their school and its curriculum and extra- 
curriculum activities. In many instances they recognize for the first time the 
value of the teaching that they, as individuals, are doing as an integral part 
the whole educational process of the school. 

Full results of any evaluation take place gradually and it is only with effective 
continuing practices that we are particularily concerned at this time. In passing, 
we might note that unfortunately it appears that the effects of an evaluation are 
often lost in that too often little attention is paid to the immediate recom- 
mendations to say nothing of the continuous effects from the diligent labors 
of an entire staff. 

It would seem that the faculty themselves might be the first and greatest 
force in the devising of methods to be used in the continuous evaluation through 
their repeated checking in the various areas. In our faculty, numerous com- 
mittee groups and entire faculty meetings are continually being held to review, 
modify, and create new ideas in strengthening the educational philosophy and 
broadening the aspects of the school. In connection with this, our students play 
an important role in the evaluation and the carrying through of its recom- 
mendations. The student council and selected students from each class assisted 
in the evaluation and have continued to suggest changes as a part of the co- 
operative study. 
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Each month, a special assembly program is scheduled in our school where 
faculty chairman, assisted by students, present to the entire student body a 
report with suggested revision of policy if needed. This we accept as a healthy 
situation and a program anticipated by the students. 

Parent-teacher organizations have served in many communities on a volunteer 
basis assisting in many ways. Some of their activities have been: bus super- 
vision, especially at the beginning of the school year, with members of the 
group riding busses, and checking as to the number of students riding, schedule, 
stops, efc.; before-and-after-school patrol in critical areas, study groups, greater 
understanding of the work and policies of the school, committee through regular 
attendance at its meetings; open house, career days, and visiting day programs 
which bring the parent and teachers into a closer understanding of the teachers 
problem and student progress. 

Many schools have broadened the services of the guidance department as 
the result of an evaluation. Many of these changes have resulted from a closer 
parent co-operation and participation in a closer partnership of home and 
school. Examples of this are: increased guidance personel, expansion of facili- 
ties, surveys of graduate and non-graduates for information pertaining to cur- 
riculum offerings as a part of meeting the needs of the community. 

Individual teachers often recognize the need for a greater degree of flexibility 
in the classroom teaching. Many illustrations are available which indicate a 
change in the teaching procedure to bring about the best in each individual 
member of the class. 

Several administrators in our area have strengthened their school and lifted 
the morale of their students and faculty through the development of broader 
aspects of the student council. Administrators are aware that student morale 
and interest in their school is important, with much of this coming about 
through their active part in the daily operation of it. Such participation in 
many areas tend toward a healthy attitude in democratic living. The overloading 
of the council with activities which may be classified as old jobs and minor 
routine duties, just to keep them busy, is the quickest way to bring about its 
failure. Their activities, must, by the nature of the organization, be in some 
respect classified as those of service to the school and community; however, 
the greater value and strength of the council lie in the areas where they have 
shared in the planning and the acceptance of some of the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the schools curricular and extracurricular activities. Once any council 
recognizes its part in the whole school and have tasted the satisfaction of 
achievement for the entire student body, it becomes one of the paramount 
forces of any school. 

The writer is aware that every reader has in his own experience found many 
additional effective means to continue the evaluation process. It is hoped that 
through this brief presentation you have become acquainted with some new 
technique or have found confirmation in one already in existence in your school. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES E. MANWILLER 


By EVALUATION we mean the process of checking the extent to which 
the objectives or the goals of a school are realized. The end results are meas- 
ured against the purposes and aims. It is a facet of the process of education. 
It is an effort to appraise the progress toward the objectives. It is assumed, 
therefore, that there are few if any absolutes, but many variables. As schools 
vary in philosophy, size, needs, programs, personnel, material equipment, efc., 
so do the outcomes vary. 

Continuous evaluation is necessary to show changes (positive and negatives) ; 
to see what forces are operating; to determine how effective content and activi- 
ties, methods, and personnel changes are; to observe how board policies have 
affected the classroom; to plan the directions supervision needs to take; to 
determine the rate of desirable changes; to check the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional materials and aids; efc. Here is need for long- and short-range planning 
resulting from evaluations. 


EVALUATE WHAT? 


Continuous evaluation implies a constant look (a) at ourselves by ourselves— 
self-appraisal in terms of criteria or basic principles and philosophy, (b) at 
ourselves by others—such as visiting committees as the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, or regional accrediting associations, or by employed 
survey staff. 

This process requires a great deal of planning by all concerned. Interested 
parties are the staff members, administrative officials, board members, students, 
and the public. All should find answers to questions—some of the recurring 
type, others new. Objective data of facts or opinions will serve to stimulate 
setting up new objectives, strengthening or changing programs, improving 
teacher and pupil morale, and effect good public relations via press, radio, and 
television. 

A good way to answer the critics who find a great deal of satisfaction in 
criticizing public education is to state the facts. There is more right than wrong 
with our schools. Our evaluations can show progress and change. Society 
cannot expect 100 per cent perfection in its school system any more than it can 
expect it in the home. We strive for perfection in government, industry, our 
moral life, and home relationships. 

Evaluation is a means of taking inventory. It is finding answers to questions, 
such as 

1. How do we know when the needs of youth are being met? 


2. What is essential or non-essential in our programs? 
3. What do studies of holding power, follow-up of graduates, reasons for drop-outs, 


etc., point up for us? 
4. What do studies of vocational competence, scholarship, citizenship, and economic 


education reveal to us? 
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5. What are we doing in areas of conservation, family life education, moral and 
spiritual values, consumer education, and democratic living? 
6. What are good methods of implementing findings emanating from evaluation 


procedures ? 
7. What are relative merits of different curriculum patterns ? 


Effective ways for a continuous evaluation have been used as indicated below. 
1. Evaluation by a visiting committee using the Evaluative Criteria by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Standards 
2. Self-appraisal—by an internal co-operative survey by the total staff. 


3. Use of checklists and standards available in such areas as library; health, safety, 
sanitation codes; building codes; efc., by representatives of staff. 

4. Outside survey staff—employed by school district 

5. Self-survey by the staff checking present practices against research findings and 
preferred practices 

6. Controlled experimental studies by selected schools. 

7. Continuous testing program by the research bureau and by the staff using formal 
and informal tests to measure accomplishments against objectives 


SUMMARY 


Schools must ever be on the alert for change and also criticisms. The intel- 
lectual lag or gap between a rapidly changing world of ideas, technologies, skills, 
newer media and sources of energy, and new industries and a school with a 
program not geared to cope with this rapid change must be narrowed or 
shortened if the secondary school is to survive. 

Continuous evaluation is necessary to determine the size of this gap. The 
closer the schools program is fitted into society's industrial, cultural, social, and 
spiritual life the better the expectancy of life adjustment for the students can 
be hoped for and the greater will be the contribution of the school to the 
society which it serves. 


HOW MAY WE MAKE THE EVALUATION AND REPORTING OF 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT MORE MEANINGFUL? 


CHAIRMAN: M. Channing Wagner, Assistant Superintendent, Division of 
Secondary Education, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Rufus A. Brackley, Principal, East Greenwich High School, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island 
C. H. Geis, Principal, Jonesboro Senior High School, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Summary of the presentation made by DAN F. CAGLE 


ow popularity of this subject is evidenced not only by your presence here 
this afternoon, but also by the frequency of its appearance on the programs at 
these conventions. As far back as my copies of THE BULLETIN go (some 
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seven or eight years), I have found presentations in each of the convention 
issues On this business of evaluating and reporting student achievement and 
how to make it more meaningful. References in some of these presentations 
have led me to believe that this topic has been a subject for group discussions 
as often as conventions for school principals have been held. The time and 
study devoted to the problem of evaluating and reporting pupil progress com- 
pares with the amount of medical research on the common cold, and with 
about the same success. 

A bird's eye view of the history of marking systems shows us moving from 
a percentage to a five-letter classification (usually A, B, C, D, and F), to a 
pass or fail, to checklists, to letter writing, to parent conferences, and, in the 
majority of cases, back to the five-letter classification. In most instances, schools 
have abandoned the use of percentages as a tool for showing pupil progress. 

Charles P. Lindecamp in his presentation to the Cincinnati Convention in 
1952 pointed out that there is evidence that a letter mark means to a parent 
whatever the parent wants it to mean which quite often is not the meaning 
the teacher wished to convey. He pointed out further, “This difficulty in classi- 
fying students into five groups led to the proposal for only passing or failing 
marks.” } 

Parents, of course, wanted to know more about their children’s progress in 
school than was revealed by the marks of P and F. Consequently, a system of 
check lists was introduced which included personal growth factors as well as 
achievement in subject matter. 

Letter writing and parent conferences have also been tried, and although they 
have met with reasonable success in elementary schools, they have been evalu- 
ated as unworkable in the high school.? 

All these systems and perhaps others which I have failed to mention have 
resulted from the sincere efforts of school people to make more meaningful 
the evaluation and reporting of student achievement. 


WHAT DO PARENTS WANT TO KNOW? 


In a recent issue of Exchange, considerable attention is given to the question 
of what parents want to know about their children. Here is an excerpt from 
that publication: 


In an effort to find out parents’ opinions on the present report card for elementary- 
school children, Joseph Wetmore, principal of Union Lake and Commerce Schools ( Mich- 
igan), made a survey. Parents were asked to mark the relative importance of information 
about their children 

1. How your child compares with other children in his class in subjects such as 
geography and spelling 

2. How your child achieves according to his ability to achieve 

3. How your child's marks compare with those of the last marking period 

4. How your child behaves in school 

5. A conference between teacher and parents held periodically. 

6. How much effort your child is putting forth to obtain his education 3 


1Charles P. Lindecamp, THE BULLETIN, No. 185, p. 136. 


®[bid., p. 187. 
**What Parents Want To Know,” Exchange, XIII (Nov.-Dec., 1954), p. 9. 
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As you would probably guess, the statement thought to be least important 
was the one which would compare a child with other children in his class in 
subject matter areas. I was pleased to read that the two most popular state- 
ments were those concerned with how the child was getting along with others 
and with the amount of effort the child was making to obtain his education. 
The second group of statements had to do with the type of report parents wished 
to receive: 

1. The five-point rating scale (A, B, C, D, E) on a standard report card 

2. The three-point rating scale (excellent, satisfactory, unsatisfactory) on a standard 
report card 

3. Number grades based on 100% (such as 90% being good grade, 80% being aver- 
age, and below 70% being failure) on a standard report card 

4. An informal letter written by the teachers and sent home periodically 

5. A conference between teacher and parents held periodically 

Results indicated that parents wanted to hold to the old type of report card with 
the five-point rating scale despite the fact that it does not tell them the things they wished 
to know as evidenced by the replies to question one.‘ 

Even though the above survey dealt with parents of elementary-school chil- 
dren, we must remember that they are soon to become parents of high-school 
students and that their attitudes toward evaluation and reporting are not likely 
to change. I believe we would find the same general attitude among parents 
of other communities if similar surveys were corducted. 


TEACHER REACTION 


Teachers, like the majority of parents, favor holding to the five-letter system. 

It is encouraging, however, to note that most schools have abandoned the 
percentage equivalents for the five letters and have substituted word equivalents 
such as superior, good, average, below average, and failure. In most reports 
which I have read concerning faculty studies or workshops in the area of report- 
ing, the groups invariably arrived at decisions which favor the continuation of 
the five-letter system. An outstanding example of one of these workshops was 
given in the presentation by Charles P. Lindecamp to which I referred once 
before.© A committee from his faculty devoted a full year to the study of 
reperting pupil progress. In the recording phase of their study, Lindecamp 
states that they showed majority agreement on the following points: 

1. The S and U marking system is not preferred. 

2. A uniform system of marking for all departments of the high school is desirable. 

3. Two marks issued by a teacher, one for achievement and one for other factors 
would do more harm than good. 

4. Written comments to accompany every report are not necessary. 

5. A grade distribution for every class approximating the normal curve is not good. 

6. A student deserves a good explanation of the grading system. 

7. An agreement among the faculty concerning the marking system is necessary.® 

Further on, he reports significantly: 

The committee study produced no evidence of a system of marking superior to the 

letter marks, and the five-letter system, with no mention of percentage equivalents, was 


‘*Bachange, loc. cit. 
®Lindecamp, op. cit., pp. 188-139. 
*Ibid. 
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retained. This corresponded generally to the marking systems widely used by secondary 
schools and colleges. . . . 

There was general agreement that the system of recording and reporting should pro- 
vide for an additional checklist showing development in basic needs, or the traits needed 
for effective living, which would give clues to the reasons for the letter marks assigned 
and suggest approaches toward improvement.7 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Up to this point, I have considered the matter of evaluating and reporting 
student achievement as seen through the eyes of parents and teachers. Each of 
these groups has shown evidence of preferring the traditional five-letter system 
of marking. It also has been suggested that it might be wise to include, in 
addition to the five-letter marking system, a carefully planned checklist of indi- 
vidual characteristics showing such phases as physical, social, emotional, and 
mental growth. 

However, the title of our topic for discussion indicates that evaluation and 
reporting can be made more meaningful which further indicates that there 
is room for improvement. I believe improvement is possible, in fact I believe 
it is critical, and for this reason I offer the following remarks and suggestions 
as my conclusion: 

1. The reliability of the five-letter system is questionable. I am certain that most 
of you have heard of the famous study by Starch and Elliott which involved the photo- 
stating of a geometry paper and distributing it to 116 high-school mathematics teachers 
to be marked. Their ratings for this paper ranged from 28 to 92 per cent.8 This range 
converted to the five-letter equivalent would be from F to B (perhaps A in some 
situations). 

2. Even if future studies prove that there is no system superior to the combination 
five-letter and checklist system, we can make this system more meaningful if we involve 
the parents and lay-leaders of the community in our planning. I know that some schools 
have followed this practice for some time, but, in general, schools have fallen down in 
this area. Involving the people of the community in school planning might also be one 
of the answers we need to combat some of the unwarranted attacks on our schools. 

3. Reporting is a local problem which reflects the philosophy of the school and 
should reflect the philosophy of the community. The philosophy might be whether to 
mark a student in comparison with others or according to his own ability to achieve. 

4. Finally, I would leave this thought with you. The end toward which we are 
directing all our efforts is the maximum growth and development of each student. Eval- 
uation and reporting are only means to that end. In any effort, we should first give priority 
to our ends or purposes and then consider the means or processes by which we might make 
these ends a reality. 





"Ibid. 
*Elsbree, Willard S. Pupil Progress in The Elementary School. New York: Bureau of 
publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1943., p. 61. 


Summary of the presentation made by RAY C. HEISCHMAN 


te progress report which the school makes periodically to parents provides 
a valuable opportunity for the school to establish more cordial relations with 
parents. In addition, there is the opportunity to help parents better understand 
their children and to enlist the aid of the parents to assist in furthering the 


Ray C. Heischman is Principal of the Worthington High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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educational development of the boy or girl. A good report should also help 
the pupil to gain a sense of achievement, should offer encouragement, and should 
assist the student not only in evaluating his own progress but also in taking 
more and more responsibility for it. 

Because of the opportunities presented, both as a public relations measure 
and as a part of the educational program, many schools have become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the traditional A-B-C-D-F system or the straight numerical 
system of reporting. By means of other types of reports many schools are 
attempting to meet one or more of the following objectives: 

1. To decrease undesirable competition between students 
To secure a realization that the grade is not the primary objective of the school 


program 
3. To provide more adequate description of quality, quantity, and variety of the 


activities of the boy or girl 

4. To secure a recognition of the fact that there is educational value in activities other 
than just those in the classroom 

5. To increase understanding of the school’s program and purposes by parents 

6. To impress parents with the fact that educational growth is a joint responsibility 
of the home and school 

7. To encourage students to examine their strengths and weaknesses objectively 

8. To diagnose children’s difficulties in specific terms, with definite suggestions for 
improvement 

9. To increase each child's trust in the teacher's understanding of him as an individual 

10. To further the child's interest in school activities and make him more enthusiastic 
for further learning 

What type of report will enable us to do some of the things that we would 

like to accomplish with reports? This group is interested in specific ideas, hence 
it is not my intent to review or summarize a wide variety of techniques that 
have been tried in various places and with which I may not be too familiar. 
I do want to report on one method we have used and felt to be successful. 


A few years ago our faculty decided that our reporting system should be 
modified. There was the general feeling that parents wanted and were entitled 
to more information concerning the school life of their child than they were 
receiving. The decision was made to meet with a committee of representative 
parents and discuss the topic as a mutual problem. Consequently, the president 
of the PTA organization was requested to supply the parent committee and 
in due time they met with several members of the high-school faculty. 

Parents were asked, “What additional information do you think you should 
receive or would you like to receive about the progress of your son or daughter?” 
A great many items were listed and an attempt was made to establish definite 
categories. As to method of reporting, teachers leaned toward a written letter 
type of report, similar to the system used in our elementary schools. However, 
the parents were unanimously agreed that they wanted something more specific 
and suggested a checklist arrangement of some kind. After a few more meet- 
ings the various items were grouped in three general classifications: (1) study 
habits, (2) attitude-interest, (3) adjustment. Twenty checklist items were in- 
cluded in the three groups. Following each item, five rows of blanks were 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


(Pupil) (Subject) ( Teacher) 


Interpretation of Coumns 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5: 
1—Outstanding ; 2—above average; 3—average; 4=—needs to improve; 5—unsatisfactory. 


STUDY HABITS 

Good use of time made at school .... 
Concentration on task at hand ............. 
Work undertaken independently ....... 
Class work kept up to date ................ 


ma wn 


ATTITUDE-INTEREST 
1. Interest in class work 
2. Alertness and responsiveness in class 
3. Friendliness and courtesy to others 
i. Extra help sought when need for it is felt 
5. Reaction to new and difficult tasks . ; 
6. Additional Information and ideas asked for 
7. Ability to use knowledge ................ 
. Interest in educational future .......... 
9. Completion of projects and assignments we 


ADJUSTMENT 
1. Consideration and respect for rights of others ... 
2. Consideration and respect for school property 
3. Respect and understanding of school policies 

regulations ......... siomoti 

4. Co-operation with elected student leaders - 
5. Ability to work with other people in groups . 
6. Gets along well with others .......... 
7. Willingness to assume responsibility —.............. 


QOOOO0O OOF OoOooooooo0 ooOooO- 
QOOOOO0O OO OOoOoOoo00o0o0 oooo.S 
QOOOOO OO OoOoooooo0o oooo» 
QOOOOO OO Ooooooooo oooo}= 
QOOOOO OOF Oooooooo0 ooOooO» 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 











placed with the headings as follows: outstanding, above average, average, needs 
to improve, unsatisfactory. (See form above.) Thus each trait listed could 
be checked according to the opinion and observation of the teacher. Space was 
provided for any general comments or suggestions which the teacher cared to 
make. 

It was decided to use the new report as a supplement to the A-B-C-D-F 
system which had been in use for a number of years. Neither teachers nor 
parents thought that it would be wise to discontinue it. The supplement, contain- 
ing a report from each teacher of the student, is now mailed to the parents at 
some time during the second semester. Also included is an introductory state- 
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ment and a summary of subject matter content and objectives for each of the 
courses being carried by the student. 

This type of report, as we have developed and used it, has proved to be an 
excellent means of promoting good public relations. Following receipt of the 
letter, many parents have written or phoned the school to express their appre- 
ciation of the conscientious effort that teachers are making. Most teachers have 
made it a practice to go over the report with students before it is mailed. Student 
comment indicates that for the first time they have realized that the teachers 
have more than a casual interest in their needs and progress. 

We do not represent our effort to be the final answer—in fact it is examined 
yearly and revisions made when it is felt desirable. I do believe that it is 
significant that the change was made by means of a co-operative effort on the 
part of both parents and teachers. This, it seems to me, is a solid basis on 
which to proceed with any change in established school procedure. 


IN WHAT WAYS CAN THE PROGRAM OF THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL BE IMPROVED? 


CHAIRMAN: E. Grant Nine, Principal, Terra Alta High School, Terra Alta, 
West Virginia 
DISCUSSANTS: 
W. A. McElroy, Principal, Washburn Rural High School, Topeka, Kansas 
W. E. Leahy, Supervising Principal, Sauk City High School, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD H. MOSHER 


7 writer takes the position that the single, most important task of the 
school principai is that of the improvement of the program. Limitations of 
time and space preclude a consideration of more than a very few of the devices 
or procedures which may be used to improve the program in the small high 
school. The improvements which will be discussed in this material, typically, 
are specifics rather than generalizations. The term program, as used here, is 
all-inclusive, referring to the entire range of school experiences in which 
pupils may participate. 
CURRICULUM MODIFICATION AS PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

Longer class periods 


The device of using longer (50-60 minute) periods is being used success- 
fully in some high schools. It provides, among other things, increased 





Howard H. Mosher is Principal of the Guilderland Central High School, Guilder- 
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opportunity for directed study under the leadership of a particular teacher. 
This procedure makes possible, also, the elimination of study halls, a highly 
desirable practice for program improvement. 


Multiple class periods with the same teacher 

Many educators are of the opinion that more time (double periods), spent 
with one or more teachers in two subject areas, is a desirable practice. This 
procedure, when used with smaller classes and with no more than two related 
subjects, can be a further step in program improvement. Experience would 
seem to indicate that this practice is somewhat more successful at the junior 
high-school than at the senior high-school level. It appears to be more success- 
ful, also, where one teacher works with an English and social studies combina- 
tion, another with mathematics and general science. 

Thoughtful administration of these specific techniques will result, typically, 
in other program-improvements, such as teacher-pupil planning throughout 
broad resource units; a greater and more realistic degree of integration and 
correlation; and, finally, more attention and time for the exceptional pupil. 


IMPROVING THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


That the activity program is a highly desirable feature of the entire school 
experience of the pupil is seldom questioned today. The problem is rather 
that of determining to what extent the activity program should be made an 
integral part of the curriculum or remain a mere adjunct to it. Two other 
questions must also be considered: (1) by what name should these particular 
experiences be called? and (2) how quickly and how easily can these experi- 
ences become an accepted element of the total curriculum? Any improvement 
in the activity program should be geared toward resolving these questions. 


Pupil participation 

The effectiveness of the activity program will be increased and general 
over-all improvement will result where pupils, parents, and teachers are given 
an opportunity to develop policy in a democratic and co-operative manner. 
The program must be broad enough in scope and must offer enough variety to 
interest all pupils. 

The activity program can be further improved if pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to register for their extracurricular activities at the same time that they 
complete their regular class scheduling in the spring of the year. This par- 
ticular device makes it possible not only to administer the total program more 
effectively but also to give psychological weight to each activity as an integral 
element. 

Participation in this area of school experience implies something beyond 
mere membership. Inherent in the improvement factor is the degree to which 
all pupils are permitted and encouraged to plan, structure, organize, administer, 
and evaluate not only a particular activity but also the entire program. It 
is probably safe to assume that there is a rather high positive correlation 
between the effectiveness and success of the activity program on the one hand 
and the degree to which pupil-planning and pupil-responsibility are evident 
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on the other. A further, basic technique, too, is that of scheduling the activity 
program during the regular school day. This procedure gives the program 
status in the minds of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

Finally, many educators feel that it is desirable to provide a device by which 
the growth of the pupil within the activity can be reported to parents. Some 
schools are including this phase of evaluation in the regular report to parents. 


CONCLUSION 

Program improvement, even in the small high school, will not be the 
responsibility of the principal, alone. It will be shared, ideally, with teachers, 
pupils, and parents. It will become the underlying theme of all the in-service 
training situations provided by the school. It will be a common goal enthusi- 
astically and graciously accepted. Finally, it will, to a greater extent than any 
other single item, be the most important factor in determining the quality 
of the curricular and the co-curricular program 


Summary of the presentation made by B. S. BRADBURY 


\ HEN approximately seventy-five per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
high school are in schools of fewer than three hundred, we must realize the 
great importance of the programs in the small high school. Also, when 
statistics show that over fifty-seven per cent, according to a 1952 report, 
have reorganized since 1920, and that thirty-six per cent of them have become 
junior-senior high schools, we must consider the fact not only that the number 
of pupils but also that organization play a most important part in the education 
of our youth. 

What are we as administrators doing to give these pupils the best in educa- 
tion? I am sure that the best answer to this is that we realize it is our 
responsibility to set up a program which will succeed in our own community. 
A quote, ‘What is the validity of such present college entrance requirements 
as foreign languages, mathematics, and technical science? This study was 
not intended to provide and does not offer any answer to this question.”! Read 
and study as you please, it still becomes our individual duty to solve our own 
school problems. It is also significant to note that, while the population of 
the United States has doubled in the last half century, the number of high- 
school students has increased fifteen times. What are you doing to keep 
abreast of the necessary changes? 

Being a so-called small school cannot be used as an excuse for poor educa- 
tional opportunities. For example, take college preparation. Statistics show 
that high schools graduating fewer than fifty pupils will send twenty-one per 
cent as an average to college, those graduating 750-1,000 will send as an 
average twenty-six per cent. The national average is twenty-three per cent.* 





1Keller, F. J. The Double Purpose High School. New York: Harper Co., pp. 175. 
*National Association of Secondary-Schol Principals. THE BULLETIN, No. 203. Nov. 1954. 
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It is a good idea for administrators to be familiar with local and state regula- 
tions. If you can’t get your pupils into a college because they lack the full 
fifteen or sixteen academic credits, check with other states; some are more 
progressive than others. 

Next let us consider the counseling and guidance. Size of school should not 
be a determining factor as to whether or not we have this phase of youth 
education. Select a member of your staff who can fulfill these two aims in 
guidance: first, help the individual solve his present problems; and second, 
(termed self-guidance) help to build the pupil into a self-reliant individual. 
The latter is the ultimate aim of any guidance program. Just as important 
as the selection of the counselor himself is giving him sufficient time to do 
the job. Incidentally, each classroom teacher should assume responsibility 
for counseling too and not leave it all to the so-called expert. A classroom 
teacher should have at least one hour each day for every 50 to 75 pupils. 

One phase in which the small school should excel is the matter of teaching 
the humanities. This is a program which should bring about the necessary 
changes in behavior to make a better individual. This should not be left to 
chance but, by a well planned program, must be taught along with other 
courses—not as a special subject. Our responsibility is to set up a program 
which will teach students to know people as well as machines and trades. 
There are some who believe that the duty of the high school is to teach pupils 
to think and to be good citizens, and that industry and other schools will 
take care of earning a living. To further this point some colleges are now 
requiring two years of general study before specialization in courses such 
as engineering. 

We have all heard about and possibly used the “core” or “block time” 
schedules in the seventh and eighth grades. Why not carry it right on. through 
the twelfth grade? Combine English and social sciences, mathematics and 
science, or possibly other combinations. This has been done, according to a 
study by the University of Wisconsin, under the heading of multi-period 
classes. In this plan the pupils stay with one teacher for a minimum of two 
hours for each period. This report states that teachers, pupils, and parents 
are very much in favor of such a schedule. In closing, let me say that I believe 
that one of the best ways to keep up with the best changes, trends, efc., is to 
read the National Association of Secondary-School Principals BULLETINS from 


cover to cover. 
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WHAT ARE DESIRABLE WAYS OF IMPROVING SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP ? 


CHAIRMAN: A. E. Roper, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Middle- 
town, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Elmer ]. Erickson, Principal, South Pasadena High School, South Pasadena, 
California 
P. O. Brunsvold, Principal, Mason City High School, Mason City lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by RALPH S. FRELLICK 


~~ is certainly no subject more vital or, through the years, one that 
has been more constantly discussed than the behavior of young people in 
school and in the community. The membership of a public high school is a 
cross-section of the community and represents all types of background, home 
conditions, mental equipment, personal handicaps, and the viewpoints result- 
ing from these varying factors. Good citizenship requires that the individual 
adjust himself to the conditions which exist in this more or less complex unit 
of society. He should be a participating member of the group, ready to 
contribute to whatever may improve and, actively, to oppose anything that may 
be detrimental to their welfare and to that of the school . 

Each individual must realize that rules and regulations are set up, as need 
and experience dictate, to safeguard the welfare and interests of the individual 
and of the student body as a whole. He should appreciate the fact that, when 
such regulations are fairly administered, he may have true satisfaction in living. 
He must also clearly understand that he must guarantee this same satisfaction 
and privilege to others through respect for their rights and property. 

The integrity of the individual must be above suspicion at all times. This 
should include not only his truthfulness and his honesty in financial dealings 
but also his general dependability in the performance of daily tasks. He must 
recognize right and wrong and have the courage to choose the right. This 
applies in no less degree to a member of a school group than to a member 
of a community. What can we who are responsible for the education and 
guidance of our youth do to improve school citizenship? 

The spirit of a high school has much to do in establishing the level of 
citizenship. Entering students should feel from the first that they “belong” 
and should recognize that the reputation of the school depends upon the way 
in which they conduct themselves wherever they may be. 

If we expect them to have pride in the school, we must give them a building 
of which they may be proud. It should be in good repair and as clean as 
possible. Laboratories should be so equipped that experiments and projects 
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may be properly conducted. Classrooms must be well lighted and ventilated 
and present an orderly appearance. 

More important, perhaps, than their attitude toward the school is the pride 
which each pupil has in himself and in his appearance. The familiar slogan, 
“Look Sharp, Feel Sharp, Be Sharp,” can well be applied to the effect that 
a suit, a clean shirt, and a necktie will have not only on the boy who wears 
it but also one the morale of the student body. 

The administrative group, the advisers, and the classroom teachers should be 
fully qualified for their particular positions. They should be imbued with 
the same spirit of pride and loyalty for the staff and for the school that we 
expect of pupils. Pupils should feel that the teachers have a personal interest 
in them and in their work. Teachers can show this interest by their co-opera- 
tion in student projects and by their attendance at social and athletic events 
of the school. Pupils must also understand that, in the case of difficulties, 
any decision rendered against them will be firm but will be a fair one . 

The development of a program of broad citizenship training and practice 
may eliminate the need for much of the customary disciplinary action. We 
should all realize that the business of the high school is education. The pro- 
gram of studies should be purposeful and should provide a range of electives 
wide enough to insure a broad cultural background and practical training 
for all. 

In addition to the subject matter, there should be an extensive program of 
extracurricular experiences that will likewise be available for all. A_ well- 
organized student council and the organization of the several classes within 
the school tend to stabilize the social life of the group and thereby remove 
many basic problems. The activity program should include interscholastic 
sports and intramural sports. The most helpful groups in the development 
of an intramural program are sports councils of both boys and girls. These 
councils constitute the most effective agency in establishing an over-all pattern 
of good sportsmanship. We should offer pupils the opportunity to participate 
in music, dramatic, as well as in the ordinary social and dance activities so 
enjoyable to the average pupil in this age group. There are also many 
possibilities for the development of the particular talents through work on 
the school publication. 

The organization and operation of in-service training programs may interest 
others as they perform, within the school, such part-time duties as clerical 
assistants, lunchroom workers, corridor marshals, and library monitors. 

An effort should be made to foster a consciousness of civic needs and to 
encourage individuals to work for community social agencies. Junior Red 
Cross membership within the school pattern, donations to such agencies as 
Care, and voluntary service to charitable organizations, all tend to transform 
the self-centered individual into a civic-minded one. The student body may 
participate in exchange programs, in student management days, and other 
group activities. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which the high-school student 
may become a participating member of the student society. Many students are 
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poorly qualified to participate in the program. We should make every effort to 
develop these pupils toward the end that each may be a well-rounded citizen. 

In organizing a program for assemblies, great care should be taken that 
these periods do not furnish entertainment to the exclusion of education. 
Neither should they be so serious that they become a bore to the average 
student. Much can be gained by a well-planned assembly program. Regardless 
of the planning that may be done along these lines, there will still be those 
to whom we cannot seem to present a satisfactory program. In any group 
there will always be some who will have little respect for rules and regulations 
and for whom there must be the “thou shalt not’’ regulations 

We must be certain that every pupil knows these regulations and the 
penalties for infractions. A properly constructed student's guide book is a very 
valuable source of information. Discussion at group meetings of each new 
entering class, early in the scool year will help to prevent misunderstanding 
Carefully written bulletin notices placed in the hands of teachers and discussed 
in the home rooms may supplement information previously given. 

Teachers should understand the philosophy of the school and should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the rules and regulations. Throughout the school, 
there should be uniform enforcement of these regulations, and if need be, 
uniform penalties for infractions. Insofar as advisable, each teacher should 
handle his own discipline problems, and turn over to administrative officers 
only the more difficult cases. If a pupil constantly disregards regulations, is 
very irregular in attendance, or makes but little effort to do schoolwork, a 
short suspension followed by a conference with parents and pupil generally 
clears up the situation. Disciplinary action is successful only as the offender 
realizes the error of his ways and then determines to be a co-operating member 
of the group. A pupil leaving this somewhat controlled situation for the freer 
adult society has made the opportunity to develop a sense of values and an 
attitude which should make him a responsible and valuable citizen 


Summary of the presentation made by F. M. PETERSON 


_- Jefferson, who considered his greatest achievement the founding 
of the University of Virginia, was instrumental in furthering the cause of 
public education for citizenship. Jefferson believed that the state, in the in- 
terest of its own perpetuity, should see that all are educated to exercise properly 
the rights and duties of citizenship. This right of exercising citizenship is the 
basic reason behind our free public schools here in America. The public 
schools raison d'etre (reason for being) is to promote good citizenship. Granted 
that training for citizenship is the real reason behind public education, what 
goes in to this training for citizenship? Good citizenship is ‘our American 
Heritage.’" This American Heritage influences the lives of all. It must be 
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preserved and it must reach all. The free public schools are the media by 
which this training for citizenship is accomplished. 

A mere memorization of historical facts is not sufficient to achieve good 
citizenship. A good citizen must act as well as know and think. Our students 
need concrete experiences and an opportunity to make use of the community 
facilities as a workshop. A secondary-school citizenship program must be an 
action program. This action takes place in the classroom, in the activity pro- 
gram, and in the daily lives of the students. Training for citizenship cannot 
be delegated to a single department. This citizenship training must be a part 
of the daily routine in each department and each teacher must have a part in 
citizenship training. A good citizenship program teaches respect for responsi- 
bility and the individual's acceptance of such responsibility. 

In the activity program, one of the greatest opportunities for an action pro- 
gram is in the student council. Here, the student leaders have an opportunity 
to receive a very practical training in the role of citizen-leader. Such civic 
leadership can also be exercised in clubs, roundtable discussions, drives, drama- 
tizations, and special events programs. School corridors and other gathering 
places are laboratories for citizenship education and the behavior here reflects 
the training in the classroom and in the other student activities. 

We may spend many recitation periods in discussing our American heritage 
but citizenship follows the action rather than the thinking. Henry Ward 
Beecher expressed it as follows: ‘This thinking cannot be clear until it has 
had expression—we must write, or speak, or act our thoughts, or they will 
remain in half torpid form. Our feelings must have expression, or they will 
be as clouds, which, till they descend in rain, will never bring up fruit or 
flowers. So it is with all the inward feelings; expression gives them develop- 
ment—thought is the blossom; language is the opening bud; action the fruit 
behind it.” 

Improved citizenship depends to a great extent on improved human rela- 
tionships and, upon the reduction of conflict between individuals and groups. 
Among the important needs of youth is the need to belong. Teachers need to 
know something of the degree of acceptance of each of their students. A pro- 
cedural technique for the diagnosis of group relationships is necessary in 
establishing the place of the individual within the group. Such a knowledge 
is particularly important in carrying out a successful program for improving 
citizenship. The public schools’ reason for being, I repeat, is to teach citizen- 
ship. Good citizenship is our American heritage. 
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WHAT PART DOES THE PRINCIPAL PLAY IN PROMOTING BETTER 
TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS? 


CHAIRMAN: Walker Brown, Principal, Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


DiscussIONs: 
Arthur R. Partridge, Principal, Winfield High School, Winfield, Kansas 
Harry L. White, Principal, Chandler Senior High School, Chandler, Arizona 


Summary of the presentation made by EILEEN C. STACK 


= principal, feeling a need to promote better teacher-student relation- 
ships in his school, will help teachers to formulate a series of self-evaluation 
questions such as the following and having formulated them to utilize them 
as a guide to action 

1. What kind of individual am I personally? Do I have a genuine liking 
for the teenagres with whom I am working? Do I have a capacity for happi- 
ness? Do I really enjoy the things I am doing with the young people with 
whom I am working? 

2. Do I have faith and confidence in the ability and in the intention of my 
high-schoolers to do “the right thing’’? Do the pupils know I have this faith 
and confidence in them? Do I “accentuate the positive’ in working with indi- 
viduals and groups, praising, suggesting, explaining instead of criticizing, 
ordering, or reprimanding? 

3. Do I utilize the facilities of the school to assist me in determining the 
strengths and weaknesses of individual pupils? Do I supplement data found 
in this way with insights gained through observation and through informal 
conversation? Do I try to understand the “why’’ behind these strengths and 
weaknesses? Does this insight alter the way I conduct my classes; does it alter 
the demands I make of certain pupils or the approach I use? 

4. Do I listen to my pupils? Am I willing to be a sounding board for 
their day-to-day problems? 

5. Do I recognize that the development of fine human relationships is about 
as important as the development of the skills and abilities related to subject 
matter? Do I realize that if the human relationships in the classroom are 
of high quality, the subject matter learnings will be facilitated? Do I feel 
that without belittling my subject matter, I can be a friend first and a teacher 
second? Am I a friend only to those who do well in my subject. 

6. Do I evidence interest in school activities—dances, clubs, athletics, pub- 
lications, concerts, efc.,—even though I have no direct responsibility for them ? 
Do I recognize and let the sponsors and pupils know that I recognize the 
value of these activities and their contribution to individual pupils and to 
the school ? 
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7. Knowing my pupils, do I utilize that knowledge in my classwork, finding 
something worthy of praise that the slowest can do, something almost but not 
quite beyond the reach of the brightest? Do I fan the flame I may kindle 
in the bright pupil or do I squelch it because it may lead into tangents where 
I, myself, am not secure? Do I respect, at the same time I try to change, 
the opinion of the pupil who doesn’t like or see the value of what I am 
teaching? Do I require a high level of achievement from the pupil who is 
capable of the best work, challenging him so that he really earns his mark 
of excellent or superior? Do I help the bright pupil pursue the vocational 
implications of my subject? 

8. Do I consciously provide opportunities for service and leadership? For 
analyzing problems and finding solutions for them? For practicing the niceties 
of life? 

Similarly, through the student council or some other organization, the 
principal will work with students, helping them to develop codes of behavior 
or standards of conduct outlining their responsibilities in the two-way relation- 
ship which will promote better teacher-student understanding. 


Summary of the presentation made by B. ROY DANIEL 


Rs IS assumed that good teacher-student relationships are essential to the 
success of any secondary school and that there is always room for improvement 
of those relationships however good they may be. Specific phases and charac- 
teristics of these relationships have been examined at practically every con- 
vention of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Each 
discussion has contributed to an understanding not only of teacher-student 
relationships but also of relationships involving principal-teacher and principal- 
student combinations. The problem now under consideration is how the 
principal as the responsible head of his school may promote better teacher- 
student relationships. 

The principal who is enthusiastic about and devoted to his work and who 
performs his duties well in a spirit of real service and patient understanding 
inspires teachers and students to seek for and be contented with those things 
which are right in good learning situatoins. Good work is contagious, so good 
principals will display it. The principal who performs well himself and will 
not compromise right for anything else gains the respect and support of his 
associates whether they be teachers, students, or patrons. He helps build pride 
in well doing by his own attitudes and action. Sometimes he assists the devel- 
opment of desirable things by not permitting himself to get in the way. 

The principal is at least partly responsible for the selection and retention 
of the members of his staff. His ability to detect that personality in prospective 
teachers which will promote the best relationship with students is sorely tried 
during the interviews and investigations prior to employment of staff members. 





B. Roy Daniel is Principal of the Norman Senior High School, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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It is much simpler to avoid undesirable personalities before employment than 
to eliminate them later. An opportunity is provided at the time of interview 
for a common understanding of relationships with staff members and of 
procedures within the school in such a way that the new members are inspired 
to contribute immediately to the school and its objectives. 

The physical conditions .under which teachers and students work are reflected 
in their relationships together and in the quality of performance they give 
The principal helps set the environment when he arranges the schedule of 
classes and the division of the school day, when he assigns the use of the 
classrooms and activity centers, when he arranges for the services of custodians, 
when he helps provide suitable housing for the school, and when he does 
the many things in co-operation with teachers and students that maintain neat 
and well-kept facilities. New buildings do not in themselves necessarily 
contribute to better relationships in a school, but good housing which provides 
clean usable space for a functional program will do much to improve the atti- 
tudes and performance of both teachers and students. The principal working 
with his staff and students can establish practices and procedures for the use 
of facilities which will be acceptable to all and will contribute to their appre- 
ciation of working together. 

The stability of teacher-student relationships depends to a large degree 
upon the stability of the whole school. As the principal works with his faculty 
and students, there are developed understandings and standards of conduct 
which pervade the entire school. The school takes on character which is 
apparent to all who visit and is reflected in the morale of teachers and students 
who feel confident about the school’s position in matters concerning them. 
An attempt is made to develop co-operatively a philosophy of living together 
and some attainable objectives of education which are understood by all. 

The principal promotes good relations in his school by the encouragement 
of desirable student leadership, active student council participation under 
reliable sponsorship, good classroom performance where desirable work habits 
are established, and every kind of clean participation in activities of youth such 
as good school spirit, pep clubs, athletics, intramurals, plays, music perform- 
ances, publications, hand books, subject matter and hobby clubs, e/c. Good 
school administrators report that young people eagerly search for and respect 
the counsel of principals and teachers where fair-to-good relations exist 
between teachers and students. The service is much better in schools where 
the principal encourages greater understanding. 

In 1952, the Oklahoma Secondary-School Curriculum Improvement Com- 
mission was formed to assist the schools in Oklahoma with a study of their 
particular problems to be followed by an action program. Much has been 
accomplished and it is interesting to find that many of the problems which 
have been approached are relationship studies. A brief review of some of the 
activities of the Commission may have significance here. 

The Commission came into existence under the sponsorship and leadership 
of secondary principals who felt a need for it. Descriptions of significant 
activities of some of the schools were published in a mimeographed pamphlet, 
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Ventures in Education, which was distributed to the high schools. The interest 
in the “grass roots’ approach to problems involving principal, teachers, stud- 
dents, and community grew until schools began searching for guidance in 
setting up such studies. After the Commission was established with a half- 
time executive secretary supplied by Oklahoma A and M College from the 
education faculty and housed in office spaces supplied by the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association, a bulletin was published by the Commission and the State 
Department of Education to serve as a guide for participating schools to help 
them get started on studies of their problems. The Guide has been distributed 
to all high schools in Oklahoma requesting it. Many requests have come from 
other states. Workshops composed of principals and teachers have been held 
in various districts of Oklahoma, and a large workshop of four weeks in 
duration was held last summer on the campus of each of the two larger insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Consultants have been supplied to schools requesting 
that service. Principals and teachers have received the encouragement and 
thrill of working together. These activities are beginning to show results not 
only in improved curriculum practices but also in the relationships existing 
between teachers and students. 

Some of the studies which have been undertaken and are introducing inter- 
esting: results are given below. Each is designed to reveal facts and conditions 
in the local school and the findings are to be followed with an action program 
which will be satisfactory to the particular community. 

Holding Power Study 

Follow-Up Study 

Study of Youth Needs and Problems 

Study of the Beliefs of Faculty, Students, and Laymen 
Study of Pupil Extraclass Participation 

Community Study 

Study of School Incidental Expense 

Evaluation of the Instructional Program 

Study of the Marking System 

Study of Report Cards 
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WHAT EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE 
PROGRAM FOR SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Russell H. Rupp, Principal, Shaker Heights High School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Marvin D. Elliott, Principal, Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colorado 
John C. Cragg, Principal, Clarkston High School, Clarkston, Georgia 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE W. CARLSON 


—_—— is the science of “learning how to live successfully with 
our neighbors.’ To live successfully does not include as it’s standard of 
measurement of success, the dollar sign. However, it does guarantee: (1) a 
réspectful standard of living; (2) time for good wholesome recreation; and 
(3) a wholesome respect for the rights and privileges of others 

Today we hear a great deal about “Democracy” and yet few of us know 
exactly what it means. Too many young people believe that this magic word 
means absolute freedom. Yet, we know that ‘freedom of expression,” ‘‘free- 
dom of activity,” and ‘freedom of selection of subject-matter’’ are dangergous 
slogans unless our young people learns to understand himself so that he can 
wisely and intelligently make use of these “Freedoms.” If we analyze our 
educational setup, we find that about one third of our life is spent in getting 
ready to live. Therefore most of the material that we use to consider as 
extraclass activities must now be included in the program for senior high- 
school students. 

In preparing this paper I have made a survey among my friends, asking 
them just what should be included in the high-school program. The number 
of activities mentioned were numerous. Everyone agreed that these activities 
should be of such activities that it would make the student develop: (1) the 
art of listening, (2) speaking, and (3) leadership. Our extraclass activities 
should include the following: 


Student council Red Cross and Hi-Y clubs 
Audio visual Band, orchestra 

Driver education National Honor Society 
Forensics Home-room groups 

Publications Citizenship clubs 

Science clubs Library and other service clubs 
Public speaking and debating Vocal groups 

Study of vocations 4-H—Future Farmers of America 
Girl's athletic activities and future teacher clubs 
Business education clubs Assembly talent groups 


Boy's athletics—including football, basketball, track, baseball, tennis, golf, bowling, 
skating, skiing, hockey, and soccer. 
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Now the question arises, ‘How can so many activities be included in the 
program so that the greatest number of students may participate?" Some have 
suggested that it is possible to have all activities by inserting an activity pro- 
gram into the schedule. It does meet with objection, however, because many 
students find conflicts and lose interest in the activity. They are then scheduled 
to waste their time in a study hall. It is the writer's conviction that many 
of the important activities may be scheduled in the regular seven-period 
(one of which is a half-hour home-room period) day. Because of limited 
space, I will mention only a few. 

The student council which is a must in every senior high school should 
meet daily and at the same period. The adviser will have this activity as one 
of his regular class assignments and will, therefore, have sufficient time to 
organize and plan the activities properly. It is true that some members of 
the council may have to alternate with gym, band, orchestra, vocal music, 
or library service, but the entire group are together at least one day each 
week. On the other days committees are formed and meet in session. 

Students who are interested in any of the music group are contacted by 
the instructors in the spring and a list of the eligible participants are given 
to the principal. These groups are then scheduled during a regular class 
period. It is true that there will be a few conflicts, but, again, the music 
instructors arrange a schedule so that the entire group meets at least twice 
each week and then the group has the possibility of alternating with gym 
or student council. 

The audio-visual group, which is made up of a group of thirty-five ranging 
from ninth grade through the twelfth grade, are organized as a home-room 
group. In addition to carrying on the general activities of the homeroom, 
they plan for servicing the classrooms with visual aid equipment. They also 
keep all equipment in repair and assist in the lighting of all stage activities. 

We must have enough extraclass activities to meet the needs of the students 
in which we live. It is not necessary to get every student to participate in 
every activity. We must attempt to meet the needs of the majority of the 
group. It is not true that the more activities in which the student is engaged, 
the richer his personal experiences and the better developed his personality 
will be. Statistics show that it may be possible to influence them to participate 
so widely that they really do not develop any core of interest or any inte- 
grated philosophy. Casual participation in extraclass activities, without 
deep loyalty to any group, does not necessarily broaden the personality. It 
may develop a personality shallow, superficial, and ineffective. 

Our schools must indirectly, if not directly, build a deep regard for diety, 
and a sense of man’s eternal destiny. It must in many cases introduce adoles- 
cents who have not been introduced to church or Sunday school to a realiza- 
tion that religious institutions are a part of the great heritage of mankind. 
It must bring to many, for the first time, through one activity or another, a 
sense of security that man may find in religion, faith in God, and the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness, without direct religious teaching. 
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Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD G. KIRKSEY 


: are the real tools of the educative process whether the 
activities be in class or out of class. It is assumed that class activities will be 
planned, structured, guided, and, to a large extent, dominated by the teacher. 
This should not be true of extraclass activities. The sponsor of the extraclass 
activity should not assume the role of a classroom teacher and develop plans 
for the activity. A sponsor is needed, but his role is to direct the process 
and this process must provide the students with the experience of planning, 
executing, and evaluating. 

In considering what extraclass activities should be included, one must 
think of the outcomes desired from extraclass activities and the various means 
available to accomplish these desired outcomes. A list of desired outcomes 
would include: 

1. Helping youth to like school 

2. Diversifying the curriculum 

3. Developing personal initiative 

4. Using leisure time effectively 

5. Achieving self-realization for good purposes 
6. Gaining practice in working with others 

7. Developing democratic group responsibility 

Some various means available in most communities to accomplish the out- 
comes above are: 

1. Drives and community activities 
2. Athletics 
4. Home-room programs 
3. Publications 
5. Student council 
6. Assemblies 
7. Dramatics and forensics 
8. Religious and social welfare activities 
9. Social affairs 
10. Subject clubs 


The high-school program of studies has evolved from extraclass activities. 
More than half the subjects now offered in high-school curricula began as 
extraclass activities. Since many senior high schools are small and must have 
a rather narrow curriculum, extraclass activities afford an opportunity to 
broaden the curriculum by offering experiences in music, debating, journalism, 
tennis, golf, salesmanship, efc., which might be impossible to provide as regu- 
lar class activities. 

If the extraclass activity program is worth the time and energy spent, it 
must be based upon some sound assumptions of faculty and students, such 
the the following: (1) activities are the only actual tools or implements of the 
educative progress; (2) pupils must have real jurisdiction and real responsi- 
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bilities, must not simply play at grown-up problems; (3) the only valid limits 
to pupil sovereignty are the limits of experience and understanding; (4) 
extraclass activities should have the flavor of life rather than the flavor of 
school; (5) the maximum number of pupils need the maximum opportunity 
in planning, executing, and evaluating. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A MINIMUM TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: L. D. Horrigan, Principal, Brookings High School, Brookings, 
South Dakota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert P. Long, Principal, Berlin High School, Berlin, Connecticut 
Harold M. Ankerson, Supervising Principal, Holmen School District, Hol- 
men, Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by BROTHER H. MAURICE, F. S. C. 


_ this topic is more comprehensive than it first appears, it will be 
difficult to cover it thoroughly in the time allotted; therefore, this summary 
of the presentation is necessarily going to have to be more sketchy. We 
consider the first requirement of a testing program to be a person who will 
direct and co-ordinate the program. He should be well-qualified in the fields 
of testing and guidance. His duties will be chiefly: to set up the program of 
tests, to instruct the faculty in administration and use of the tests, to see to 
it that the test results are recorded and made available for faculty use, and 
lastly, to see to it that the results are made known and fruitful as far as 
the students are concerned. 

The second requisite is to complete battery of tests which will give us a 
well-rounded picture of our students and one which will functional. It is not 
difficult today to secure good tests in almost every field. Plenty of literature 
is available to help us choose wisely. We also believe it is wise for a school 
to use the same tests in different forms throughout a period of years because 
local comparisons and studies thus become more meaningful. We should 
include in our program tests, or similar devices, which will give us informa- 
tion on the following seven aspects of a student's life: general ability, achieve- 
ment, special aptitudes, interests, personality, physical status, socio-economic 
background. 

The third aspect of our testing program should include a system of records. 
These records should be simple and should be made available to all the faculty 
who are handling an individual. These records should also be available for 
instant use by the administrative heads of the school. 





Brother H. Maurice, F.S.C., is Principal of the St. Mel High School, Chicago, 
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The /ast and perhaps most essential element is a system established whereby 
these tests results are evaluated, explained, and made useful to the students 
and parents. If a testing program has all of the other essentials but lacks 
this particular one, the whole program remains, at best, only a good system 
of records. 

May we also point out in closing this brief discussion that everyone con- 
cerned with a good testing program must keep the following obvious points 
in mind. There are always certain aspects of general intelligence, accomplish- 
ments, skills, character, and personality that do lend themselves to objective 
measurement. However, the emphasis we may put on these measurable quali- 
ties may lead us to think they are the most important as far as the child is 
concerned, but this is not necessarily true. This fact should not, however, lead 
us to throw up our hands in defeat. We should use all the objective evidence 
available to us, but we must also be aware and make teachers aware of the 
fact that there are many things which lie beyond objective measurement. The 
teacher and counselor must develop keen observation and, above all, a sym- 
pathetic analysis of the student if any testing program is going to be successful 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN E. DOBBIN 


a IS the speaker's privilege in a paper of this kind to define his terms 
There are but two terms in the title of the paper that need definition: ‘‘mini- 
mum” and “testing program.” I shall use the word ‘minimum’ to mean that 
smallest amount of planned evaluation of pupils which must be present if a 
school is to be described as having any real evaluation program at all. The 
term ‘testing program,’ as I shall use it, means a planned assessment of pupil 
capacity and growth in which the whole professional staff of a school takes 
part. 

Having defined the two critical terms in the title of the paper, I should 
like next to set one other matter straight. Since I believe that the ‘minimum 
testing program’’ for the secondary school does mot include any standardized 
tests, I shall not be concerned here with published instruments. This is an 
odd position for a publisher of standardized tests to assume (so odd that I 
have taken the liberty of sending a draft of my paper in advance to my 
colleague on the program, Brother Maurice), but I believe it can be justified. 
The minimum testing program in the secondary school imposes several rather 
formidable requirements on the school: 

1. The school should specify its objectives. This is the first requirement 
for any testing program, minimum or otherwise. It means that for the school 
as a whole there must be developed a complete statement of the ways in 
which the experience the school offers are expected to affect individual students 
— intellectually, physically, emotionally, and socially. Such a specification is a 
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large task, one that usually takes several years and the combined effort of the 
whole staff to accomplish, but it is a necessary one if pupil assessment is to 
have any meaning—and a very useful project for many purposes than testing. 
How can the school reasonably measure pupil growth until the principal and 
teachers and pupils have reached a working definition of the kinds of growth 
that the school hopes to promote? 

2. Every teacher should detail the objectives of his instruction. This is 
an extension of the first requirement and is based on it. Each teacher, working 
within the framework of the school objectives, should specify the kinds of 
observable behavior he expects his instruction to produce in students—taking 
into consideration the common characteristics of adolescent boys and girls, the 
capacities and backgrounds of the specific youngsters in his class, the “content” 
of the field in which the instruction is given, and his own special skills as a 
teacher. This is simply “charting the course of instruction” in terms of how 
the teacher expects it to affect the pupils, using observable behavior as the 
symptom or evidence of the effect of instruction. This, too, is a difficult job 
the first time it is done—a job in which every teacher ought to have the help 
of his supervisor. (Note: Any attempt to assess and evaluate pupil growth 
before the directions of desirable growth have been mapped out specifically is 
almost wasted motion. To administer a standardized test before objectives 
have been stated concretely is to allow the test-maker to set the goals of school 
and teacher!) 

3. Every teacher and counselor should know and use the simple techniquies 
of pupil observation. Testing is nothing more than a formalized system of 
observing the behavior of people in certain set situations. Having specified 
the kinds of behavior that the school and teacher want to produce in the pupil, 
it is possible for teachers and counselors to watch for the emergence of those 
specific behaviors or the appearance of signs that a youngster is developing 
the desired behavior. It is also possible for teacher and counselor, knowing 
exactly the behavior they want to produce in a given group of pupils, to set 
up school situations in which that behavior is encouraged and allowed ex- 
pression. For instance, certain attitudes and skills in conservation of natural 
resources can be both encouraged and observed in their development when 
the pupils are engaged in an actual conservation enterprise. It is at this point 
that the second most important step is taken toward the “minimum testing 
program” for the secondary school. It is here that teachers, counselors, and 
administrators learn to assess a pupil's progress in terms of what he does 
rather than in terms of how much “course content’ he can remember—to 
assess the outcome rather than the input of education. 

4. Every teacher should know and use the basic techniques of test construc- 
tion. This is really just an extension of the preceding point. As he teaches, 
the teacher will need to set up periodic check-points at which he assesses the 
effects of his instruction. The quality and dependability of the assessments 
he makes at these points will depend on his skill as a test-builder and his 
ability to devise situations that call forth the behaviors he wishes to observe 
and to arrange his observations systematically. This ability, whether it is 
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called testing skill or whether it goes by some other name, is essential to good 
teaching as well as to good testing; for without it teaching is random, aimless 
drudgery for both teacher and student. 

When the staff of a secondary school have attained these four requirements, 
they have achieved the “minimum testing program." They have defined their 
specific goals, for school and for class, in terms of observable human behavior ; 
they have learned the basic techniques of behavior observation; and they have 
acquired the fundamental skills of setting up and interpreting test situations 
Though it /s a minimum program, the school that does this much and does it 
well has a good testing program. Furthermore, the school in which this mini- 
mum program is a part of every teacher's daily responsibility is ready to choose 
and use standardized tests to good advantage. 


HOW CAN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES REACH ALL 
YOUTH IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Pauline F. Frederick, Principal, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, T. H 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Marie McNamara, Principal, Sheridan Junior High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
Robert E. Pruitt, Assistant Superintendent, Blue Island Public Schools, Blue 
Island, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by LIEB RICHMOND 


i= concepts about guidance progress are many and varied, but it is 
presumed that each tends to serve the needs of the unique school population 
in which it operates. It is not assumed that the writer has many of the 
answers but rather, this is an effort to discuss some facets of a guidance 
program that have proven rather far-reaching for Central High School in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The school has approximately 3,200, and rather uniquely located 
in the center of the city where heavy motor traffic is the rule. The school 
population is highly cosmopolitan with college aspirants and non-college 
people about equally divided. 
GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

The principal is the most important individual in the guidance program. 
His endorsement, co-operation, or rejection of the program is reflected through 
the entire school personnel. In this particular instance the principal had spent 
several years as a boys’ counselor, which added considerably to finding solu- 
tions to students’ problems. 


Lieb Richmond is Principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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A class counselor receives the incoming sophomore class and remains with 
the class for one year before receiving the next incoming class. Two other 
counselors take turns at accepting the oncoming junior class and remain with 
the class until it is graduated. These three counselors serve as clearing houses 
for all activities that are pertinent to the class. They approve individual 
schedules, assist with the students’ educational and vocational plans, and give 
impetus to all class functions. The heavy demands for a well-organized 
program of orientation falls to the sophomore counselor, while junior an’ 
senior counselors give more attention to preparation for college and vocational 
choices. 

A girls’ counselor and a boys’ counselor are available to assist students in 
solving the many kinds of personal problems that manifest themselves from 
day to day. They are available for conferences with parents. Home-room 
counselors create the real laboratory for adjustment and growth. Here group 
guidance techniques have prove particularly fruitful due to the flexibility of 
the program which is based on student interests. 

Somewhere in the curriculum there should be at least one offering, open 
to every student, which has as its highest purpose the individual's study and 
understanding of himself and his relationship with others. A course known 
as personal development is offered for one semester of the junior year. In 
this course the student assists in creating the curriculum in terms of his 
problems. 

The boys’ counselor, girls’ counselor, class counselors, principal, and assistant 
principal make up the guidance council. This body functions in three impor- 
tant ways: (1) by defining responsibilities where new duties appear to over- 
lap, (2) by working to improve the services, and (3) by integrating the 
total effort. The offices of guidance council members are concentrated in one 
area to create easy access for students and staff members. The psychologist, 
visiting teacher, and psychiatrist make services available to us. 


ORGANIZATION 


It is a fault of most of us that our flare for elaborate and “unique” organi- 
zation often tends to rule out whatever effective service might have been 
intended. Many different kinds of guidance organizations have been found 
effective, depending on the type and size of secondary schools to be served. 
We feel that our guidance organization provides for the suggested courses of 
action characteristic of effective programs: 

1. A clear-cut set of purposes outlined for the program in the very beginning 


2. The establishment of a definite set of outcomes for the students it serves. 
3. Duties and lines of authority clearly defined to the staff and all staff members 


included. 
4. Student participation 
5. A guidance effort integrated with the total educational program. 
6. Keeping the entire staff informed. 


Simplicity, smoothness of operation, and minimum delay in dispensing 
services are characteristics we seek through organizational effort. These ends 
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are achieved more readily if some person other than the principal directs 
guidance services lest they bog down in a mire of administrative duties. 


EVALUATION 


We like to consider evaluation as a continuous phase concurrent with the 
development of a guidance activity. Evaluation is calculated to have a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to determine how well we are realizing our avowed 
purposes, and (2) to determine the comparative excellence of the program. 

Several evaluation projects have been noteworthy in the past. A holding- 
power study, concerned with one graduating class through the years of senior 
high school, serves to show strengths and weakness of the program. The study 
of former graduating classes with reference to the degree of failure in the 
college freshman year gave us some insights on the thoroughness of the 
students’ preparation. Interviews with personnel directors of local industries 
concerning the status of employees who are former Central High School grad- 
uates have been helpful. 

Frequent questionnaires that reveal student feelings and opinions should be 
included. In closing it is suggested that evaluation methods must reach our 
gtaduates, as well as our present students if our guidance programs are to keep 
pace with the present and ultimate needs they purport to serve. 


Summary of the presentation made by LOREN CHASTAIN 


is school city which I have the privilege to serve has a well-organized, 
functional guidance and counseling service under the direction of a director 
of guidance. Judging from results based upon the records of our college 
students, from the success of those in chosen occupations as reported by their 
employers, and from teachers, pupils, and parents, our service is very successful. 
Since this program operates efficiently in a typical mid-western city of 58,000, 
it should be easily adapted to work in any city of comparable size. Ours is a 
6-3-3 type of organization with three junior high schools feeding into Central 
Senior High School where I am principal. Briefly our system is as follows: 

First of all, we recognize that a good guidance program begins in the 
kindergarten and continues through the entire life of the student. We recog- 
nize that, whatever kind of a program is set up, the center of its rests with 
the classroom teacher. Our organized guidance program begins with the 
seventh-grade home-room teachers, who help to orient the pupils to the junior 
high schools. In the eighth grade, pupils are assigned to counselors who, 
through group guidance, provide opportunities for personal and social guidance 
and educational and occupational information. Counselors do both group 
guidance and individual counseling. In the ninth grade, group work in the 
educational and vocational planning for the senior high school is emphasized. 
A long unit on preparing for central Senior High School is given. Each pupil, 
assisted by his counselor, must build in writing his plan for senior high school. 


Loren Chastain is Principal of the Central Senior High School, Muncie, Indiana. 
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This plan is approved and signed by parents. Pupils have at least two or 
three individual conferences each semester with their counselor. Our director 
of guidance interviews each junior high-school student before he enters Central 
High School to hear his plan for his high-school career and to learn to 
know the pupil personally. 

Our testing program starts in the elementary school and is administered 
under the direction of the elementary supervisor. In the junior high-school 
program achievement tests are given in such subjects as mathematics and 
English. Mental tests are given and some counselors do extensive aptitude 
testing. This testing program is continued througn the senior high school 
under the direction of a counselor and department heads 

A large folding type cumulative record card for each pupil is started in 
the kindergarten and it follows the pupil through high school. This card 
carries personal, health, scholastic, activity, and guidance data on the pupil 
on various levels. 

Schedules for each pupil for the tenth grade in senior high school are 
prepared from the educational plan made in the ninth grade in junior high 
school. These are ready for the pupil when he enters the senior high school. 

Before the student enters high school, he is assigned a counselor. This 
counselor remains with him through the senior high school unless there is 
a personality conflict. Many of these counselors teach the pupil one period 
each day during the first semester he is in senior high school. There are three 
sponsors appointed for every class, and they continue as sponsors of the class 
until the class is graduated. 

In the tenth grade, all students take a course in modern living or orienta- 
tion. This course in modern living includes a unit each on living in our school, 
living in our homes, and living in our community. In the unit on living, 
the pupil evaluates his educational and vocational plan and revises it with 
his counselor. There are few group activities in the junior year but individual 
counseling is emphasized. 

In the senior year a very careful survey is made of the educational and 
vocational plans of seniors. We try again to see their plans beyond high 
school whether it be college going or entering an occupation immediately, 
in order to help them as much as possible before leaving school. We have 
a college conference day for those interested in college and a series of career 
conferences to help those who wish to enter various occupations. 

We know fairly accurately from the beginning of their high-school career 
all those pupils who plan to go to college, and we are able to help them meet 
their needs. For these English, science, and mathematics are emphasized. 
We give these seniors a number of tests to help us award scholarships to 
colleges. Central High School is fortunate in having many scholarships avail- 
to its students. In addition to those available to all high schools, there are 
a number of local scholarships. We have one fund which provides a very 
large scholarship for ten or twelve students each year. 

A good general education is made possible for all students. A strong 
business education course prepares pupils for clericak jobs. There are vocational 
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courses for preparation for the trades and retail selling for those interested 
in selling. 

The Indiana State Employment office staff gives a battery of tests to our 
seniors who do not plan to go to college and do not know what they are 
prepared to do. They send a counselor to interpret the tests, counsel the 
student as to what he may be able to do successfully, and then offer help to 
place him. This group of pupils is small, but it is important to acquaint 
them with a further resource of help. 

A placement service is conducted in our high school by the head of the 
business education department and the co-ordinator of distributive education. 
During one summer 270 of our graduates were placed in jobs by this service. 
Many students have help in securing part-time jobs. 

There is careful follow-up work on college-going seniors through the assist- 
ance of colleges, but inadequate facilities for the follow-up of all pupils. 
Neither do we have facilities for working with out-of-school youth, important 
as we think this service is. We do help many of them with plans to return 
to school or who wish help to secure jobs. 

There are special services provided by the dean of boys and dean of girls 
available to all students for help with their problems. These are very impor- 
tant services to our boys and girls. 

We have a visiting teacher working with the deans. She makes visits into 
many of the homes for various reasons. She encourages good relationships 
between the homes and the school. She is able to interpret the school program 
to the parents and the homes of the school 

Briefly, I have been trying to show how in planning testing, group guidance 
activities, and individual counseling the needs of all pupils enrolled in our 
school are kept in mind 


WHAT ARE DESIRABLE POLICIES FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
NATIONAL CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES? 
CHAIRMAN: Allen Johns, Principal, Central Intermediate School, Midland, 
Michigan 
DIsCUSSANTS: 
A. O. Jenkins, Principal, Geneseo Central School, Geneseo, New York 
Otto Hughes, Principal, University High School, Bloomington, Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by C. DAVID COTTERMAN 


cc \ \ ) 
HAT are desirable policies for participation in national contests 


and activities?’ This is a most provocative question and one which I am 
certain our national committee would like to have answered to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, if this is possible. However, there never has been throughout 


C. David Cotterman is Principal of the Garfield Park School, Garfield Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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all history a complete agreement on the goals of education. Aristotle wrote 
of “doubts concerning the business of it,” saying, “all people do not agree 
in those things they would have a child taught, both with respect to improve- 
ment in virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear whether the object of it should 
be to improve the reason or to rectify the morals. From the present mode 
of education we cannot determine with certainty to which men _ incline, 
whether to instruct a child in what will be useful to him in life, or what 
tends to virtue, or what is excellent: for all these things have their separate 
defenders.” So it is today with the problem before us. 

For one to say today just what is desirable and what is not, is as highly 
controversial as it was in Aristotle's day. Attempting to establish guiding 
principles or policies for participation in national contests and activities 
presents many problems, both seen and unseen. The seen are those which our 
national committee has already come in contact with and are discussed very 
clearly in THE BULLETIN for April 1954 (volume 38, pages 46-49). The 
unseen are those that sponsors of contests and activities will create in the 
future in their attempts to evade any policies that might be established. These 
will need our concern as they arise. 

Our national committee is to be highly commended for the work it has 
done and is continuing to do. They know and realize that the successful 
control of such contests and activities depends upon the co-operative spirit 
of all school administrators. Likewise, if controls are necessary, we admin 
istrators ought to furnish the leadership. We ought to give generously of our 
time and efforts whenever solicited. A unified effort on our part working 
toward a common end will help us to accept the responsibility placed upon 
us as leaders in our profession. 

In establishing policies, controls, and guiding principles, we must not 
become too narrow in our thinking. As George Manning, Chairman of the 
National Contest and Activities Committee of our Association has said: 
“The majority of these men and women (sponsors) are sincere in their 
intention to render a service which will benefit the student financially and 
in many cases serve the student and nation with a patriotic project.” We 
should also remember that the word curriculum literally means the experi- 
ences one should have. The things pupils do, in and out of school, are like- 
wise experiences. Therefore, our evaluation of what is and what is not 
desirable ought to be done very carefully. 

The following policies and guiding principles are based upon experience 
and sound educational philosophy: (The writer does not claim that the list 
is complete but offers them here for your discussion.) 

1. All activities and contests should be under the direct supervision and 
control of our high-school principals’ association (state and national). 
Local autonomy in such matters should be carefully protected and 
observed. 

3. All inter-school activities (local, state, and national) should be ade- 
quately and fairly supervised and administered. 


N 
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4. 





Only those activities that help the student to understand the arts, 
sciences, and humanities, and his appreciation of his cultural heritage 
should be considered. 

5. All activities should contribute something to the needs of youth that 
pass through the doors of secondary education, to a deeper awareness 
of what they owe to the great artists and scientists—the teachers, think- 
ers, inventors, the explorers and statesmen, and the poets and patriots 
of the past. 

6. Educational objectives and purposes should be the whole basis for the 
selection of activities and for the setting up of administration tech- 
niques and procedures. 

7. The individual and general welfare of the whole group should be of 
first consideration rather than bending to the interests of a small group 
engaged in national activities. 

8. We ought to guarantee that such extra activities are not excessive. 

9. Only those activities which grow out of the regular curricular activi- 
ties should be given first consideration. 

10. The activities should be constructive. They should be flexible enough 
to meet the needs of all types of schools and their students and at 
the same time be amenable to change 

11. The activities should prepare the individual or group for more com- 
plete living—personal and family, social and civic—in today’s world, 
and should help to develop the intellectual, moral, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values which benefit both the individual and society. 

12. The activities should develop the personality as well as the intellect. 


In conclusion, may we as administrators always bear in mind a part of the 
old Greek Ephebic oath of citizenship: “I will transmit my fatherland, not 
only not less, but greater and better than it was transmitted to me.” With 
this in mind is a new obligation laid on teachers and administrators alike. 
May we also remember what James Truslow Adams wrote in his truly great 
Epic of America around a beautiful theme in our heritage, the American 
dream: “that dream of a land in which life could be better and richer and 
fuller for every man with opportunity for each according to his ability or 
achievement.” Each of you has a right, yes, an obligation to see that every 
youth under your guidance has an opportunity to dream to his fullest. 


Summary of the presentation made by ALBERT WILLIS 


- more than twenty years, high-school administrators throughout the 
nation have recognized the need for a co-operative effort on the part of the 
schools to control national contests and other activities sponsored largely for 
advertising purposes by organizations having no direct connection with the 


Albert Willis is Executive Secretary of the Illinois High School Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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schools. In the late thirties years a few states began to organize activities 
associations and through them to exercise control over non-athletic as well 
as athletic activities. However, nothing was done along this line at the national 
level until the National Association of Secondary-School Principals sanctioning 
committee was set up in 1940. From its inception this committee, with the 
full support of the parent organization, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the various state high-school activities 
associations, has done a magnificent job even though it is endowed only with 
the power to recommend to the schools of the nation that they limit partici- 
pation to the contests and the activities approved by the committee. 

In view of the excellent work which has been done by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals in controlling national non-athletic 
contests and other activities, it is the hope of the writer and the other members 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals Committee on 
Contests and Activities that the following comments will not be construed 
to depreciate this work. It is rather our hope that, through the co-operative 
efforts of our various high-school organizations, the work may be made even 
more effective. 

The desire to exercise control over non-athletic as well as athletic activities 
has become so important in recent years that school administrators in approxi- 
mately twenty states have set up activities associations. The executive officers 
of these associations have, for a number of years, held an informal meeting 
at the time of the annual meeting of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. This has been a logical time to hold these 
meetings because all of the states, except Texas, are members of the National 
Federation. The chief topic of discussion at these meetings has been how 
we might establish more effective controls for national contests and other 
activities in the non-athletic field. 

Organizations outside of the schools have, for thirty years or more, recog- 
nized the effectiveness of the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations in controlling national athletic contests. Through the work of this 
organization, the schools of the nation have been able to present a united 
front against national athletic contests for high-school pupils with the result 
that they have been completely eliminated. It has long been felt by those 
in attendance that some such control organization should operate in the non- 
athletic field of the high school. It has, on occasion, been suggested that the 
National Federation be requested to broaden its controls to include the non- 
athletic as well as the athletic activities. For a number of reasons, however, 
the officers of the National Federation have declined to do this. 

At the 1954 annual meeting of the National Federation held at the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon in Arizona, June 22-26, George Manning, Chair- 
man of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals Committee 
on Contests and Activities, met with the executive officers of the states having 
high-school activities associations and spoke to them regarding the work of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals Committee on Contests 
and Activities. Among other things, he pointed out the need for more effective 
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controls over non-athletic contests and activities at the national level and 
raised a question as to whether or not a National Federation of State High 
School Activities Associations might not more effectively control non-athletic 
promotions. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Manning's address, it was the unani- 
mous feeling of the group that a liaison committee be appointed to confer 
with the executive committee of the National Federation to see whether or 
not the scope of the Federation might not be broadened to include the super- 
vision of non-athletic activities. The committee—consisting of Albert Willis, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois High School Association, E. A. Thomas, 
Commissioner of the Kansas High School Activities Association, and 
Glenn Wilson, Commissioner of the Colorado High School Activities Associa- 
tion—was appointed by the chairman and a meeting was arranged with the 
executive committee of the National Federation for Friday noon, June 25. The 
meeting was held in the dining room of the North Rim Lodge. 

The June 25 meeting was an informal one during which the proposal of 
the non-athletic group was given careful consideration. The executive com- 
mittee was in no position to take final action on the request of the group, but 
it expressed its willingness to authorize the president of the National Federa- 
tion to appoint a committee to explore the possibility of broadening the scope 
of the Federation to include non-athletic activities. It was pointed out that 
such a change in the scope and function of the Federation would require a 
number of changes in the Constitution and By-laws of the organization and 
that this could be done only upon a vote by representatives of the member 
state associations. 

Following the meeting, President Semler of the National Federation ap- 
pointed an exploratory committee consisting of Albert Willis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Illinois High School Association, E. A. Thomas, Commissioner 
of the Kansas High School Activities Association, Glenn Wilson, Commis- 
sioner of the Colorado High School Activities Association, Mark Funk, Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletics Association, and 
Executive Secretary R. M. Walseth of the South Dakota High School Athletic 
Association. It was the hope of the executive committee of the Federation 
that this committee could meet sometime during the fall of 1954 and could 
have a preliminary report ready for the January, 1955, meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation. 

It was made clear to the committee which met with the executive committee 
of the National Federation on June 25 that it was not the desire of the 
officers of the National Federation to undertake the work of supervising non- 
athletic activities unless this could be done with the wholehearted endorsement 
and support of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Further- 
more, that before any steps should be taken in this direction, there should be 
one or more conferences with the official representatives of these organizations. 

In conclusion, it might be of interest to note that the National Federation 
began its work more than thirty years ago with a nucleus of five states. Today 
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forty-seven of the forty-eight states and several Canadian provinces are mem- 
bers. Innumerable services have been rendered to the high schools of the 
nation by this organization, but one of the most important services was the 
elimination of national athletic meets and tournaments. With the prestige 
of the National Federation and a nucleus of more than twenty activities 
associations to build around, it is the feeling of the writer and others who 
have worked closely with this issue that a more effective control of non- 
athletic activities could be established. 


WHAT ARE DESIRABLE CURRICULUM CHANGES IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Everett A. McDonald, ]r., Superintendent, Centennial Joint 
Schools, Johnsville, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
O. Meredith Parry, Principal, Brattleboro High School, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Donald L. Simon, Principal, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 
Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by DELMAS F. MILLER 


‘hee title of this article might suggest that the author has a magic formula 
for listing desirable curriculum changes for every senior high school in the 
nation. After wrestling with curriculum problems for a number of years, 
particularly on the state level, one reaches the conclusion there is no panacea 
of general application. The only sensible approach to curriculum improvement 
is through the studied efforts of the individual school 

Many high schools are badly in need of a general overhauling of their 
curriculum; only a few have maintained fluid curriculum procedures and are 
doing a good job of adjusting to the times. There is an ever re-occuring 
impact from the national level for curiculum adjustment, but this impact 
seldom goes beyond the few schools where progressive leadership is already 
alerted to the ever changing needs of boys and girls. It is doubtful whether 
programs such as Life Adjustment or the application of the Ten Imperative 
Needs have had a realistic effect upon the great bulk of the nation’s secondary 
schools. 

The West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Education, West Virginia University, and 
other state colleges, is in the midst of a long-term curriculum study. We 
have made the decision in West Virginia that responsibility for curriculum 
improvement rests with the leadership of the individual high school; namely, 





Delmas F. Miller is Principal of the University High School, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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the principal. The final success or failure of the movement will depend largely 
on how the individual principal responds to the strategic responsibility he 
necessarily carries. To this end we have organized the state in such a manner 
that the individual principal will be given aid and encouragement necessary 
in helping him study, with his faculty, his students, and his community, the 
curriculum needs of his school. 

The West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals is spear- 
heading the drive for curriculum study in every high school in the state. A 
steering committee of twelve principals is co-ordinating the machinery for 
the study. The state is organized into seven regions with the principals of 
each region meeting twice a year. The year's study is culminated with the 
annual program of the state association. The momentum for the total pro- 
cedure is the responsibility of the individual principal who is urged to furnish 
the leadership for his school and community in making curriculum improve- 
ments consistent with the needs of his school. Each principal is encouraged 
to establish a pattern of study he and his associates deem best. Most encourag- 
ing results are on record to date. 

It is a safe thesis to suggest that there are three avenues open for curriculum 
improvement. The first and most common one is the adding or removing 
of courses. After a school has made an effort to determine the needs of the 
pupils it serves, it may feel justified in adding certain courses to its curriculum, 
and conversely it may discover courses that have long outworn their usefulness. 
An interesting corollary is the tendency to add courses continuously and the 
almost complete absence of the tendency to remove courses. Within the last 
two decades there has been a significant expansion of the secondary-school 
curriculum in the areas of commerce, physical education, vocational education, 
and core. According to the best information available, German and Greek 
are the only two subjects that have practically disappeared. A recent study 
made by a West Virginia Work Conference group indicated the patrons of 
West Virginia schools believe in this procedure. They agreed to the adding 
of courses to the curriculum, but they did not name a single subject they 
thought should be removed. 

A second method of curriculum change or improvement might come through 
the adjustment of the direction of emphasis. Every school faces the problem 
of what curriculum pattern it should stress in order to meet its established 
needs. The most common problem involves the decision of whether it is the 
purpose of the secondary school to furnish a general educational background 
for its pupils, or whether the emphasis should be on vocational proficiency. 
An application of the Ten Imperative Needs is a good starting point in the 
search for the direction of curriculum emphasis. 

The third, and probably the most important phase of curriculum study, 
involves the emphasis placed upon instruction. Vast improvement might be 
made in learning opportunities for boys and girls if schools would adopt 
modern methods of instruction in the classroom. The day of the dry, question- 
answer textbook method should be over. The various fields of learning, which 
make important contributions to education, stress the importance of unit 
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instruction. These fields include: psychology, biology, sociology, and _phil- 
osophy. They all call attention to the importance of establishing a central 
unit, or theme, and then teaching all related materials in their proper per- 
spective to the central theme. Other matters that may be given consideration in 
the improvement of the instruction program of a school include: teacher- 
pupil planning, pupil participation, individual instruction, instructional aids, 
adjustment of teaching personnel, and a realistic guidance program. 

The three areas of curriculum improvement described above are suggestive 
for those who ask the question, “What can we do to improve our curriculum?” 
It is probably true that any kind of intelligent consideration of the curriculum 
in relation to pupil needs would result in curriculum improvement. It is 
first necessary to collect accurate data on the functioning of the present cur- 
riculum, evaluate these data in relation to the established needs of pupils, 
and then make necessary adjustment or corroborate present procedures. 
Curriculum improvement will be made in schools that tackle the problem 
vigorously and intelligently. Educational growth will not be found in schools 
where timidity and contentment are deeply entrenched. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES E. SPITZNAS 


on clues to answers to this question we go where we must always go 
for answers, to the nature of our society and the nature of the learners who are 
in senior high school. Immediately we note certain facts. The need in our 
society for scientists, mathematicians, and bi- and multi-lingualists has been 
rising sharply; so have enrollments in our schools. Yet enrollments in science, 
mathematics, and language have been falling, not only relatively but absolutely. 
We have among our pupils the necessary ability for services in these fields, 
but it is in large part untapped. One half of our pupils capable of making 
a score of 120 or better on the Army General Classification Tests are not 
graduating from high school or are not going on to college. This is intolerable 
and very dangerous, in the present state of the world. I suggest: (1) early 
identification of these capable students; (2) provisions for guidance, not 
necessarily for specialized counselors, which studies and relates itself to the 
family and all other cultural factors, not just the economic ones; (3) a fresh 
approach to the teaching of high-school science, mathematics, and language 
that gets them out of the stereotyped, mechanistic, academic rut; (4) in high 
schools where it is not practicable to offer special courses in the various 
branches of science, mathematics, and language, make provisions for pupils 
who are apt in these fields that they may study under supervision but with 
considerable independence the more specialized and advanced aspects of the 
general subjects offered; (5) restudy critically and revise the teaching of quan- 
titative reasoning from the first grade through the twelfth. 


James E. Spitznas is Director of Instruction in the State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Again, on taking a fairly close !ook at our economy and at the learners in 
our senior high schools, I note that vocational education as specific job training 
and as a means of meeting the needs of the slow and the retarded learner 
is working out less and less satisfactorily. Preparation for the skilled, the 
semi-professional, and the technical trades is being deferred more and more 
to post-high-school years. The semiskilled and the unskilled workers need 
education for attitudes, understandings, and habits more than they need train- 
in those skills which can be acquired quickly on the job. The mobility of 
workers and technological change place value on versatility, resourcefulness, 
adaptability, not on one fixed set of skills. Purchase by schools of costly 
power machinery that soon becomes obsolete is questionable. I suggest 
(1) that education for work, for citizenship, and for self-realization be recog 
nized as one, inseparable process; that the goal of vocational competence, the 
goal of civic competence, and the goal of personal development and resource- 
fulness be recognized as interrelated goals; (2) that educational programs 
aim at versatility, ingenuity, adaptability; that, whether the particular program 
consists largely of the practical arts, the fine arts, the social arts, or the language 
arts, this aim requires that it be so planned and effected that pupils will 
apprehend from it the largest possible amount of meaning of the widest 
applicability; (3) that differentiations in programs be made largely in terms 
of the relationship of the “doing” part of the study to meanings and to the 
logical organization of these meanings. Some pupils seem to need almost 
none of the doing in the overt sense. On the opposite extreme of the intel- 
lectual scale, other pupils seem to need all of doing. The program there 
becomes a training program and has little to do with education. (4) That 
industrial arts rather than unit-trade courses be extended through the senior 
high school; (5) that schools make it possible for pupils on the high-school 
level to shift from curriculum to curriculum on the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grade levels. It is not possible, with finality and complete assurance, to cate- 
gorize any individual. He may change because he overcomes a concealed 
physical handicap, an emotional block, a cultural disadvantage, a late maturity, 
or because he generates a concentrated drive which his personal resources 
will support. The school should open ways for him 

Finally, I note that more and more groups are clamoring for more and 
more subjects: economics, sociology, history, geography, geology, aeronautics, 
sex education, driver education, and so on; that more and more of the age 
group 14 to 17 with their widely divergent abilities and disabilities are 
coming into the high school; that for many of these the school seems to have 
no “bite,” no appeal; finally, that time is limited. I suggest: (1) that there 
must of necessity be some interelating, some unification, in the general educa- 
tion program. We may call the result “a core,” if we want. Certainly it 
should have to do with issues and problems that are persistent, studied with 
historical perspective, with the intellectual tools and concepts with which the 
economist, the sociologist, the scientist attacks his problems, with ethical and 
aesthetic norms which must guide us and light the way. (2) That new pat- 
terns of organization and operation, comprehending more down-to-earth, 
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recognizable reality, must be exploited. This exploration should include work 
experience programs of all types and the extension of the physical, the bio- 
logical, and the social science laboratories out of doors to group and inter- 
group dynamics in the community and to farmland, woods, and streams where 
ecological considerations come to life. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION ? 


CHAIRMAN: Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Peter C. McConarty, Principal, Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, 
Massachusetts 
John B. Billings, Principal, Anthony High School, Anthony, Kansas 


Summary of the presentation made by RALPH D. BEERY 


, MOST educators, democratic administration means that the individual 
teacher and pupil shall have a share in determining the conditions and goals 
of his work. Democracy in administration does not mean that the school 
administrator should at any time sit back and permit the teachers, pupils, or 
the adults in the school community literally to run the school. It does signify 
that the administrator must supply a democratic leadership that is a means 
to the end of developing quality leadership in the teachers, pupils, and adults. 

Today, democratic administration may exist in any degree of purity at any 
moment during the average working day of any secondary-school principal. 
The role of the principal in administration may be conceived in one of three 
ways: (a) the principal may think of himself as dominating all situations and, 
therefore, working on his group; (b) he may feel that it is his job to assist 
the group with all its activities, functions, and purposes, thus working for the 
group; and (c) the principal may, however, think of his role as that of one 
who works within the group.! The last way listed is the only role the principal 
can take that will keep his leadership within the area called democratic 
administration. 

Leadership in its pure form is the influencing of people to co-operate 
toward some goal that the leader and the people believe desirable in any given 
situation. Since the preservation and the extension of our democratic ways are 
acceptable, good leadership should be recognized in its better form by its 
democratic character. 

Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
p. 24. 

Ralph D. Beery is Principal of the Grandview Heights High School, Grandview 
Heights, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The primary aim of education—the democratic socialization of the learner— 
seems to be acceptable and well established. Educational leadership may be 
difficult to define and somewhat intangible, but it must be an activity that has 
its base in the primary aim of education. As previously cited, democratic 
administration, or working within the group, is really the only method that 
can release the full potential of a group of teachers, pupils, or community 
adults. .In order to be sure that he assumes his proper role in democratic 
administration, the principal should be certain that: (a) all talents of the group 
are used; (b) each member of the group is allowed to participate; (c) an 
attitude of willingness and ability to co-operate is established; (d) democratic 
leadership is allowed to function as appointed or delegated authority. 

The high-school principal certainly has the responsibility for helping his 
group organize in such a way that it will improve the general school program. 
It must be pointed out that a structure of organization cannot be forced upon 
a group. The implement by which a group functions must come from within 
the group through the process of group action. The principal, by imposing a 
plan upon his group, immediately becomes an outsider and is no longer work- 
ing within the group. Any plan of internal organization should permit the 
active participation of everyone, capitalize on all contributions effectively, and 
allow for continuous improvement in all.policies and practices. From such an 
organization it follows that all progress becomes the common achievement of 
the group. 

Even though the principal may organize the school along the best democratic 
lines, this does not guarantee that the school will become a thoroughly demo- 
cratic school. The degree of democracy will be determined by the understand- 
ing of administrators, teachers, students, and community adults and the degree 
to which they are able to accept responsibility.” 


*Douglass, Hart R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 1945. Chapter XXIII. 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR C. HEARN 


: administration might be defined as administration which 
provides, for a// constituents of the school community, the right and the 
opportunity to share in determining the purposes and policies of the educa- 
tional enterprise. It seeks to avoid the extreme concentration of power, the 
unshared responsibility, and the regimentation of authoritarianism on the one 
hand, and the disorganization and unrestrained freedom of the /aissez-faire 
concept on the other. 

The demands which democratic administration makes upon the principal 
will be considered here as falling into three major categories. While the 
interrelationship of these categories is readily acknowledged, an individual's 


Arthur C. Hearn is Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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competence in all of them cannot be assumed necessarily to follow from his 
competence in one or two. 

The principal who would administer his school democratically must first of 
all be a philosopher, in the broad sense of the term. Since the purpose of 
education is to transmit, maintain, and improve the culture of which it is 
an integral part, the educational leader must be a student of the culture and 
of the philosophy or tenets upon which it is based. The tenets of American 
democracy may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Faith in the moral law—the ideal of justice, brotherly love, equality in the 
ethical and legal sense, the spirit of good will toward all men. 

2. Respect for the individual and faith in his unique worth and infinite value 
regardless of race, creed, or economic circumstance. 

3. Faith in the intelligence of the individual, and a willingness and ability to use 
reason and the method of co-operation, rather than prejudice, bigotry, or force in the 
solution of group problems. 

General objectives for American education must be derived from the fore- 
going tenets. The Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education and 
the Purposes of Education in American Democracy are examples of objectives 
which have exerted considerable influence in our school programs. Thoughtful 
consideration and understanding of the philosophical basis of American 
democracy and its implications for education must be an integral part of the 
effective principal's professional equipment. 

A second demand which democratic administration makes of the principal 
is that he be a good organizer. This involves the ability to translate educa- 
tional objectives into broad categories of “things to be done,” to formulate 
a plan of organization through which they can be done, and so to select and 
assign personnel that they wi/l be done as effectively as possible. 

Schools attempting to implement present-day educational objectives must 
provide for a broad and varied program. This will include course of study 
development, guidance and health services, extraclass activity, and much be- 
sides. It is the principal's responsibility to see that no need is overlooked in 
the total program of the school. 

No more challenging problem exists for the principal than that of selecting 
people for the various roles of responsibility within the organization. Demo- 
cratic administration requires that he make the most effective possible use of 
personnel. To achieve this he must be familiar with each individual's training 
and experience background. But this is not enough. What about his interests 
and his aspirations, his health and vitality, his ability to function effectively 
with other people? What shortcomings does the staff as a whole possess, 
and what gaps remain to be filled as replacements and additions become 
necessary and justifiable? Many a well-meaning principal has failed in the 
essential area of organizational ability. 

The third major requirement which democratic administration exacts of 
the principal now comes into focus. He must exemplify the democratic 
concept of leadership. Democratic administration requires that to the best 
of his ability he liberate and utilize the intelligence of all his partners in 
the educational enterprise. His responsibility does not end with the appoint- 
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ment of a student council adviser, a custodian, a secretary, or the chairman 
of a curriculum committee. His function with respect to these individuals 
and to all others with whom he is associated is unique. He must understand 
the relationship of the various aspects of the school program to each other 
and to the program as a whole, and he must assist his colleagues to develop 
an understanding of these relationships. For example, he would ordinarily 
lack the competency of his English teachers to develop units of work in 
composition. However, he should be able to assist these English teachers in 
understanding general educational objectives and in seeing the need for devel- 
oping courses of study in English which are designed to contribute in the best 
possible way to the attainment of those objectives. Similarly, he cannot be 
expected to have acquired the sponsors’ specialized knowledge of each of the 
various extraclass activities. He can and should, however, possess an under- 
standing of certain problems common to many activities (such as finance, 
eligibility requirements, and meeting time) and be able to guide the staff 
toward the discovery of satisfactory solutions. He must understand that, 
whereas the citizens of the community lack the experience and training to make 
technical contributions to the development of the educational program, these 
citizens do have a role at the policy level which they can and should exercise. 
He must recognize that within the limits of their experience and maturity, 
students, too, have a rightful part to play if they are to learn and practice 
the ways of democracy. In short, the principal has the responsibility of mold- 
ing individuals and groups into a smoothly working team. 

Democratic administration can thus be seen to exact three requirements of 
the principal. He must be a philosopher, an organizer, and a leader. Only 
to the extent that he exemplified all three of these qualities will his school 
assume its crucial role in the present and future well-being of American 
democracy. 


WHAT ARE RECENT TRENDS IN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION ? 
CHAIRMAN: Jesse G. Fox, Assistant Superintendent, Division of Junior High 
Schools, Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Charles H. Miller, Principal, Springfield School, Battle Creek, Michigan 
P. D. Graybeal, Principal, Sedgwick Junior High School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by DRAYTON E. MARSH 


| HE junior high school is the only truly American part of the United 
States school system. Junior high-school administrators and teachers will make 
it the lighthouse school of our American school system in the years ahead. 


Drayton E. Marsh is Principal of the Culver City Junior High School, Culver 
City, California. 
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There was a period between 1938 and 1946 when the junior high-school 
movement lost ground, but this is not true today. The junior high school is 
here to stay and, during the next decade, its contribution to education will 
be outstanding. 

Today, educators, parents, doctors, social workers, and juvenile officers 
are beginning to understand that all people grow and learn from birth to 
death by developmental stages. Adolescence is just one stage in that process, 
and we have found by experience that young people do have unique needs 
during this period of their lives. This concern for and desire to know more 
about our young people from the ages of twelve to sixteen is sweeping the 
country. As far back as 1919, educators were saying that the distinctive 
characteristic of the junior high school was its dedication to serving the needs 
of early adolescence. For thirty-five years we have been trying to put this 
philosophy into practice. At last junior high-school administrators and 
teachers have awakened to the fact that this philosophy must and can become 
a reality. As our leaders in the profession see the light, new trends pop up all 
over the junior high-school educational scene. Some of them are: 

1. A teamwork approach by faculty and administration to the solution of their 
problems. 

2. A continuous evaluation of the program to improve the learning situation: 
grouping; providing for the gifted; and up-grading in skill subjects, ¢.g., reading, 
spelling, efc. 

3. A constant effort to acquire a thorough understanding of the pupil, his needs, 
his ways of life, his problems—a real guidance approach. 

4. A better in-service training program for all teachers, new and old-timers. 

5. Programs of parent education designed specifically to help parents better to under- 
stand adolescent boys and girls. 

These are trends that are helping boys and girls have a full, rich, and 
joyous life now, in the present, so that they can also enjoy full, rich, and 


joyous years as mature men and women. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE H. SPAIN 


Axcmcen to Paul Mort and William Vincent, the junior high school 
is entirely too new to have any trends. They said, you know, that it took fifty 
years from the time someone had an educational idea until it was tried out 
in actual practice, and then it took another fifty years before it would come 
into general use. According to the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
“The first 3-year schools to be recognized as junior high schools were those 
established at Columbus (Ohio) in September 1909 and in Berkeley (Cal- 
ifornia) in January 1910.” 

The school where I am principal was constructed in 1915, and I am certain 
that if the first principal, Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, was living and could pay 
us a visit today he would not recognize his old building. I can hardly imagine 





Clarence H. Spain is Principal of the Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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what sort of school program he had. At first there were no provisions in the 
building for any of the following: library, homemaking, gymnasium, shower 
baths, playgrounds, cafeteria, mechanical drawing, industrial arts, music, art, 
dramatics, photography, sight-saving, nurse, audio-visual, and counseling 
rooms. They did have then and I am still using, too much I'm afraid, the 
principal's office! Since my school has added all of the above over the period 
of forty years, I do not take too seriously the statement by Brothers Mort and 
Vincent, unless perhaps they were speaking about their college colleagues, 
or possibly our senior high-school principals! 

The old saw, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” certainly holds true 
as far as the establishment of junior high schools is concerned. As far as 
I can find, no one in any of the early speeches or in any of the early com- 
mittee reports on the reorganization of the secondary-school program ever 
suggested or asked for a junior high school. It seems that the junior high 
schools got into the program somewhat like an unwanted step-child. (I do 
not belong to the camp of those who think we are still being treated that way.) 
The fact is our own department of secondary education appointed a standing 
committee on 6-year courses in 1905 to support the idea that the high school 
should have six years of the twelve-year program. They gave as their reason 
that the seventh grade rather than the ninth was the turning point in the 
pupil's life, as the age of adolescence demands new methods and wiser direc- 
tion. Of course, they wanted to add two years to their program rather than 
subtracting one year by subdividing it into the junior and high divisions. 
However, the very same arguments they used were used later in the discussions 
for the development of the junior high schools. The reports that this standing 
committee made did more than any other professional group to clarify the 
need and purposes for which the new type of school organization should serve. 
But the point I wish to make is that these reports appeared after the first junior 
high schools had already been established. My contention is that the junior 
high school came about not because of ‘any high seunding theories of educa- 
tion but because it was an economic convenience. In all the early writings 
I found only one man willing to admit this. Superintendent Bunker of 
Berkeley, California, writing about the introduction of the junior high school 
in that city stated that the intermediate school served as a solution to the 
Berkeley building program. And as George Gobel would say, “There you 
are. 

And “Here I am” to say that regardless of the when or the how, in the 
words of Martin Essex and Paul Spayde as given in their article in the Nation's 
Schools, for August, 1954, the “junior high school is here to stay.’ The 
junior high school is here to stay because the administrators and teachers in 
these units are aware of the challenge and are sincerely trying to meet the 
educational problems peculiar to the early adolescent. 

Not only is the junior high school firmly established, but also the number 
of junior high schools is rapidly increasing to meet the housing problem as 
our nation becomes more and more urbanized. According to the U. S. Office 
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of Education's Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1950-52 the number 
of junior high schools has grown as follows: 
1920, 55; 1930, 1,842; 1938, 2,372; 1946, 2,653; 1952, 3,227. 

Now that we have so many junior high schools, and they are increasing 
so fast, if we can rely on the figures given in the introduction to A Report 
for 1952-1954 of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, it might be a 
safe guess to say we will have 5,000 junior high schools by 1965. 


We can note a decided trend in thought concerning the functions of the 
junior high school by comparing our present thinking with the earlier state- 
ments in this regard. In 1920, Dr. Briggs listed the functions of the junior 
high school as emphasizing, largely, vocational training. Seven years later, 
Dr. L. V. Koos prepared a list of functions in which the idea of training 
for democracy was stressed. Twenty years later, 1947, Gruhn and Douglas in 
The Modern Junior High School, gives us the most recent statement of the 
functions of the junior high school. They listed the following six functions: 
. Integration of learning experiences 
. Exploration of pupil aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
. Guidance 
. Individualization of instruction 
. Socialization 

6. Articulation of elementary with secondary education 

You see, the trend of thought has been completely reversed from the needs 
of our industrial society, and the needs of democracy, to the needs of the 
individual by providing him opportunities for continuity and guiding him 
into those fields where he is most likely to succeed. We have grown in this 
direction I believe because we have come to the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as an integrated program. Integration takes place within the 
individual student; therefore, the program offered should be of such character 
as to offer opportunities for the pupil to attain integration. It is also a recog- 
nized fact that a pupil can respond on no level but his own. Because the 
individual has to attain continuity for himself and because each individual 
responds on a different level, the only possible ways to provide educational 
experiences suitable for each pupil, is as Douglas and others have pointed out, 
through a program of individualized instruction. I realize as you do that 
we can never bring this ideal of individualized instruction to perfect fulfill- 
ment, but there is no reason for us to lessen our energies in the attempt. None 
of us will ever attain to the perfection of living as outlined in christian 
ethics, but that is no reason for us to stop trying in our attempts to live better 
our daily lives. 

Although much study and thought have been given to the functions and 
purposes of the junior high schools, much knowledge has been acquired con- 
cerning the nature of and needs of the adolescent, and many changes in our 
social order and ways of living and earning a living have occurred, yet funda- 
mental changes in the curriculum have been very few and very slow. I do 
not go as far as Nelson L. Bossing did in his article in the September, 1954, 
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of The Clearing House. In it he said, “At present the typical junior high 
school is but a small imitation of the senior high school and, thus of neces- 
sity, the college which the senior high school tries to imitate.” He went on 
to state that the present programs of most junior high schools are obsolete 
I maintain that, while there is much similarity in administrative minutiae 
such as the required subjects of English, history, mathematics, and health 
with the usual run of electives consisting mainly of art, music, science, home- 
making, industrial arts and the like, a great deal of improvement has been 
made in the way teachers teach. And in this teachers had to learn largely 
for themselves, for Professor Bossing and other university and college pro- 
fessors have not been too successful in demonstrating better ways of teaching 


In the earlier studies the core curriculum was referred to as the group of 
required subjects. In recent years, however, the core curriculum has taken 
on an entirely new meaning. As now employed, it not only means those 
learning experiences required of all pupils but it is also thought of as a new 
plan of organization of those experiences so that they may be clearly related 
to each other and lead more directly to well-integrated learning outcomes 
There is no data available to indicate the extent to which this core curriculum, 
in its mew sense, has been used. In a nation-wide study that Dr. W. T. 
Gruhn made for his doctoral thesis in 1940, he found that about one fourth 
of all junior high schools had combined courses. Of course, English and 
social studies were the more frequently combined, and the schools of the 
West reported such cqurses more frequently than other areas. 


In search for helps in the educational literature on this topic, I found that 
most writers recommended what we now call the core curriculum and that 
all the reported experiments that had been conducted which attempted to 
provide integration were experiments in the core curriculum. In general, the 
writers’ recommendations concur in this fashion: Use the required core 
program for three quarters of the pupil's time in the seventh and eighth 
grades, one half the pupil's time in the ninth and tenth grades, and one third 
of the pupil's time in the eleventh and twelfth grades, assuming the core 
program had occupied the major portion of the pupil's time in the elementary 
grades. Although writers in the field of educational literature seem over- 
whelmingly in favor of the core-type organization, I was told last year by 
Dr. John J. Brooks, Director of the New Lincoln School, that, much to his 
disappointment, fewer and fewer schools each year were using the core-type 
organization. As I remember the core-type program was started by the Pro- 
gressive Education Assaciation. This association had to drop its name because 
a number of people with influence, who did not understand education, began 
a concerted attack against progressive education. The newest term being used 
by those who wish to improve learning by providing opportunity for con- 
tinuity is Life Adjustment Education. Last year I was asked by a fellow 
principal when we were talking at the meeting in Milwaukee if I had a Life 
Adjustment Education program in my school. I replied, “I hope so, but 
please don’t name it.” I see no need to give the stand-patters a target. 
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Years ago I heard a principal bragging about the greatness of his school by 
calling off a long list of electives his school was offering. We have long since 
passed the stage of evaluating the effectiveness of a school’s program by the 
number of its offerings. It is now well known that there is little correlation 
between quantity of offerings and quality of teaching. Also, there are no 
studies to show that the fusion of subjects lead to well-integrated learning 
outcomes. Therefore, | do not recommend any particular type of organization 
that may best provide the desirable learning outcomes, for all types of organi- 
zations, bells ringing at stated times, grade placement, report-card grades, and 
the like are barriers rather than aids to effective learning opportunities. I 
agree with Dr. Alice Miel of Teachers College, Columbia University, when 
she said, “It is my considered belief that the judgment of the teacher, using 
effective processes of group and individual planning, is our only dependable 
source of providing continuity for the learner.” 

This very statement by Dr. Miel gives us the clue to the present thinking, 
and the challenge that faces us as administrators. Although many studies are 
available concerning the functions and purposes of the junior high school, 
there is the great need for studies that will show the type of programs, activi- 
ties, and practices that are most effective in achieving these functions. The 
early definitions of the junior high school are not satisfactory today. In fact, 
many educators today doubt the advisability of such practices as departmental- 
ized teaching, elective courses, and homogenous grouping, at least to the degree 
that these features have been emphasized in the past. Th tendency at present 
is to emphasize the instructional program rather than administrative practices. 
And for this changing role that the administrator is called upon to perform 
as he seeks to improve the instructional program, I can cite you no better 
sources than the following two books published last year: Creative School 
Administration by Shane and Yauch (Holt, 1954), and The Effective School 
Principal by Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon (Prentice-Hall, 1954). 

The limitations of time, as well as my own limitations, have caused me to 
omit many features of the junior high-school program; for examples, the 
need to strengthen our lines of communication between the school and the 
community. I hope our thinking has been stimulated sufficiently to make us 
conscious of the great challenge before us. We in America have a higher 
regard for the individual than in many other countries. The dignity of the 
individual was written into the basic law when our democracy was started. 
The eyes of all the world were upon our country then to see if this idea 
was workable, and truly all the eyes of the world are still on us to see if we 
can meet the stresses and strains of this day where we find ourselves with a 
mighty power dead set on destroying our way of life. But let us take heart and 
be thankful that we are controlled only by democratic ideals and limited 
only by our abilities and visions. 
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HOW MAY WE USE THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES TO DEVELOP 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP? 


CHAIRMAN: W. Fletcher Simpson, Principal, Shaker Heights Junior High 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
A. W’. Salisbury, Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois 
G. Reed Sanderson, Principal, Mt. Jordan Junior High School, Sandy, Utah 
McDonald Hughes, Principal, Druid High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by JIM BROCKMAN 


a™ a hundred years ago Charles Dickens wrote a rather good definition 
of education when he called it the means of forming good or bad citizens, 
miserable or happy men. In the day of Charles Dickens, most schools were 
private schools or those which could be attended only by boys whose parents 
could afford the tuition fee. 

Your education began with what your parents taught you. It started when 
you were a baby and your parents painstakingly showed you how to get along 
in a strange new world. Little by little, they taught you to walk, to talk, to 
feed and dress yourself, and to get along with other people. Getting along 
with other people meant learning respect for the rights of others—including 
their property—and the standards of conduct in the community. Our school 
education is based on a foundation of home education. The home, church, 
and school are very important educational institutions and, since the youth of 
our country will be the citizens of tomorrow, it is necessary that we provide 
in our program of studies the opportunity for the development of good 
citizenship traits. 

Being a citizen, of course, means much more than just voting. The good 
citizen and the poor citizen may both vote, and they may both vote alike. 
But the good one will have qualities of character and interests that the poor 
one will lack: neighborliness, honesty, co-operativeness, respect for the law, 
respect for the rights of others, interest in good government, and willingness 
to contribute his own efforts to the needs of his community and his country. 

These qualities are not the product of the adolescent period, to be sure. 
But it is in adolescence that they can take on significance in terms of the 
adult world. Adult problems and adult behavior have, naturally, more mean- 
ing to the person about to become an adult than to the child. The adolescent 
also explores adult behavior more fully than does the child both in his activi- 
ties and in his speculative thinking. He observes the adult; he questions his 
motives; he weighs his values; he imitates some of his behavior; and he 
develops habits that will be of use to him in the world that he is about to 
enter. Anyone who has worked with boys and girls will know that some of 





Jim Brockman is Principal of the Senior High School, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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them have changed from wrong doing to right doing, from self-centeredness to 
co-operative ways, from antagonism toward others to a liking for others when 
given the right influences and the right environment. 

I like to feel that my school and community are providing the proper 
influences and the right environment for the youth of our community. A 
teacher—and I mean a real teacher, not a teacher in name only—will do 
everything in his power to help the adolescent find himself and prepare for 
his entrance into the adult world. We live in a very complicated society 
and its very structure makes for complexity in choice and decision. For many 
young people, it presents many hazards which are difficult for boys and girls 
to overcome. 

Life may be difficult for the youth because he is kept a child when he is 
physically nearly an adult. He may look like an adult, but is often treated like 
a child. He may not appear as an adult to adults, but he himself may feel 
like one. I believe that many of the teenage problems in our schools are 
created by the principal and his staff when they fail to accept and treat the 
high-school student as an adult. If we hope to develop good citizens in our 
school, we must first earn the respect and understanding of the student. We 
earn respect by accepting the youth into our confidence and by treating him 
as a young adult. It is our duty as school people to guide and direct young 
people in the right direction. Our goal should always be to make them good 
citizens as well as happy men and women. 

When I was asked to present for discussion the topic, “How May We Use 
the Program of Studies To Develop Good Citizenship?” my first thought was 
that I am not qualified to discuss this topic. Then I realized that this was an 
opportunity to learn something about my own school and faculty. So I asked 
my faculty to think about the topic. On a given date they submitted their 
ideas of “How May We Use the Program of Studies To Develop Good 
Citizenship?” It was a challenge to the faculty to evaluate and determine 
the part that they were playing in helping to make good citizens out of our 
boys and girls. 

If you really want the answer to “How May We Use the Program of Studies 
To Develop Good Citizenship?” I would like to suggest that you ask your 
faculty to submit to you in writing the things that they are doing in their 
classes to help develop good citizenship. You will receive many many differ- 
ent ideas. You will find faculty members that have given very little thought 
to the question, and then you will find others that are very conscious of their 
responsibility for the development of good citizenship traits. You will have 
a better understanding of your school and faculty. Your faculty will become 
conscious of things other than textbooks and the facts that they contain. 
The size of your school, type of community in which your school is located, 
quality of teaching personnel, and attitude of the administration will help 
to determine the things that you are doing in your program of studies te 


develop good citizenship. 
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We could take each subject and list many things the teacher could do that 
would help develop good citizens. It would be a waste of time for us to 
discuss each individual subject, when the responsibility for the development 
of the program must center on the teacher in the classroom. Find out what 
your teachers are doing, and then work from that point for a better over-all 
program. If time permits, I should like to have you relate the unusual activi- 
ties that have been developed in your school that would give us some practical 
suggestions for possible use in our school. For example: being a principal 
in a new school in a different part of the state has many problems that 
disappear after you become acquainted with community, students, and parents. 
The football banquet was a potluck affair with the entire family of each team 
member present. As a player and administrator this made my eighteenth 
football banquet and it became different from all the rest when the master of 
ceremonies asked one of the football players to give the blessing and to lead 
the team in the singing of the Lord's Prayer. In checking with the coach after 
the affair was over, I was told that, win or lose, the boys always sang the 
Lord's Prayer in returning home on the bus. After this experience, the foot- 
ball boys were not just players but young men that will be good citizens 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD W. FOWLER 


No EDUCATOR will dispute the fact that vitalized citizenship educa- 
tion in the secondary school is essential for the survival of our democratic 
society. The means by which such education can be put into an already over- 
crowded program is another factor to be considered. The promotion of 
citizenship training in the secondary school is dependent upon the leadership 
and interest of the administration in such a program. Provisions for citizen- 
ship training in the program of studies will be developed to the degree to 
which the administration encourages its staff to undertake school and com- 
munity projects which train for effective citizenship. It is also essential that a 
spirit of co-operation be developed between the academic and non-academic 
departments of the school if citizenship training is to become a part of its 
curriculum. The task of promoting citizenship education, whether it is social, 
economic, or political, is not for the social studies department alone; it must 
permeate the whole program of the secondary school. Furthermore, citizenship 
training among our students will be successful only to the extent to which 
school and community are willing and ready to work together. 

Too many teachers and administrators believe that correct attitudes toward 
participation in a democratic society will develop through academic classroom 
discussions. However, if the desired objectives of citizenship training are to 
materialize in practice, we must provide time for students, teachers, and com- 
munity leaders to work and to plan together in order to recognize and to solve 
school and community problems. Some worth-while projects may require 


Donald W. Fowler is Principal of the Stratford High School, Stratford, Connecticut. 
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released time from classes, and, when this is essential, then provisions for it 
should be worked out co-operatively between teachers and the administration. 
A flexible program of studies will certainly allow for ‘learning by doing,” a 
type of learning which often has to take place outside of the classroom. 
Experience with a vitalized citizenship training program has demonstrated to 
our faculty that students going out into the community to study its problems, 
understand better the community in which they live. The association which 
these students have had with community leaders has been an invaluable aid 
in bringing the school and the community closer together. Furthermore, 
students working on certain civic projects have been able to bring to the 
attention of the city government and interested lay people the need to take 
action on certain problems which they felt were of concern to them and 
to their community. 

The best summary of the task before the school in using the program of 
studies to promote better citizenship is found in the Connecticut State De- 
partment Bulletin, No. 50, The Task of Citizenship Education (pp. 25-31): 

1. The atmosphere must be democratic. 

2. Parents and teachers should realize that in setting up the program of citizenship 
that each individual matures at a different rate, and, consequently, projects should be 
geared to abilities and needs. 

3. The creative qualities of each and every student should be encouraged. 

4. The program of studies should recognize the interests and needs of youth in a 


democratic society 
5. There should be an emphasis on processes and skills that are appropriate to a 


democracy. 

6. Youth should have opportunities to make decisions and take social action on 
matters that are of concern to themselves and to the community. 

7. There should be a closer tie-up between the school and community life 

8. A variety of activities will be sponsored by the school in addition to the 


activities undertaken in various classes. 
9. Communication and expressions should be through a variety of media such as 


audio-visual aids, field trips, internship with various community agencies, interviews, 
discussions by community leaders before the class, and newspapers. 

In the final analysis, the result of citizenship education will be evaluated 
by parents, community leaders, staff, and students. The effectiveness of actual 
citizenship practices will be measured by the knowledge, improved attitudes, 
and skills which students have gained from active participation in making 
decisions and influencing, for the better, changes in school and community 
life. Citizenship education, over a period of years, will be evaluated by what 
a school’s drop-outs and graduates accomplish in the community, how well 
they assume their responsibilities as mature citizens and how active a part they 
will take in local, state, national, and international affairs. 
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HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTE HIS PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH AND THAT OF HIS STAFF? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred C. Slager, Co-ordinator of Curriculum and In-Service Educa- 
tion, Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
A. B. Combs, Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
W. E. Campbell, Principal, Norview High School, Norfolk, Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by LEROY J. KNOEPPEL 


= the beginning of secondary education, parents and teachers of 
America have looked to the principal for educational leadership. Because of 
his technical knowledge based on past experience and academic courses, he 
adequately took care of his community's countless educational problems and 
questions. However, in the early years, the principal exerted so much effort 
furnishing this leadership that he had little time left for his own professional 
educational growth. 

Along with the transition and growth of educational problems, the principal 
lately has had to find more time to serve as an educational consultant or leader 
in in-service training and professional growth of his staff. Media used have 
ranged from the simple faculty meeting to the well-organized staff study groups. 
But in recent years, teachers and administrators have placed much more 
emphasis on the workshop type of meeting, where both meet jointly to discuss 
and work toward the solution of common educational problems. 

One of the more significant areas in which the administrator develops pro- 
fessional growth is national meetings, such as we are attending now. These 
and other meetings on the state, county, local or community levels serve to 
stimulate the administrator to gain knowledge which he may pass on to those 
who will profit most from his experiences. 

All of us remember King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
To me, this is a typical example of in-service training, co-operative thinking, 
and growth. People in the field of secondary education for many years have 
accepted this method, as exemplified by superintendents round tables or area 
round tables, to deal with general or pertinent educational problems. 

No longer is the secondary-school principal an accepted authority in all 
fields of secondary education. Now he must rely on specialists in various 
fields to lead or to guide his thinking. The great demands placed on the 
principal define his role in a modern high school as a general-type educa- 
tional leader. In addition to‘the hundreds of pertinent media for professional 
growth, I can think of several that have become common practices. 





LeRoy J. Knoeppel is Superintendent of the Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. 
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In the first place, the. growth of this organization indicates the type of 
professional training that administrators now seek. Second, because of the 
present-day demands placed on all phases of education, each of us must learn 
the causes and reasons behind each educational advancement. In the early 
years, you and I, coming from the average college of education, possessed in 
many cases only a basic philosophy and a few methods of education that 
helped us as we grew as administrators. Experience became our best teacher. 
We now find, however, that organizations—national, state, county, area, or 
local—exert a constant pressure on the administrator to seek, to gain, and to 
evaluate materials and methods that will develop and advance his own par- 
ticular school system. 

I find this meeting one of the greatest motivating factors to inspire admin- 
istrators for personal growth. However, with proper organization, we as 
administrators, can develop, through our own philosophy, an interest in the 
local community that will strain our efforts to the utmost. I am sure that 
today we will gain ideas to take back to our communities which will, directly 
or indirectly, greatly affect our local secondary school. 

One of my good friends once said, “The best secondary-school administra- 
tion comes from an hour spent in thought each day.” Others insist that a 
prayer to the Almighty was the secret of their success. Regardless of our 
divergent beliefs as to the administrator's role itt promoting the professional 
growth of his staff and that of himself, I believe that certain essential attrib- 
utes stand out as important in this development 

Because we come from a variety of administrative programs, I cannot direct 
your thinking in terms of any kind of school system. Many of you come 
from well-organized unit systems; others of you are principals of high schools 
who are responsible only for carrying out policies and procedures. Still others 
are the chief administrative officer of a secondary school encompassing the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, while others are principals of 
senior high schools or junior high schools. 

In my humble opinion, several procedures have contributed foremost to 
my personal professional development. I have already mentioned these meet- 
ings and those at local levels as necessary to our professional growth. I believe 
further that professional growth can best be obtained by participation with 
staff members from kindergarten through high school on an area basis, where 
teachers and administrators study problems of particular interest and set up 
programs to meet these needs. We might name this typical organization an 
Area Educators’ Council, having for its basic premise in-service training. A 
part of this departmental program might be the pre-, post-, or released-time 
type of workshop. There, the teachers and principals could study on a vol- 
untary basis certain areas of interest from which certainly the administrator 
would become enlightened and would grow professionally. 

One of the most successful ways in which the principal may promote the 
professional growth of his staff and likewise promote his own professional 
growth is through the medium of an educator's council organized on the local 
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level. The opportunities that present themselves through organization by 
committee, by interest groups, and by such subject matter areas provide 
enough flexibility to bring through channels that float from county, state, or 
national organizations to the local level. It likewise provides an opportunity 
for interest to float from the local level as well as from the particular school 
systems problem. This area council not only will be concerned with the prob- 
lems of the local schools but also that of the neighboring school, as well as 
the interest beyond the area. Principals generally concern themselves too 
little in stimulating staff members professionally. This is primarily due to 
precedent and lack of funds. Many schools are providing drawing accounts 
for all staff members especially where their in-service growth and professional 
development stems from local interest. 

I am of the opinion that in-service training and professional growth are 
synonomous terms; that encouragement and listening to experiences of other 
administrators are a definite asset to him if he hears the reports, participates in 
the discusions, analyzes the problem, and puts the procedure to work. Another 
example of good procedure is for four or five administrators to meet at each 
other's schools once a month for luncheon and for a general discussion of 
common problems. 

In conclusion, may I say that the administrator must be the motivating 
factor. His role is counselor, adviser, organizer, stimulator. He must be 
willing to encourage, to accept defeat, to start again, and then to smile with 
accomplishment; give credit to those who are handling this work with him 
In so doing, the administrator will promote his as well as the professional 
growth of his staff. 


Summary of the presentation made by WARREN L. EVENSON 


WV HEN we speak of a principal ‘growing in his profession,” we of 
course have reference to something other than his waistline; yet, just what 
this “something other’ is appears to be very difficult to grasp. Undoubtedly, 
this growth has something to do with changes in the way the principal thinks, 
or the way he feels, or the way he acts. If changes occur which increases the 
probabilities that his school will more effectively attain its objectives, it seems 
safe to assume the principal has grown professionally. 

More specifically, we think of growth taking place in attitudes and skills 
The presentation today wili deal with attitudes and skills essential for the 
professional principal. Then too, a list of desirable practices or means which 
tend to develop professional growth will be presented together with a list 
of obstacles to be overcome 

The following presentation, with numbers in parentheses indicating the 
number of references, is a compilation of the contributions of seventy-six 
principals who responded to my plea for help on this project 


Warren L. Evenson is Principal of the Central High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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I. Attitudes Most Likely To Enhance Professional Growth 
A. Toward personality or character of principal 


II 


ie 


Belief and desire associated with the fact that he should and can 
improve (13) 

Sincerity of purpose (3) 

Intellectual curiosity; optismism ; co-operative; desire for increased 
democratic spirit; sincerely interested in people (2) 

Humility, pride in staff; integrity; progressive; lack of concern 
for credit; enthusiasm, fairness, belonging, loyalty (1) 


Toward solution of specific problems 


1. 


> w Nh 


Openmindedness (14) 

Alertness for new ideas (7) 

Patience (3) 

Tolerance of ideas and people; hear both sides; “Be not the first 
by whom the new are tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside” ; 
every contact an opportunity for professional growth (2) 
Impartiality; desire to listerx; objective; not easily stimulated to 
emotional upsets; looking for the best point of view not necessarily 
that of principal (1) 


Toward the importance of principalship 


| 


2 
3. 
4 


l. 
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The principal must regard his position a professional undertaking 
of vital importance (6) 

The principal is there to serve students (5) 

The principal is responsible for inspiration of staff (2) 

Education is important for solution of social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems; the principal must keep informed; the principal 
is a leader (1) 


. Toward the nature of effective administration 


Educational concepts and procedures are continually changing; 
therfore, administration is a dynamic, not a static, profession (8) 
There is a constant need to keep up with modern practices (7) 
Needs of all students must be considered (5) 

Principal is in partnership with community (4) 

Administration is a democratic process (3) 

Must take time for planning regardless of other matters; faculty 
is a storehouse of ideas; faith in people with delegated authority ; 
education is a co-operative enterprise; search for better under- 
standing of problems confronting students, teachers, and par- 
ents (1) 


Skills Most Important for the Professional Principal 
Elements of general administration 


A. 


E. 
2 

3. 
4. 


Organization (19) 
Communications (8) 
Unity of purpose (7) 
Delegation; leadership (6) 
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5. Evaluation; co-ordination; morale (2) 

6. Unity of action; planning; staffing (1) 

Elements of school administration 

1. Supervision of instruction (5) 

2. Interpret school to public (4) 

3. Curriculum making; group dynamics (3) 

4. Record keeping (2) 

5. Master teacher (1) 

Abilities necessary in dealing with others in solving problems 

Meeting and working in harmony with people (25) 

Deal firmly with patient judgment (5) 

Of personnel management (4) 

Administrative efficiency (3) 

Of obtaining co-operative effort of staff (2); tact to get teachers 

to do things that need to be done (2) 

6. Sense of humor; to reserve judgment until all facts are known; 
to make positive suggestion ; to inspire confidence; to direct others 
to do the job; to explain situations without making question 
personal; in liking people; identifying problems of school; hon- 
esty; friendliness; patience; courage; respect for others; good 
mixer; to stimulate; to use small successes of teachers to inspire 
greater achievements; to discipline students and maintain respect; 
to move cautiously in effecting change; to anticipate events (1) 


~ dwn 


IH]. What Practices Contribute Most to Professional Growth 


A. 
B. 


-_-lOmmon 


Reading professional books and magazines (32) 

Active participation in local, state, and national professional organ- 
izations (23) 

Visitations to other schools (12) 


. Conferences or meetings with principals of similar interest (16) 


Summer or other workshops (11) 
Summer school (7) 
“Bull Sessions” or ‘Chewing Matches” (5) 


. Graduate work (3) 
. In-service-training program; evaluations of student progress; cur- 


riculum construction programs; co-operative study by professional 
men; democratic procedures in attacking problem (2) 


. Staff meetings to discuss school problems; self-examination by staff ; 


self-examination by principal; evaluating other schools; assistantship 
under a successful principal; read with thought, ‘Does this give me 
an idea for our school’; being expendable in teacher, student, and 
public activities; accumulating a good professional library; working 
with faculty members on problems pertinent to school; writing; 
attempting projects which require investigations and research; active 
participation in community affairs; procedures for handling details 
expeditiously; procedures for effectively delegating authority; super- 
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visory: program; study with staff and community research committee; 
keep door open to teachers and parents; travel; yearly intensive study 
of one phase of school program; encourage experimentation by teach- 
ers; evaluation programs of activities; conference with salesmen; 
faculty assistance in forming administrative policies; classroom visita- 
tion; area and state association projects; non-professional meetings; 
university short courses 


IV. What Obstacles Must Principals Overcome in Establishing Program for 
Professional Growth? 


A. 
B. 


Time (24) 
Willingness to accept things as they are, “inertia,” “status quo,” 
etc. (12) 


C. Money (10) 
D. 
E. Satisfaction with years of experience using same procedures; energy; 


Habits of getting submerged in trivia (7) 


lack of general assistance to delegate; lack of clerical help; lack of 
status of principals in minds of board of education; superintendents, 
and teachers (3) 


. Vested interests; complacency; indifference; lack of interest; attitudes 


of boards; too busy with other things; teacher resistance to profes- 
sional programs; outmoded traditions; idea that teachers are so over- 
worked there is no time for in-service training program (2) 

Lack of motivation; feeling of frustration because certain problems 
never seem to be solved; lack of co-operation; poorly planned days; 
lack of good supervisory program; tendency of staff to stagnate; 
closed-mindedness ; lethargy; family obligations; lack of understand- 
ing how to use community resources; selfishness causes us not to share 
the greatness of our job; summertime needed to fit summer school 
schedules; lack of clear-cut picture of functions for secondary educa- 
tion; lack of delegation; too involved in roytine work; difficulties 
of selling practices to board and superintendent; politics in school 
boards; too large secondary schools; lack of policy; lack of vision; 
lack of initiative; materialism; too many interests (1) 


The lack of time and space does not allow for the inclusion of generaliza- 
tions or conclusions, but then perhaps these should be left to the individual 
principal as he meditates over his own program for professional growth. 
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HOW MAY CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES BE EFFECTIVELY TAUGHT? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the Junior Town Meeting League and the 
Department of School Services and Publications of Wesleyan University) 


CHAIRMAN: I. Keith Tyler, Director, Institute for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; President, Junior Town 
Meeting League 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
H. H. Helble, Principal, Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Jacob M. Ross, Principal, Yeshivah of Flatbush High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM H. CONNOR 


aw problems of social studies instruction at the secondary-school level 
are many. As teachers and administrators, we are constanly on the alert for 
new insights into the questions of course organization, developing skills and 
attitudes with students, and improving our own teaching techniques. Educa- 
tors have increasingly looked to the area of current affairs to provide mean- 
ingful content in the social studies and to current problems or issues of a 
controversial nature through which to sharpen the skills of students in critical 
thinking. The techniques of discussion in the classroom have been increas- 
ingly employed as a highly effective method of considering and resolving 
these issues. 

This does not mean that the ideal pattern for effective social studies insrtuc- 
tion is here or that discussion and current affairs are the single solution to 
our curriculum and teaching problems. There are problems, not insurmount- 
able, to be reckoned with. 

1. There are strong pressures at work to retain, in traditional form, the 
standard subject matter of American history, world history and American 
government in the secondary-school curriculum. There are still strong vested 
interests in standard subject matter content—knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. 

2. There are strong pressures on the national scene (varying in strength 
from community to community) that tend to enforce conformity in the class- 
room. Teachers tend to teach only those subjects that are considered safe 
These subjects are those that a segment of the community believe to be best 
for indoctrinating youth into the American way. These pressures tend to 
represent the vested interests of the super- patriot. 

3. There are pressures to maintain the status guo in the social studies. Those 
who hold this view often say that we cannot teach everything and still cover 


William H. Connor is Field Consultant, Department of School Services and Publi- 
cations, Wesleyan University, and Junior Town Meeting League, Middletown, Connecticut. 
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the ground in the regular subject matter. This view tends to represent 
resistence to change from insecurity born of a lack of knowledge of bow to 
utilize current issues and problems effectively in the classroom. 


SUGGESTIONS OF HOW TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


Our modern world requires that we make choices of an increasingly com- 
plex and varied sort. These choices are both a private and a public nature. 
This suggests that control, to a high degree, over the direction and amount of 
progress we make resides in the choices people make both individually and 
collectively. To do this effectively we need: (1) to teach for increased 
knowledge of facts about the world in which we live; (2) to select with 
care what we teach; and (3) to find ways to make our teaching more effective. 

It appears to me that the effective development of the discussion of current 
issues and problems in relation to the curriculum provides one effective way 
to meet the challenge of a complex, changing, and interdependent world. What 
are some of the essential factors in developing effective teaching of current 
issues and problems ? 


. Importance or significance of the issue 

The readiness of pupils to handle current issues 

The persisting nature of the issue 

. The relationship of the issue to the ongoing curriculum 
The method of discussion in handling current issues 
The background and knowledge of the teacher 

. The materials available for the study of the issue 

. Adequate definition of the current issue. 


InYVaRWN Re 


Summary of the presentation made by VICTOR E. PITKIN 


— —_ living in a free society are constantly faced with making decisions. 
Young people are constantly faced with problems about which they must 
make choices. Some of these matters are personal; some involve relationships 
with other people; some are matters of public policy. Helping young people 
to grow and develop in their ability to make decisions, to know when to 
suspend judgment and postpone making decisions is an important function 
of education. This ability is one of the prime requisites of citizenship. 


There are many categories of controversial issues. Many young people are 
concerned over desirable relationships with their parents, their peer groups, 
with teachers and other groups. Others are interested in local problems such 
as should the local bus company be permitted to increase the bus fare? How 
to cope with the neighborhood gang that causes trouble? Still others are 
concerned about national or international problems. And there are many 
who are concerned with what is good and right and decent. 





Victor E. Pitkin is Consultant in Citizenship Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Again, controversial issues do not come in neat packages, all defined and 
ready to attack. They may arise out of a bull session at lunch; out of a class 
discussing a story in literature classes; in science classes; or in the social studies 
classes. Hence, it is difficult to prescribe any one program. Therefore, for 
purposes of delimitation, I propose to limit my discussion to a consideration 
of controversial issues in current affairs. 

What current affairs are of concern to young people? How do we identify 
these? There are several ways. One way is to develop and administer to 
boys and girls an opinionaire something like the one I have passed out here. 
You will note there are several categories of items in this opinionaire. These 
are about the local community, the school, different cultural groups (inter- 
cultural items), youth behavior and problems, war and peace, civil liberties, 
industry and labor, social class in our society, and government policy. For 
each category there are several statements designed to be specific about 
an issue. Pupils respond to this opinionaire anonymously. After they com- 
plete their task, they are then asked to indicate questions they would like 
to study and discuss further. Perhaps there are some items not listed they 
would like to discuss. Through some such procedure, the teacher and group 
can make an inventory and then select those issues which are to be studied. 
I believe it is more important to select a few and dig deeply, than to select 
many and do a superficial, off-the-cuff job. 

Once the issues are identified in a broad way, it is desirable to take hold 
with one. An important function of the teacher is to help young people 
clarify the nature of the issue. This is simple to say, but oftentimes it is hard 
to do. Usually there are several sub-issues that need to be identified. Let's 
take the controversial issue of “Should we admit Red China to the United 
Nations?” One's answer to that issue depends on how one feels about several 
sub-issues. Does the communist regime really represent the Chinese people? 
Does Red China's behavior entitle it to membership in the United Nations? 
On what basis should nations be admitted to the United Nations? 

In such an issue, one will need considerable background material. Some 
of the most alert teachers that I know develop, over a period of time, a file 
on various issues consisting of materials of different reading abilities and 
levels of maturity. This includes materials from the various current-event 
type of papers so popular in our schools. 

Once background materials have been examined and interpreted, it is 
desirable to develop possible alternative proposals for action. Here comes 
the crux of the matter, for it is at this point that the real beliefs and values 
of people come to the fore, and in most groups, there will be real differences 
here. This leads to what I regard as one of the most important functions of 
teaching—helping young people to decide for themselves what they do 
believe. This is a clarifying function. It is the function least well performed 
by most teachers. 

There is no one way to do this, but I think that one who is skilled in the 
non-directive counseling technique is likely to do a far better job than those 
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who are given to telling others what they ought to believe or do. This is 
not necessarily a matter of gaining more facts; it is a matter of gaining more 
insight. It is a matter of deciding which values, which attitudes we want to 
put into effect. Attitudes and values are the core of the most important de- 
cisions. For example, take the question of segregation—a controversial topic 
indeed. After all the facts are in, the final judgment that we make is based 
on our attitudes, beliefs, and values. Hence, for me, one of the most important 
functions of teaching is to help young people to clarify their beliefs and values. 

Too frequently we merely discuss controversial issues. 1 think that much 
more effective teaching takes place when students do something—take action. 
Here are at least three ways they can take action. First, pupils can be encour- 
aged to write a letter to appropriate officials expressing their views. In the 
case of admitting Red China to the UN, they could write to Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our official representative to the UN. A suggestion that I wish to make 
is that no effort be made to get the class to come to an unanimous decision. 
Let those who are in favor of admission write a letter, and those who are not 
in favor write a letter. A second possible action is to inform others on an 
unbiased basis. Pupils can have a panel discussion before the student body 
as a whole, before another class, or before parents. They may wish to write 
a letter to the editor of the local paper. A third possible action on some 
matters is to form a pressure group to get some action underway. For 
example, a group studying the local recreation issue may wish to put forward 
a program. They can try to influence others through the use of pressure- 
group tactics. Following are some examples of policy statements that may 
be useful background for administrators and teachers. 

1. Freedom To Teach and To Learn, by the Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, Social Education, May, 1953. 

2. The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the Schools, by the Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the National Council for the Social Studies, Social Education, 
May, 1951. 

3. The Public School and the American Heritage. A policy written by the NEA’s 
National Commission to Defend Democracy Through Education, The Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Summer, 1951. 

4. The Freedom of the Public School Teacher. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., August, 1951. 


5. The Freedom To Read. A statement of policy endorsed by the American Library 
Association, American Book Publishers Council, National Education Association, and 
others. American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1953. 
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WHAT ARE THE MAJOR CAUSES OF STUDENT DROP-OUTS AND 
WHAT SHOULD THE SCHOOL DO ABOUT THE 
PRESENT CONDITION? 


CHAIRMAN: Lowell M. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Grant Park, 
Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
O. E. Jordan, Principal, Wesley Chapel High School, Carthage, Mississippi 
Otto V. Walker, Principal, Dover High School, Dover, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by EARL J. BOGGAN 


Ba 1950 the Pine Hill High School conducted a survey of its holding 
power, and discovered that it was retaining 59 per cent of its pupils until 
high-school graduation. In an effort to determine what was causing the re- 
maining 41 per cent of the youth to leave the school, it was decided to conduct 
a survey. This survey was to be a sampling of both graduates and non-gradu- 
ates of the classes of 1946-1950 using personal interviews to determine 
whether there were any factors which would distinguish the graduate from the 
non-graduate. An effort was made to determine the reasons why pupils left 
school, ways in which pupils could be encouraged to remain in school, and 
ways in which the school could be improved. As a result of the survey, it 
was discovered that the size of the family, employment of parents, and the 
educational background of parents was of little significance in distinguishing 
graduates from non-graduates. It was discovered that a pupil residing in the 
school district had a much better chance of graduating than students who 
did not reside in the school district. Pupils who lived within walking distance 
of the school had a better chance of graduating than those who had to ride 
a bus. Graduates participated in extracurricular activities to a much greater 
extent than did the non-graduates. Also, graduates did not have outside 
employment while attending school to the same extent that the non-graduates 
did. In terms of intelligence there was little significance between the graduate 
and the non-graduate. Generally, the causes given for pupils failing to be 
graduated from high school were: lack of guidance, lack of parent interest, 
lack of interest in the school, failing grades, and the narrow course of study. 
The recommendations for increasing holding power included: increased guid- 
ance facilities, subjects which were more realistic, increased elective offering, 
and a better public relations program. 

As a result of the survey, efforts were made to remedy some of the causes 
for low holding power. An effort was made to reduce failure by providing 
supervised study during a portion, of each school period. Efforts were made 
to increase practical aspects of subject matter through field trips, audio-visual 
aids, and the utilization of community resources. More practical elective 
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subjects were provided such as: driver education, auto-mechanics, silk-screen 
process, metal shop, and welding. An activity period was included in the 
school day in an effort to give bus-riding pupils the same opportunity for 
extracurricular participation as the pupils who lived within walking distance 
of the school. A guidance program was established in an effort to provide 
adequate counseling for all pupils in the high school. Home visits were also 
included in this department, in an effort to acquaint students and parents with 
the program and courses which were available to youth in the high school. 
The guidance program attempted to insure each pupil of assistance in planning 
a course of study and planning for future life work. A co-operative work 
program was instituted so that a direct relationship between school work and 
a pupils vocational objective could be secured. The school assumed the re- 
sponsibility for job placement so that pupils desirous of working could be 
given opportunities for part-time employment. As a result of the co-operative 
work-experience program and job placement opportunities, pupils who may 
have to leave school because of economic reasons have an opportunity to 
finance themselves if necessary. Community and parent school relationship 
were brought closer through an extensive program of adult education. Parent 
meetings were held on each grade level which enabled parents and teachers 
to become acquainted with each other and to provide an opportunity for 
parents to become acquainted with the tools of learning and teaching methods 
utilized in the school system. A program of Citizens Lay Advisory Councils 
was developed for the purpose of advising the board of Education and the 
staff on the school program. 

As a result of the holding power survey, shortcomings in the educational 
program were revealed. Through the co-operative planning of the parents 
and the staff, an effort was made to eliminate many of the conditions which 
had caused pupils to leave school. These efforts have been rewarded by 
success as evidenced by a 90 per cent holding power for the classes of 1951 
through 1954 as compared to the 59 per cent holding power of the classes 
of 1946 through 1950. It is believed that parents who are informed, inter- 
ested, and active are the most important factor in retaining pupils in school 
untiil high-school graduation. 


Summary of the presentation made by WALTER G. PATTERSON 


REASONS FOR DROPPING OUT OF DRURY HIGH SCHOOL 


Eien were obtained by interviewing 100 former students' who left June, 
1948, through May, 1952. The reasons for dropping out were: wanted to 
work, 39 per cent; disliked school, 30 per cent; family needed financial help, 
21 per cent; dissatisfaction caused by inability to get curriculum wanted, 16 





‘This article is based upon a field study, “Some Evaluations of the Holding Power of 
Drury High School,”” made at the Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1953. This was a case study of a four-year high school in a New England manufacturing city. 


Walter G. Patterson is Principal of the Drury High School, North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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per cent; discouraged by failure and low marks, 11 per cent; death of parent, 
7 per cent; could see no value in school, 7 per cent; disliked teacher or teach- 
ers, 7 per cent; not interested in school, 7 per cent; serious illness in the 
family, 7 per cent; unhappy, nervous, shy, felt out of place, 7 per cent. 
Twenty-five additional reasons for dropping out were recorded from six per 
cent to 1 per cent. 


REASONS FOR STAYING IN SCHOOL 


The most frequently mentioned reasons for staying in Drury High School 
obtained by interviewing 200 seniors in September, 1952, and 100 graduates 
of the class of 1952 were: 63.3 per cent thought a high-school diploma neces- 
sary to get a good job and to get ahead in life; 44.3 per cent liked their friends 
and associations; 40.3 per cent liked and enjoyed school; 40 per cent liked 
subjects and courses; 38.3 per cent were influenced by both parents; 38 per 
cent liked the activities; 36.4 per cent never thought about dropping out—took 
education for granted; 32 per cent were preparing for college; 19.6 per cent 
enjoyed athletics, sports, and games; 18.3 per cent desired to increase their 
knowledge and to learn; 15.3 per cent liked their teachers; 14.7 per cent 
were preparing for jobs; 13.7 per cent were influenced by their mothers; 12.3 
per cent were preparing for further education in business, technical, art, avia- 
tion, and apprentice schools; 12.3 per cent were preparing to enter the military 
service; 11.7 per cent were influenced by relatives and friends to stay in 
school; 9 per cent were preparing for nurses’ training school; 6 per cent had 
a lot of fun—a good time; 5.3 per cent wanted to get all the schooling 
possible because there was only work ahead; and 4.7 per cent were influenced 
by the guidance officer and teachers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR IMPROVING HOLDING POWER 


1. The desire to work, earn money, and take an adult's place in life needs 
to be considered in any program developed to retain more students in school 
until graduation. This may take the form of improving students’ attitudes 
toward work and preparation for work, guidance, and part-time employment 
that should be directed toward lessening the desire to get started immediately 
on a “man’s” job. 

2. A program to cause students to like school should be developed, starting 
early in the elementary-school grades. 

3. The placement service of the guidance department should help students 
get part-time jobs when their families need their financial help. 

4. The counseling service should attempt to get each student into the cur- 
riculum of choice. 

5. Discouragement by failure and low marks should be lessened by a 
realistic approach to evaluation, marking, and reporting. 

6. The administration of the school should provide for changes of schedules 
for students who cannot adjust to a particular teacher, or where a teacher 
cannot adjust to the pupil. 
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7. The faculty and students should develop a friendly social situation 
whereby students who are unhappy, nervous, and shy will be welcomed into 
the work and activities of the school. 

8. The evidence seems to indicate that the school personnel should work 
through the family in developing a program to increase the holding power 
of the school. 

9. Further emphasis in three phases of guidance should be provided: how 
to get a job, human relations, and choosing courses. 

10. All students should be encouraged to participate in school activities 
where they are accepted socially and where they can be successful. 

11. Ten subjects should be added to the program of studies: automobile 
mechanics, behind-the-wheel driving of automobiles, electricity, building trades, 
personal typewriting, occupations, homemaking open-to-all, consumer educa- 
tion, improvement of reading, and cabinet making. 

12. The principal and faculty should strengthen the program of the school 
by emphasizing those things that the seniors and graduates reported were 
the reasons for attending school. 

13. The evidence shows that in addition to the commercial curriculum 
with high standards there should be a program whereby less able students 
may study commercial subjects at their own rate and ability. 

14. In the household arts curriculum, there is an apparent need for a 
complete overhauling of attitudes, philosophy, purposes, organization, admin- 
istration, and equipment. The program needs to be popularized. 

15. There is a need for re-evaluation of the industrial arts curriculum and 
a complete broadening of the program to meet the needs of more boys through- 
out the four years of high-school work. 

16. The record of enrollments by curricula appears to show—that in the 
future the enrollment should be increased in trade school, industrial arts, 
household arts, commercial, and teachers college curricula and decreased in 
the classical and civic curricula. 

17. An immediate need: was shown for the study of the selectivity of 
students through curriculum try-out in keeping with the philosophy of a 
comprehensive American high school. 

18. Implications are that the faculty should study, revise, and experiment 
with the curricula to provide a level and type of work in which students can 
be successful. 

19. A major problem revealed was the need for suitable and profitable 
education for the slow learners. 

20. A program emphasizing retention of students during their first three 
years in high school was implied by an analysis of the data. 

21. The multiple curricular organization seems to stratify the social class 
structure of the student body which doubtlessly reflects the stratified social 
structure of the local adult population. A realistic attempt to eliminate the 
social stratification should include gradual improvement and rearrangement of 
the present program of studies. 
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22. A study of the annual school reports, 1856 through 1950, showed that 
it often took from ten to twenty years for a new proposal to expand the 
offerings of the high school to be adopted by the school committee. Thinking 
and planning should be done now, for the high school of ten to twenty years 
hence if the holding power is to be improved significantly. 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN PLANNED 
FIELD TRIPS? 


(A special study and controlled project with the Port of New York Authority) 
CHAIRMAN:Eugene H. Van Vliet, Principal, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, 
New Jersey 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Margaret Beyer, Curriculum Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education, New York, New York 
George Sharp, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Tenafly Public Schools, Tenafly, 
New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by LOUIS C. CRONHOLM 


A FEW generations ago nearly all the emphasis in high school was upon 
the course of studies geared to prepare youth for college. Today, however, 
the program of activities must provide for the needs and interests of almost 
every youngster in the community. Today the high-school program must make 
of its youth adult citizens with a keen understanding of the complex social, 
political, economic, and diplomatic world in which we find ourselves. 

The Commissioners of Education of the Northeastern States adopted in 
October, 1950, a resolution which stated in part: “. . . the school must re- 
direct its efforts in civic education to the end that it shall provide the kinds of 
experiences for its students which make for better living together in the 
democratic way while they are members of the school community, and that 
it shall also seek to equip them intellectually and emotionally to make the 
best possible choices of the courses of civic action available to them as adults.” 

In order to comply with this dictum not only the social studies but also 
all courses of study must integrate their subject matter with civic education. 
One of the many ways in which this can be done is through the medium of 
planned field trips. In Europe, travel has long been regarded as one of the 
“best teachers,"’ yet here in the United States it is only during the present 
generation that field trips have become recognized as one of the finest means 
of enriching our curricula and of enhancing civic education. 

Some educational aims which field trips satisfy are: to enrich and extend 
the school curricula; to motivate and supplement classroom activities; to de- 
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velop the ability of students to plan and work together; to satisfy such urges 
as the migratory instinct; to develop a better understanding of the community ; 
to create better understanding between students and teacher; and to practice 
good citizenship. 

In the fall of 1952 the Port of New York Authority invited the high- 
school principals of New Jersey on a harbor inspection tour. This affair was 
sO inspiring to the Morris County high-school principals there that, at their 
December meeting, they discussed the tour and considered it worth recom- 
mending for a student field trip. 

The Port Authority suggested that Morris County serve as a pilot group 
to provide a sequence of field trips for students of each grade level (9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th). The high-school principals agreed to go along with the 
proposed plan if their boards of education did not object. The proposed 
project was tried in the spring of 1953. It was then tested, evaluated, revised, 
and carried on again in the spring of 1954. In brief, the plan was as follows: 

A. Each high school sent one or two bus loads of: 
1. Freshmen to visit Port Newark and Newark Airport 
2. Sophomores to visit Teterboro and LaGuardia Airports 
3. Juniors to visit bus, truck, and grain terminals 
4. Seniors to go on the Harbor Inspection Tour. 

B. Pretests were prepared by the Port Authority and were administered to all groups 
before their specified field trip took place. 

C. Instructional material prepared by the Port Authority was used in class lecture 
and discussion periods for control groups A and X. 

D. Control group B (which did not have the lecture or discussion) and group X 
were taken on their specified field trip. 

E. The day after a field trip retests were administered again to all three groups. 


The statistical results of all these tests were compiled by the Port Authority 
and will be presented by the next speaker in his discussion. 

From the school standpoint some of the educational values derived from 
this control project were: 

1. Factual knowledge was increased. The instructional material, film, pic- 
torial booklets, and maps were excellent aids for classroom study. The his- 
torical effect of the port, both locally and nationally, was considered, stressing 
its importance in our present-day economy. Such factors as the geography, 
location, and people were brought into the study to show how and why the 
port area developed. Transportation media, such as ships, trains, trucks, busses, 
and airplanes, were considered as interdependent systems to show the impor- 
tant role they play both individually and collectively. 

2. First-hand knowledge was obtained. The students had the opportunity 
to observe actual ‘‘on the spot’ procedures about which they had heard or read 
in the classroom. For many youngsters, seeing an airplane up close—the oppor- 
tunity to go aboard, walk through and see the many conveniences in the com- 
pact space, to hear the pilot explain the various instruments in his compart- 
ment, to stand in the observation tower and watch the complicated procedures 
used for controlling the outgoing and incoming planes—was a genuine thrill. 
Others were amazed at the precision and teamwork necessary to conduct the 
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various phases of air transportation. Those who went to the truck and bus 
terminals and the grain and marine terminals were equally impressed by what 
they observed. 

3. Students recognized the relations of classroom lessons to procedures being 
carried out in actual practice. In discussions held after a field trip, students 
commented extensively about the different types of facilities and services which 
they had seen, and how much easier it was now to understand descriptions 
which had been made in the lectures. Previous attitudes were intensified or 
modified. 

4. Many students derived a keen appreciation of the vastness of the activities 
conducted by the Port of New York Authority as well as a thorough enjoyment 
which they had not anticipated. This was especially true of the seniors who 
went on the Harbor Inspection Tour; they considered the mingling with 
students from other high schools a ‘worthy outcome”’—a social value. 

5. Some concommitant values: written reports showed thought and insight 
into the material studied; discussions which followed the trips were intelli- 
gently based on the information studies; some vocabularies were increased ; 
social behavior was improved in some cases; new friends were made on these 
trips; student-teacher understanding was improved; both students and teachers 
want more field trips. 

What are the problems which arise in planning for field trips? I will list 
just a few which need to be considered. 

1. Transportation is always a problem. When the board of education owns 
the busses, the problem is easily solved. If such transportation is not avail- 
able, how shall they go and who pays the cost? In most cases the individual 
paid his own fare. In one case the school board financed the project; in 
another, the cost came out of the student activity fund. 

2. Supervision is always a problem also. It is advisable to have a teacher 
for each twenty students, if possible. Even with an additional experienced 
guide, it is difficult to keep youngsters from being distracted by surrounding 
attractions when on a trip. We noticed that the schools with the best organ- 
ized supervision had the least discipline problems. 

3. How should the control groups be selected? \n our case we used the 
social studies classes on each grade level and, after finding out how many 
wanted to go, we divided them into Control Groups B and X. Those who 
could not go became Group A. This gave us approximately one third of the 
total in each group. The ones who went on the field trips in my school paid 
their own bus fare. About ninety students went on each trip. In schools 
where the students did not pay their own fares, selections were made arbi- 
trarily on behavior or marks or interest, efc. 

Regardless of the number of problems involved in planning a field trip, I 
believe the results are well worth the effort. Through continual re-evaluation, 
a field trip program can be justified to the unconvinced. The enthusiasm and 
interest displayed by Dover High School students certainly were both gratify- 
ing and inspirational to those of us who had anything to do with this project. 
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Summary of the presentation made by EDGAR A. LANSING 


I. V - is the Port Authority and why was it interested in this 
experiment ? 
A. No public agency can operate in a vacuum. 


B. It must insure that its methods of reporting to the people are: (1) 
effective communication, (2) useful information, and (3) presented 
before appropriate publics. 


II. The Port Authority had received many requests for school projects. It 
became necessary that an effort be made, for economic reasons, to treat these 
requests in an organized manner. Management raised the quesion: Are these 
field trips to our facilities necessary? Are they useful? What is the most 
effective way of dealing with the school public? 


III. Therefore, this experiment became important. Essentially, the experi- 
ment consisted of measuring the gain in knowledge about the Port District 
and the Port of New York Authority by student groups who had: (1) class- 
room experience only, (2) tour experience only, and (3) classroom and tour 
experience. The statistics will divide themselves into two classes of results: 
(1) Conclusive, (2) Inconclusive. Conclusive results are experienced in clearly 
establishing that students who have any informational experience relating 
to the Port District and the Port Authority acquire higher scores than students 
who had no such experience. These statistics are highly significant. 


An inconclusive statistic, but extremely interesting, was the fact that students 
who had the classroom experience did better than the students who had only 
the tour experience. Also, students who had the classroom experience tended 
to do better than students who had both classroom and tour experience. This 
latter information, statistically, verges on significance. It is, however, wholly 
inconclusive and is not-to be construed as a sweeping condemnation of the 
field trip as a method of learning. It does, however, provide a basis for 
careful examination, in so far as the Port of New York Authority is concerned, 
of its program to determine in what manner the funds set aside for educa- 
tional relations shall be expended. Bear in mind that our statistics do not 
deal with the whole child. They deal only with the information aspect of his 
experience with the Port District and the Port of New York Authority. These 
statistics are important since many public community resources in the United 
States are called upon regularly by school people to undertake field trip 
projects of one type or another. Within the limitations of the statistics and, 
bearing in mind that our experiment revolved about a lesson in economic 
geography, there is a sufficiently defined pattern to act as a guide for public 
agencies engaged in comparable projects with school people. 





Edgar A Lansing is Supervisor of Community Education, Port of New York Author- 
ity, New York, New York. 
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WHAT EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM PROCEDURES FOR TRAINING IN 
DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES? 


CHAIRMAN: F. H. Pierce, Beverly, Massachusetts; Executive Secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Secondary-School Principals’ Association 


DISCUSSANTS: 
N. G. Tate, Principal, Highland High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
R. Earl Farnswroth, Principal, Fort Smith Senior High School, Fort Smith, 

Arkansas 


Summary of the presentation made by MARVIN SMITH 


_—— dealing with the objectives of education are numerous, 
vague, indefinite, and contradictory. Many of the objectives are derived from 
the philosophy of education. Since there are various philosophies and frequent 
and pointed disagreements among those concerned with the philosophy of 
education, conflicting educational aims are inevitable. This situation has led 
to considerable confusion in education; the school is uncertain as to its major 
objective and has followed the path of least resistance which has resulted in 
specializing attention upon the obvious, tangible, and easily measured elements 
of the process. 


The specific purpose of the school is the preparation of boys and girls in 
such a way that they may enjoy the full life and contribute as much as 
possible to the advancement of the social order. In a democracy, we add to 
this the stimulation and development of ideals and thinking that will be 
directed toward achieving the highest type of citizenship and the preservation 
of the democratic way of life. Education in a democratic society should provide 
a diversified, differentiated program of activities and, experiences that will 
stimulate appreciations and ideals, and develop necessary knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes in boys and girls to the fullest extent of their capabilities. Out 
of this active participation in selected and planned experiences should emerge 
a personality prepared to lend its fullest value to the improvement of all 
social, political, and vocational affairs. 


Education must not result in the building of a half-man; its goal is the 
maximum unfolding of the complete personality of each individual ; the genera- 
tion of a personality that will be a continually growing process, able to adjust 
itself to the changing social and physical world, and able to aid in the pro- 
gressive movement of all such change. One fundamental in achieving this 
goal involves bringing the individual into contact with the best in the heritage 
of the race, in terms of carefully selected experiences in contemporary en- 
vironment. 





Marvin Smith is Principal of the Charleston Community Unit Senior High School, 
Charleston, Illinois. 
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Such a policy entails a program which provides equitable educational op- 
portunity for all, in which general and specialized training are limited only 
by the capacities and aptitudes of those involved. The individual who evolves 
from our educational processes must be happy, contented, and useful; able to 
satisfy his own interests and needs; and contribute to the welfare of those 
around him by successful participation in some useful work activity suited to 
his abilities. Not only must education equip each in such a way that he can 
derive the greatest personal satisfaction from living, but it must also guide 
his development to the point where his maximum satisfactions in life will 
grow out of service to others for the welfare of all. 

It is the business of education to lend refinement and culture as well as 
intellectual growth and social achievement to those who participate in its 
program. However, the development and use of the machine has removed 
much of the opportunity for the satisfaction of felt need for creative ex- 
pression. Therefore, it becomes the duty of the school to revitalize its pro- 
gram in such a way that every stage in the continuous intellectual and social 
growth process will be accompanied by proportionally mature experiences of 
enrichment and beauty that will give spiritual and aethetic value to living 
at all times and supply an invaluable source of creative leisure-time activity. 

The full life, then, for which the school must fit every individual in our 
modern democratic economy, may be achieved only through development 
of knowledge about these and certain other aspects of life, such as giuding 
rules of living, that will lead to the maintaining of good health; safety 
methods, devices, and practices; attitudes that will make it easy, profitable, 
and pleasant to live in association with other persons—especially in the family 
—all those characteristics, habits, and attitudes that contribute to good citizen- 
ship and those practices, developments, and institutions that are essential to 
our defense and the preservation of our national security. 

Surely the school, in its role in democratic American society, has a part to 
play that is magnificently challenging. Volumes can be written on this topic, 
but reduced to simple terminology its most important task is to make it easier 
for our youth to find their places in the society of a future America which 
will be internationally great, spiritually just and noble, economically secure, 
internally democratic, and at peace with the world. 


Summary of the presentation made by H. E. BENZ 


(>... of the assumptions underlying this paper is that teachers are more 
likely to use democratic practices in high-school teaching if the courses which 
they pursued in college were conducted with democratic principles in mind. 
This is the justification for a description of a procedure used in college class 
in secondary education. Both the method and material here described could 
be used with good effect in a high-school class. The course in question was 
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entitled secondary education and was taken by sophomores and juniors pre- 
paring for high-school teaching. 

Much has been said and written in recent years about the use of “the case 
method” in teaching. There are about as many definitions of the case method 
as there are people talking about it. No effort will be made here to define 
the method, except as the definition may emerge from the account. In this 
instance the “‘case’’ was the only instructional material used. The members 
of the class were asked to read a mimeographed copy of the case beforehand 
and to make notes, preparatory to discussing it in class. A brief summary of 
the case follows: 

Bill Finley was a popular high-school student with an over-indulgent father and 
a socially busy mother. He seldom worked up to the level of his ability, and, because 
of his indifference and his capacity for becoming involved in minor disciplinary episodes, 
his reputation with the teachers was not good. On one occasion, his home-room teacher 
was able either to stimulate or to scare him into “digging in’ on his Latin with the 
result that he passed the next test with a mark which astonished everyone, especially his 
teacher. Thereupon, the teacher reported to the principal that Bill had stolen a copy 
of the examination questions. Inquiry by the principal met vehement and indignant 
denial. When the principal pressed the teacher for evidence, she admitted she had 
none. Subsequently, she reported that all the tests were accounted for and that she had 
been in error. In the meantime, Bill had dropped out of school. 


The method of the class period was that of undirected discussion. The 
instructor presented no problem and asked no questions. He simply asked 
the members of the class to make such comments as they wished. The situa- 
tion as described was sufficiently dramatic, sufficiently controversial, and sufh- 
ciently like some which the members of the class had either experienced or 
observed, that they were very anxious to express their opinions on several 
aspects of the case. A certain amount of time was devoted to “batting it 
back and forth.” This helped gradually to bring issues to the surface. In the 
course of the discussion, some of the questions which emerged may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Did Bill's reputation for scholarly and disciplinary 
indifference prejudice the teacher against him? (2) Should someone apologize 
to Bill, and if so, who—the teacher or the principal?+(3) How can teachers 
be persuaded to proceed with greater caution when they suspect pupils of 
wrongdoing? (4) Did the fact that the teacher overheard Bill refer to her 
as “Big Bertha” prejudice her against him? 

The same case was used sometime later in a graduate course for school 
administrators. In this class, the question was raised, “What can or should 
the principal do to preserve the usefulness of a teacher who has made an 
understandable mistake and whose prestige among the students will suffer 
seriously from the episode unless something is done by the principal?’ A 
sharp cleavage developed in the class between those who felt that the prin- 
cipal had an obligation in this instance to “take the rap” in order to protect 
the teacher and those who thought that the teacher had made her own mistake 
and should be permitted to suffer for it. 

The implications of this kind of classroom procedure for the title of the 
program may not be immediately apparent. However, democracy implies some 
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choice on the part of the learner as to what he wants to learn and what he 
wants to discuss. It can readily be observed that a discussion procedure of 
the type here described offers considerable opportunity for variation in subject 
matter. The case above described has been used in several classes. In some 
instances, the class period is devoted almost entirely to a discussion of the 
subject of cheating in examinations, real or fancied, proved and unproved, 
suspected and known, justifiable and unjustifiable. In another class, the 
emphasis in the discussion may be on the development of good teacher-pupil 
relationships. In a third class, the discussion may hinge on the guidance 
program of the school. It will be recalled that in this instance, ironically 
enough, the unfortunate episode was traceable to a particularly effective bit 
of guidance which the home-room teacher exercised. The students in the 
graduate class found it interesting to discuss the responsibility of the principal 
in the matter. Some of them criticized him for accepting the teacher's word 
without having made his own investigation. Others were equally certain that 
any principal would take the word of a teacher in whom he had developed 
confidence. On one occasion a long discussion developed around the question 
whether the teacher should actually be disciplined for having permitted the 
unfortunate incident to occur. 

In each instance, the class grasped the opportunity to discuss what seemed 
to them important about the whole story. There is some reason to believe 
that learning proceeds more expeditiously when that condition is present. 


WHAT CAN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DO TO MAKE POOR 
READERS BETTER READERS? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred ]. Kiuss, Principal, Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R. L. Osborne, Principal, Milton-Union High School, West Milton, Ohio 
George S$. Bates, Principal, Logan High School, Logan, Utah 


Summary of the presentation made by LAMBERT JOSEPH 


-_ since children have been taught together in groups in the public 
schools the Number One problem of teachers has been to provide an effective 
curriculum for children who differ widely in abilities, interests, achievements, 
and other characteristics. Historically, the reactions to the problem have been 
many and varied, but, in spite of a general awareness of the situation on the 
part of teachers and administrators, we are just beginning to develop pro- 
cedures to cope with the problems growing out of individual differences. 

The present influx of retarded readers into the secondary schools has been 
aggravated by the abandonment of phonics during the 1930's and the un- 
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certainty about teaching methods that still persists among a good many ele- 
mentary schools. That the reading problem is grave in the secondary schools 
is shown on nearly all surveys of reading achievement among high-school 
pupils—some schools reporting an incidence of retardation amounting to 50 
per cent. While there is cause for optimism from the fact that elementary 
schools in general are now modifying reading instruction to take advantage of 
methods proved by research, high schools must come to grips with their 
immediate problem of rehabilitating those of its pupils who cannot effectively 
interpret the printed page. 

The first concession high-school people must make to the “do something- 
about-it" program is to realize that instruction in reading skills cannot end at 
the completion of the sixth grade and that a good developmental reading 
program must continue through two or three years of the junior high school— 
seven for “normal” readers. While this type of program will present initial 
difficulties in that secondary-school teachers have not been trained as reading 
teachers and in that administrators of such a program will find stemming from 
this fact a “‘non-acceptance’’ attitude on the part of some teachers, persistent 
attention to the problem through sympathetic supervision and some in-service 
training will develop a feeling of teacher confidence. Our own experience 
with such a program, in a six-year high school of 1,400 pupils, began in the 
late 1940's. After overcoming some of the early difficulties, we operate now 
by organizing our junior high-class sections according to achievement levels of 
the pupils—primarily in reading and arithmetic. The old “literature” program 
has given way to developmental reading in English classes with instruction 
beginning at that level where the pupil is when he enters the seventh grade. 
In a seven-section class, it is not unusual to find instructional materials on the 
third, fourth, and fifth grade levels in the slowest groups. In this program, 
every subject teacher must assume responsibility to teach the reading skills 
in his subject. While this program has its greatest measure of success in the 
larger school, considerable success can be achieved in the small school by 
grouping homogeneously, even if a single class unit must be divided for 
reading instruction. 

In senior high school, nonacademic type pupils, many of whom are not 
good readers, should be enrolled in a practical arts program suited to their 
needs and interests. Here materials are more likely to be within the pupil's 
interest and ability range, and the teacher can build reading skills upon a 
foundation of the pupil's achievement level. The likelihood of success is 
greater in such a situation because of greater pupil motivation. Such a program 
will work with retarded readers whose IQ's are normal or not extremely low. 
For low ability pupils, probably the only really successful plan is a special 
class of few pupils taught without regard for normal academic requirements 
by a special teacher. Of course, no teacher can be successful in working with 
retarded readers until he knows why they cannot read normally. The basic 
inabilities are few: 
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1. Lack of basic vocabulary (word recognition) 

2. Lack of training in the normally complicated reading skills necessary to under- 
stand varied materials (a very common failing) 

3. Inability to understand sentence structure (we must teach more simple grammar) 

4. Lack of skill in word attack (due largely to ignorance of syllabication and 
phonics) 

When the teacher realizes these factors and has diagnosed his pupils’ needs, 
there is another understanding necessary to provide hope for even the slowest 
member of the class—that lack of intelligence is no bar to reading ability. A 
successful remediation program can be built upon the procedures of successful 
teachers of reading: 

1. Through diagnosis of the pupil's deficiency and work on the specific skills as 
shown by test results. 

2. Differentiation between cause and symptom. Don't relieve the symptom, but find 
the cause and cure it. 

3. Finding where the pupil actually is and beginning there. 

4. Teaching only the skills that are needed. 

5. Keeping accurate records so the pupil can see his progress. Here he competes 
with himself and has intrinsic motivation. He should be kept informed of his difficulties. 

6. Making every teacher a reading teacher of the skills needed in his subject. 
We begin by encouraging him to know something of the reading process. 

7. Checking every pupil's eyes by telebinocular test and abandoning the old reading 
chart. Any nurse can operate the telebinocular machine ($250), and will find far- 
sightedness very common among retarded readers. This cannot be detected by the 
reading chart. 

8. Testing the pupil's hearing. 

9. Using a reliable comprehensive reading test with up-to-date norms, such as the 
Co-operative Reading Test. Most tests measure only two skills—vocabulary and literal 
meaning. The test should measure word power in all study fields as well as compre- 
hension skills needed in various subject fields. 

10. Selecting proper instructional materials from the wealth of inexpensive lesson 
series available from publishing and research groups. 

Creative teachers, supervisors, and administrators now realize that pupils 
learn to read at different timies and in different ways, that there is no definite 
time schedule in the development of varied skills and interests. A philosophy 
emphasizing difference suggests that there is no one best method or even best 
combination of these methods for all schools. Some schools may develop 
methods other than those suggested here. But the important thing is that 
the total procedural process be planned and adopted on an all-school basis. 
Teachers, and perhaps pupils themselves, must share in planning what methods 
are to be used and must evaluate and modify these procedures as they are 
employed week after week. In this way we will save for secondary-school 
graduation many youth who otherwise would be doomed to academic failure 


and cultural starvation. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. EDWARD CASEY 


a problem of dealing with poor readers in our secondary schools needs 
no emphasis here as its magnitude is apparent to all of us. The great question 
is what can we do about it? It must be assumed that we have used adequate 
diagnostic instruments to determine what reading achievement we may expect 
from each of our students and their specific deficiencies. Our purpose would 
then be to try to improve their reading to a point within a respectable dis- 
tance of their expectancy levels. It is considered that poor reader is one who 
is reading at a tested level which is at least two years behind what might be 
expected of him. 

It has become more and more apparent that the teaching of reading must 
be carried out on a twelve-grade basis. More attention must be given in 
the reading groups of the primary grades to adequate provision for the better 
reader. More attention must be given in the intermediate grades to a prolonged 
emphasis on the teaching of reading skills, even at the expense of content 
learnings. 

In the junior high school a special position should be given to the teaching 
of reading skills as a major aspect of the language arts program. It is possible 
that there may be need to mark out reading as a special subject in the junior 
high school. Multiple reading materials of high interest and of several 
difficulty levels should be provided within each teaching subject. For the 
general teaching or reading in the language-arts program, the many attractive 
reading books of various levels of difficulty, elementary and secondary, should 
be provided and used on a planned basis. 

Some type of block scheduling should be provided which would give 
teachers more time with a single class. This would give opportunity for a 
better diagnosis of reading status and for a more careful approach to an 
understanding of the reading problems of the pupils. This would permit 
teachers to experiment with in-class grouping methods and would allow a 
fuller use of diverse reading materials. 

The matter of remedial reading classes in the junior high school has been 
rather controversial, as these have been abused as dumping grounds for prob- 
lem pupils. However, it seems obvious that some such provision must be 
made for the severely retarded reader. The severely retarded reader may be 
described as one who is reading at a level four or more years below his 
expectancy level. Their resources will be lost to us unless a special reading 
program is provided for them. This will be an expensive service as it has 
been estimated that the remedial teacher can provide only for about 70-80 
pupils each year. 

Another recommendation that merits some study is the suggestion that an 
in-service training program be set up to acquaint junior high-school teachers 
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with methods of teaching reading. The evidence seems to indicate that the 
majority of secondary-school teachers are not trained in the teaching of reading. 

Each subject teacher in both the junior and the senior high school should 
make special provision for the teaching of reading in his special subject. 
The special vocabulary and special presentations of material which exist in 
the subject fields demand particular attention to the interpretation of the 
verbal materials of those fields. 

In the senior high school this last recommendation would carry more weight. 
It is expected that the special subjects will receive more attention in the senior 
high school as specialization seems to be a major purpose of this institution. 
However, the reading problem remains. This circumstance seems to demand 
that each subject teacher of the senior high school become a teacher of reading 
within his subject and that the language arts teacher continue the general 
teaching of reading. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that adequate provision be made for 
case studies of severely retarded readers at all grade levels. The evidence 
indicates that there is a strong tie between distorted social attitude and reading 
disability. 

These suggestions would require major changes in the accepted routine of 
the secondary school. However, reading is basic to learning in our society 
and our students must read before they can learn to participate fully in gov- 
erning our great democracy. 


WHAT ARE SOME EFFECTIVE PRACTICES FOR RECRUITING 
BETTER CANDIDATES FOR TEACHING? 


CHAIRMAN: W.. H. Plemmons, Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert M. Ring, Assistant Superintendent, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois 
Lewis S$. Markham, Supervising Principal, Wayne Central School, Ontario 
Center, New York 


Summary of the presentation made by C. J. GILBERT 


>. of the most effective ideas for recruiting used in recent years in our 
section of the country has been a bulletin issued by the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education entitled You'll Like Teaching. It was written for high- 
school students and includes specific qualifications needed for all types of 
teaching experience. In addition, the bulletin has considerable information 
which will aid a person in deciding whether to enter the teaching profession. 


C. J. Gilbert is High School Supervisor of the East Baton Rouge Parish Schools, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Many of the high schools in Louisiana stage what is usually called a Career 
Day. The teaching profession is always well represented on these occasions. 
Career Days, as operated in this vicinity, are not for high-school seniors but 
rather for juniors and sophomores. Considerable evidence exists that the teach- 
ing profession has profited as a result of Career Days. 

Following a similar pattern, several colleges hold a Career Day. Their 
primary purpose is to recruit students; but, since the teaching profession is 
well represented, this practice is one of our vital means of turning people 
toward the profession. The colleges invite seniors of nearby high schools. 
Career days are usually held in late spring when many of the students are 
thinking and talking about their careers. 

A state-wide minimum salary scale has proven to be a fine recruitment 
instrument in Louisiana. Sufficient state funds are provided enabling each 
school system in the state to meet the minimum salary as established by law. 
The results of this minimum salary law have been beneficial on a state-wide 
basis. In years past there were varying salary schedules, all locally made. Local 
financial support enabled some systems to pay good salaries, while other areas 
were hard pressed to find teachers because of lower salaries. The minimum 
salary law has eliminated most of the very keen competition for the relatively 
few well-paying teaching positions and has helped, immeasurably, certain 
local school systems which have had in the past extreme difficulty in securing 
qualified teachers. 

Another practice rather generally followed in Louisiana is that of allowing 
credit on the salary schedule for years spent in the armed forces. This practice 
has been instrumental in encouraging many veterans to enter the teaching 
profession. 

The most promising practice, in my opinion, in use has been gradually 
developed over the years and operates usually through the future Teachers of 
America club. This club functions in the high schools as any other organized 
club. In addition, club members are called upon to substitute in nearby ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools. These students, who are usually 
juniors and seniors, substitute when the teacher is absent for some event, 
generaly connected with our in-service training program. The teacher who is 
to be absent is charged with the responsibility of planning with the student 
taking her place. Much emphasis is placed on planning, as we believe that 
prospective teachers may be frightened away from the profession by being 
thrust too suddenly into a new and strange situation. Then, too, we do not 
wish to create the impression that teaching may be done without careful 
planning. 

Many elementary schools use this same idea by calling upon sixth-grade 
students to take over for teachers in the same school for short periods of time 
during any one day. Again, careful planning is necessary. The only type 
of activity conducted in these cases will be reading or telling stories, playing 
records, and play activities. 

Considerable emphasis is being placed on identifying good candidates for 
the teaching profession while they are in high school and encouraging them 
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in every way to enter the profession. This is being done through the guidance 
departments of the high schools. Public education must assume a greater role 
in selecting better candidates if public education is to continue to expand 
and improve. 

The teacher-training branches of the universities are not recruiting candidates 
for the profession as they should do. It is true colleges recruit, but their 
recruitment is too general in nature. If the college of education of any uni- 
versity would recruit good prospective candidates for the profession somewhat 
after the fashion of the athletic department, the teacher shortage would be 
over in a few years. 


Summary of the presentation made by CARL EKOOS 


9 ITS efforts to keep pace with changing world conditions and forces, 
our United States of America finds itself seriously handicapped by the shortage 
of teachers. Beacuse of the important role which the teacher plays in the 
American way of life, this shortage threatens the very foundation of our 
national structure. 

Since 1940 the United States population has increased by about 30 million. 
Census workers predict a total population of 175 million by 1960. There is 
agreement that 80,000 new elementary-school teachers, 50,000 high-school 
teachers, and 5,000 additional administrators will be needed to provide ade- 
quate education for the school-age group. In relation to the best educational 
standards, these estimates are most conservative. To an industrial expert, to 
a businessman, to an army general, and to the practical school man the answer 
suggests itself—RECRUIT. Recruit the personnel necessary to continue the 
business of education and to meet its objectives. 

The Hayward Union High School District of Hayward, Calfiornia, presents 
a practical system for teacher recruitment now entering its third year of opera- 
tion. In its inception, it was supported by the local Women's Business and 
Professional Club together with publications such as Careers in Education 
by the California Teachers’ Association and Your Career In Teaching by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. In outline form the project is as 
follows: 

Initial Recruitment Contact—A teacher-counselor presents a standard voca- 
tional interest lesson relative to the teaching profession to junior and senior 
students. Lists are compiled of all students who express a special interest in 
the vocation of teaching. 

Orientation—Special trips are arranged to elementary and secondary schools, 
classrooms, board rooms, administrative units, school district warehouse, teacher 
institutes, workshops, and other school interest centers. 

Future Teachers’ Clubs—Interested students are motivated to organize a 
Teachers’ Club, invite special speakers, conduct panels, and promote discussions 
on the various problems associated with the teaching profession. 


Carl Ekoos is Principal of the San Lorenzo High School, San Lorenzo, California. 
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Pre-high-school Graduation Screening—Students with a continued interest 
in teaching are given.a four-page application form developed for this specific 
project. Students are asked to secure letters of recommendation, and a confi- 
dential file is started. Tests such as the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
are given and scored on a weighted basis. 

Personnel Office Interviews—The district personnel office screens the appli- 
cations and scores them on the basis of an interview, the contents of the 
application form and the confidential papers. Those scoring high are sched- 
uled for an interview with the distri superintendent of schools. 

District Superintendent's Office—The selected student candidates are in- 
formed that their names will be placed on a preferred list. Upon their securing 
a teaching credential, the district will assist them to become placed in the 
immediate area or in the school district of their choice. The student is required 
to select a personal adviser and an alternate from his local high-school faculty. 
The adviser assists in the selection of colleg subjects and the meeting of all 
requirements. Adviser and candidate meet at least once a year during this 
program. 

COMMENT 

This project is under the supervision of Carl Ekoos, principal for 2,500 
students; Awbrey Laws, principal for 3,000 students; and L. R. Ramm, 
District Superintendent, and his assistants, who must provide five more high 
schools of 2,000 students each to service students now in the elementary 
schools of our high-school area. Obviously one school district alone cannot 
solve the problem. We urge all school districts to adopt such a program in 
order to recruit strong teachers for the greatest business of all—EDUCATION. 


HOW MAY A PROGRAM OF SELF-EYALUATION OF THE SCHOOL 
BE ORGANIZED AND ADMINISTERED? 


CHAIRMAN: Chester W. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Clarence A. Brock, Assistant Supervisor, Division of Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 
]. H. Rose, Principal, Whitefish Bay High School; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by NORRIS G. WILTSE 


; = theme for this discussion implies a measuring instrument to be used 
in self-evaluation. The Evaluative Criteria standards developed by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Standards have been recognized and used 
by thousands of high schools across the country as a valid measuring instru- 
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ment for the purpose of self-evaluation. We shall proceed, then, to discuss the 
organization and administration of a self-evaluation program using the Evalu- 
ative Criteria standards. 

A superintendent or principal planning a program of self-evaluation should 
consider the individuals or groups which should be included in the study. It 
is obvious, then, that the following have important functions to perform: 
the superintendent; the principal; the controlling board, or board of educa- 
tion; the teaching staff; the custodial staff; representatives of pupils, parent 
groups, and community; and the state committee of the Accrediting Associa- 
tion or that organization designated to direct the use of the Evaluative Criteria 
in the high schools of the state. 

In his role of educational leader, it is the function of the superintendent 
or principal, to enlist the support and co-operation of his faculty in planning 
the evaluation. After this phase, the first steps would be: (1) to secure the 
approval and financial support of the governing Board, or Board of Education ; 
(2) to contact the state committee and secure its co-operation and assistance; 
and (3) to inform the community through the school’s public relations 
program. 

A steering committee should be appointed at the outset to organize the entire 
self-evaluation. In addition, two sub-committees should be designated to work 
on Section B, “Pupil Population and School Communities,” and the other to 
study Section C, “Educational Needs of Youth.” Committees composed of 
staff members should also be designated for the subject areas and other major 
sections. The school is then ready to proceed with the actual work of evalua- 
tion. Many schools spend five or six months in conducting their self-evalu- 
ation. 

In small schools it is necessary to assign staff members to two or more 
committees. For example, one might serve on the steering committee and also 
on one or more of the sub-committees, or on both area and section committees. 
In larger schools, it is not netessary to double-up on committee assignments. 

Many schools, anticipating a self-evaluation, plan their faculty meetings 
for the year so that they are used as a clearing house for committees working 
on the self-evaluation. This procedure gives an opportunity for the entire staff 
to make contributions to the work of the several committees. At the close of 
the evaluation, each committee should be given an opportunity to report to 
the entire faculty. 

When the work of the self-evaluation is completed, a Visiting Committee, 
which has been previously arranged for through the state committee, comes 
in to review the self-evaluation. This committee is usually of experienced 
professional workers in the field of education. It seems to be common pro- 
cedure to invite some educators who have not had some experience on visiting 
committees in order to give more people the opportunity to become familiar 
with the Evaluative Criteria. The visiting committee varies in size according 
to the size of the school being evaluated. The average number of members is 
ten to twelve, although as many as twenty to twenty-five may be used in the 
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larger schools. In complete self-evaluation, the visiting committee usually 
spends three days in reviewing the Evaluative Criteria for the school. The 
host school pays the expenses of the visiting committee. The visiting com- 
mittee organizes itself into committees similar to the staff committees which 
have made the self-evaluation. At the close of their visit, an oral report is 
often made, though this is not necessary, to the high-school faculty and others 
representing the boards of control, pupils, and parents. The administrator in 
charge usually invites those whom he wishes to hear the report. Soon after 
the close of the evaluation, the chairman of the visiting committee, if he is 
someone other than the state chairman submits a written report to the state 
chairman who in turn sends a copy of the report to the school which carried on 
the program of self-evaluation. 

After receiving the written report from the state chairman, the superin- 
tendent or principal in charge should organize for a follow-up study—this 
is very important—to find ways and means to make the improvements indi- 
cated as desirable in the findings of the self-evaluative study. This would 
probably be a long-range program of improvements—possibly four or five 
years. Then, perhaps, it would be time to consider a second self-evaluation. 

The Evaluative Criteria are also used by accrediting associations in determin- 
ing which schools are entitled to recognition. In Michigan, schools applying 
for accreditation by the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges are asked by the state committe to conduct a self-evaluation. The 
pattern for organization and administration is very similar to that which 
I have described with the exception that the direction or supervision comes 
more directly from the state committee. At the time a school applies for 
membership in the North Central Association, a consultant, a member of the 
state committee, is assigned to help the school organize and plan its self- 
evaluation. The consultant continues as adviser until the evaluation is com- 
pleted at which time he advises his committee that the school is ready for a 
visit by the state committee. The review by the state visiting committee is 
usually completed in one day. The findings of the state committee are pre- 
sented as evidence of the readiness for accreditation to the Reviewing Com- 
mittee on New Schools at the annual meeting of the Secondary-School Com- 
mission of the North Central Association. 

The pattern of use for the Evaluative Criteria is by no means uniform across 
the country. In this discussion I have endeavored to outline an acceptable 
pattern of organization and administration for self-evaluation of high schools. 


Summary of the presentation made by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


a involves the measurement of outcomes in relation to 
objectives. Although the primary objective of education is behavior in all of its 
implications, many factors other than behavior should be evaluated. These 


L. E. Vredevoe is Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 
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would include facilities, equipment, personnel, administration, guidance, in- 
struction, and all those contributing factors and agents affecting the instruc- 
tional program. It is through the evaluation of these that causes contributing 
to the desired outcomes can be determined. Evaluation, therefore, should care- 
fully measure or appraise Outcomes as well as all of the related agents, factors, 
and influences. It is essential that those considering evaluation fully recognize 
the magnitude of its implications and carefully define the scope and limitations 
of the program to be undertaken. 

The first essential in the organization for evaluation of any school is that 
the areas of the school’s program to be studied be clearly defined. Parents, 
students, and lay leaders should participate in the program. They should not 
be brought into the activity until faculty members have a clear understanding 
of the program. Teachers should agree upon objectives, terminology, and 
techniques of evaluation. They should also have an understanding of how to 
work with students and adults. Frequently, laymen and students are brought 
into the picture before the objectives or scope have been clearly defined or 
understood by the staff members. 

The second essential is the selection of those objectives by which parts or 
the whole of the program are to be measured in relation to outcomes. These 
objectives should be determined before any further action is taken. It is not 
unusual to find groups and faculties reversing the process by attempting to 
establish objectives in the light of the outcomes. This latter practice, however, 
is a good way to be certain of getting a more accurate degree of correlation 
of the outcomes and objectives. An honest evaluation attempts to measure 
outcomes as accurately as possible after objectives have been established. This 
is the purpose of evaluation; namely, to discover “how” we are doing in the 
light of our objectives. ‘Why’ we are doing them is a philosophical question, 
and “what” is one of methodology or curriculum. How we are succeeding is 
the essential information we need to guide us in future planning and program 
making. 

Objectives are primarily of two classes: (1) those peculiar to the individual 
school; and (2) those generally recognized and accepted for all secondary 
schools. The latter are exemplified in the Evaluative Criteria of associations, 
research, and study groups. A great deal has been written about self-evaluation 
according to the objectives of the local school or area. This has merit but it 
also has dangers. Suppose incompetence, bigotry, or mutual admiration of 
individuals within the group permits the establishment of false objectives. 
The final evaluation may indicate considerable progress or success in the light 
of these objectives but fail really to measure the program or any of its parts 
in the light of generally accepted standards for secondary schools. 

Some may immediately question the right of any outside group or individual 
in setting up standards or objectives to be used for local evaluations. Those 
who raise such objections should recognize that secondary-school groups, com- 
mittees, commissions, specialists, and others have been suggesting objectives 
and standards since the Committees of Ten in 1890. It is true that some of 
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these have proved to be wrong; however, out of all the time and efforts of 
these groups through the past sixty years there have been established certain 
points of agreement and standards generally recognized and accepted. The 
seven cardinal principles, the objectives of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the Eight-Year Study, the Harvard Report, the objectives of the Life 
Adjustment Program and the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards provide examples and are a sufficient basis 
for determining what the generally accepted needs of youth are, and what 
the objectives of the secondary-schools should be. More than five thousand 
specialists, teachers, administrators, and lay leaders have participated through 
the years in developing the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards. It seems foolish to ignore the conclusions of 
all these studies and to assume that a faculty should begin from scratch. It 
would be wise to analyze these established objectives and then supplement 
them with the needs and objectives which are unique to the local social 
pattern. It is interesting to observe some schools use the surrounding com- 
munity as the only source for their objectives and needs, even when the 
mobility of our population and the improvement of communication and trans- 
portation have extended the community boundaries and environment of every 
individual far beyond the local community itself. Therefore, it is now more 
essential than ever that our objectives and needs for evaluation include both 
those generally recognized and those peculiar to and needed in the local 
situation. 

After the objectives have been defined and accepted by the faculty as a 
whole, each individual teacher and administrator should be asked to study 
the relationship of his work and area to the over-all or general objectives. He 
should then determine what individual or specific objectives are basic to his 
activities or classes. This will encourage all staff members, as individuals, to 
look from the particular to the general, and help them discover where they 
are in relation to the total program. It will also develop a consciousness of the 
relation of the parts to the whole. Objectives which are distinctly related to 
each area of the school’s program should then be included with the general 
objectives as a basis for evaluating the outcomes of the entire secondary pro- 
gram. The basic principle of helping each member of the staff to discover 
where he is, is of great importance. Too frequently we assume that he knows 
or that we know where he is and then base our program on a false assumption. 
This results in confusion, misunderstanding, and faulty evaluation. 

When the objectives have been agreed upon and each staff member is 
conscious of his relation to them, the staff is then ready to begin the more 
difficult task of measuring outcomes in the light of these objectives. The 
measuring of outcomes is not confined primarily to the factors of student 
growth and achievement. It is also important to study the plant facilities, 
personnel, and equipment available to carry out these objectives. An evalua- 
tion of personnel should consider professional training, experience, in-service 
training, salaries, hobbies, travel, institutional representation, and community 
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participation, along with other characteristics and qualifications of the staff. 
A careful appraisal of current personnel will provide a basis for future policies 
relative to selection and placement. 

A study of facilities should carefully analyze, in addition to classrooms, 
laboratories and grounds, such areas as library, cafeteria, administrative offices, 
teacher study and counseling rooms, health service facilities, and space pro- 
vided for other auxiliary services. Parents and lay leaders should be included 
in the survey of these facilities. Careful orientation for those participating is 
an imperative need in order to insure that the experience and study will be suc- 
cessful and profitable for all concerned. Parents who participate will be better 
able to interpret the needs and facilities of the school to other members of the 
community. 

The outcomes of the instructional program require two types of staff 
organization. The one will be on a horizontal basis dealing with grade, age 
groups, administrative units (i.e., junior high school, senior high school, 
junior college, seventh grade, efc.). The other type will be on a vertical basis 
and will study what is happening to a pupil as he progresses from one grade 
to another, as well as the outcome of an entire area of work, such as social 
studies, science, or industrial arts on all grade levels. There may also be a 
combination of these two types. There is value in teachers on one level work- 
ing together in evaluations as well as in groups representing different levels 
and grades. A good organization will provide teachers with the opportunity 
to work in different types of committees, thus getting the viewpoints from 
other areas of work, grade levels, cross sectional groups of grades, and fields 
of work. Organization of the committees should be followed by an agree- 
ment as to method. 

The selection of the instruments to be used in measuring outcomes must 
be carefully studied. It is essential that the instruments chosen be designed 
to measure actual outcomes in relation to the desired objectives. Limitations 
should be clearly pointed out and recognized by all those making the evalua- 
tion as well as those interpreting the results. 

A common question confronting schools making an evaluation is, ‘Should 
outside consultants be employed for the study?” The answer to this is affirm- 
ative, provided that the consultants are competent and have the background 
and experience needed. The specialists who come into a school to make an 
evaluation and then interpret the results often do more harm than good. A 
study of the effect of the surveys made by one group of specialists revealed 
that these surveys had little value and were practically ignored after two years. 
Evaluations made by outside specialists with the assistance of a few staff 
members are usually more beneficial to those few making the study than to 
the schools evaluated. One of the real values of an evaluation is the in-service 
training which results from the process. The role of the outside specialists 
should be to help those within the school or community to help themselves. 
They may direct the study, but the actual work should be done by those within. 
The outside specialist can be of real value in interpreting results and findings 
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to the local board of education and community. Very often local personnel 
are embarrassed to point out the strong points of their schools and are hesitant 
in indicating the evident causes for failures. Outside consultants can serve 
without personal interest or prejudice. If the consultant has the confidence 
of staff and lay groups, he can be important in interpreting results either good 
or bad to both groups. He has a place, but he should remain in his place. The 
evaluation should be done primarily by persons in the schools and community. 
Any program of education evaluation should serve as a beginning and not as 
an end of such studies. 

In summary, the organization of the staff for self-evaluation should proceed 
as follows for the greatest good to the majority of those concerned: 


1. Orientation of the staff to generally recognized and accepted needs of vouth 
and objectives of the secondary school, as well as to the nature of the problem involved, 
its purpose, limits, terminology, methods of procedure, etc. 

2. Selection of objectives, including those generally accepted and those unique to 
the local needs and patterns of the community. 

3. Study by individual teachers and administrators of the objectives of their field 
of work or activities in relation to the general objectives of the school and secondary 
education. 

4. Organization of the staff on horizontal and vertical committee basis for evaluatiop 
of outcomes in relation to objectives 

5. Selection of instrument and methods of measuring outcomes of the plant, 
personnel, and instructional program as well as the growth of the individual pupils. 

6. Organization and orientation of lay and student committees for the study of areas 
within their ability; /.e., plant facilities, personnel, objectives. 

7. Organization and orientation of lay and teacher committees for evaluation of 
certain areas which best lend themselves to study and evaluation by such groups. 

8. Selection of consulting specialists by the various groups involved. 

9. Evaluation as the final criteria is developed through aforementioned action 
and study. 

10. A valid interpretation of the results by a qualified agent to all the groups and 
individuals concerned. 

11. Use of interpretation of results for the improvement of facilities, personnel 
and program. 

12. Evaluation of the process, techniques, methods, committee organization, and 
outcomes as a basis for the development of a continuing program of study and 
improvement. 


It is evident that each of these steps should be carefully explained in more 
detail than time or space provided for this discussion permits. All schools 
should be interested in an evaluation of their programs. Teachers and admin- 
istrators should begin where they are and work from the particular to the 
general. School staffs should seek aid to help them help themselves, rather 
than seek specialists to do the work for them. 

Lack of evaluation or inadequate evaluation is the greatest weakness in 
many of our secondary-school programs today. Each school should feel pro- 
fessionally obligated to study “how” they are doing, as well as “why” and 
“what.” 
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WHAT SHOULD THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION DO TO MEET 
THE ATTACKS OF ITS CRITICS? 


CHAIRMAN: Morris Blodnick, Principal, Alexander Junior High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
L. Lee Lindley, Principal, Franklin High School, Reisterstown, Maryland 
D. V. Skala, Principal, Lawrence Park Township High School, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by BUTLER LAUGHLIN 


— states that education has been under attack in every generation 
since Socrates. You will recall what happened to Christ when he refused to 
teach in the traditional way. If one were to examine each critical period in 
world development, he would find many attacks made on the education of 
youth. In each case, references were made to the good old days when educa- 
tion was effective 

Today there are two kinds of criticism. The first is on the level of sincere 
criticism of school polices and purposes by people who are interested in good 
schools. The second level of criticism is aimed at the undermining of public 
education. The second group is not interested in good schools. Their motive 
may be lower taxes. 

How many school boards and school people meet and answer the many 
attacks on the public schools? There are two ways—the first is counter attack. 
This is a kind of name calling which does not produce positive results. Call 
the people ‘subversive, hate mongers,’’ ‘‘fantastic.'’ The second approach is 
to build a better school system; answer the critic in a positive way in what 
is called “educational statesmanship.” The second plan is better and calls 
for teamwork on local, state, and national level. 

The school administrator and his staff should know in detail the strength 
and weaknesses of the school system in which they work. The administrator 
will know the strength and weakness of each staff member. The good teacher 
will know what each student is doing; he will know the curriculum and how 
it helps the student. 

In addition to knowing the school in detail, the administrator and his 
principal should know the business, industrial, and professional people of his 
district. There are many organizations such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
other groups which serve as meeting places for businessmen. People have a 
tendency to trust people they know. If the school administrator makes a good 
impression, his product will be more likely to be accepted. 

Business and professional men should know the schools. If school people 
plan to visit with business and professional men one year, see that there is 

Butler Laughlin is Assistant Superintendent of Cook County Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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a return visit to the school by the businessmen. Schools do an excellent job 
and the people in the community should see how well the teachers are able 
to handle the children. 

Good communication will help keep the public acquainted with what chil- 
dren are doing in school. The press is looking for news; the radios and 
television are looking for good programs. Sports and outstanding musical 
events get plenty of space, but good pieces of teaching which has to do with 
science, citizenship, health, and other academic work does not often reach the 
public. Schools should make use of the daily press, the radio, and television 
to keep the public well informed as to what is going on in the schools. 

Changes in the social order call for changes in the curriculum. An old time 
school program does not satisfy a modern people. The school board and 
citizens of the community should know about changes. The people should 
help makes the changes. When a new subject is introduced, it does not take 
time from the fundamentals. The chances are that it is one of the funda- 
mentals. More time given to the social studies and to science does not take 
time from reading and expression. 

The superintendents and his staff should keep pace with the research in the 
field of administration and teaching. Careful study of the research from year 
to year will help improve education. It is foolish to think that the last word 
has been written as to method and material. 

A satisfied customer is the best advertising. The children must feel that 
the school is a good one. The teachers must have the same idea. If the chil- 
dren go home satisfied and tell good stories about the school, the parents will 
respect the school. 

People have always criticized the education of youth. Education is costing 
more and more each year. The cost of schools will make people think about 
its value. The cost will increase because of the enormous growth in school 
population; the increase in the number of rooms to be constructed; by the 
increase in the number of teachers; and by the increase in teacher salaries. 
There are two ways to attack this problem. One, make an attack on the people 
who criticize the schools. Two, build a better program and see that as many 
people as possible know and understand the new program. Since we know 
there are many weaknesses in our teaching and since a positive attack is 
effective, it is with this in mind that I say that school people continue with 
full steam ahead to build a more effective school program. 


Summary of the presentation made by R. O. CHRISTOFFERSEN 


S CHOOLS are not perfect. What human institution is? We would all like 
to see schools and education made better. The high-school graduates of today 
know more about the world at large than their parents or grandparents did. 
We welcome constructive criticism. Read the point of view expressed by the 


R. O. Christoffersen is Principal of the West High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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editors of the Saturday Evening Post on March 6, 1954. We do not welcome 
destructive criticism, such as the Howard Whitman article “Our Schools— 
Afraid To Teach?’ Collier's, March 19, 1954, in which Mr. Whitman com- 
ments on the Boston Latin School—an academic Utopia—the North High 
School of Omaha, Nebraska, and a Denver, Colorado, high school. But con- 
sider the method of selection and the per cent graduating in the Boston Latin 
School. What are Howard Whitman's motives? Are they to improve educa- 
tion and to change public education? Also contrast the point of view of 
Harold W. Dodds, President of Princeton University, and James Bryant 
Conant, former President of Harvard University. 


What are some of the current issues or statements which need to be aired: 


Students switch to snap courses 

Public vs. private education 

Our schools are afraid to teach. 

A child has no chance of learning as much as his parents did in the 
good old days. 

Send your child to a private school if he is going to college. 

American universities are becoming high-class flop houses. 

We are spending too much money on education. 


> wn = 


May 


How can we counteract destructive criticism ? 
1. The general approach 

a. Give your parents, your pupils, and your press the true facts about 
education in your school. (A PTA president in a Wisconsin high 
school said that “the more I get to know about our school, the more 
I realize what a good job it is doing.” ) 

b. Always be free for consultations with parents or pupils. Commend 
pupils and parents for notable accomplishments. Be sure that parents 
know what you are doing. 

c. Keep a record of commendations about your school, its pupils, and 
its teachers. 

d. You have good news stories right in your school building. Share 
them with the press. 

e. Do not always accept news articles at their face value. Do some 
investigating yourself, and do a little figuring too. 


2. Studies, information, and research which could be helpful 

a. Are students switching to snap courses? 

t Phi Beta Kappas at Colgate, Harvard, and Yale from public schools 
outnumber those from private schools by a very large margin. 

c. A large majority of the winners in the annual Science Talent Search 
come from public high schools. 

d. The editor of a university paper answers Doctor Robert Maynard 
Hutchins. 

e. “Our schools need more money—what they get isn’t enough.” 
(NAM News—Section 2, August, 1954.) 
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f. The NEA and the Kipplinger magazine of June, 1954, after ex- 
haustive studies, find that our present children appear superior in 
most areas. 

g. Illustration of research which can be done at “home.” 

We all make errors—even Collier's writers. Francis Wallace writing in the 
September 17 issue of Collier's stated in his forecast of Rose Bowl prospects 
that it was Illinois Over Oregon in the Rose Bowl of 1955. “The schools,” 
Will Rogers once said, ‘‘ain't the same and they never was.’ 


WHAT ARE THE PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STUDENT 
COUNCIL IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Gerald M. Van Pool, Director of Student Activities, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R. Bruce Allingham, Principal, Franklin High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
E. L. Jones, Supervising Principal, Ocala High School, Ocala, Florida 
William S. Sterner, Assistant Professor of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN D. SCHELLER 


 . REVIEWING the literature on student councils, I find the purposes 
expressed in a great many different ways. Alli, however, say essentially the 
same thing and generally agree that the most important purpose of the student 
council in a secondary school is to provide the means of translating democratic 
principles into action. It is agreed that knowledge about citizenship is not 
enough. The school should be a democratic environment in which pupils can 
live democratically and practice the skills of citizenship. “No other govern- 
ment demands so much from its citizens as democracy, and none gives so 
much in return.” An effective student council in a school is probably the best 
means of developing in youth the informed loyalty, intelligent devotion, and 
practical democratic competence necessary for our way of life. 

A teacher of social studies in our state just returned from Europe after 
visiting over 100 public schools in fourteen countries. He was most surprised 
to find that European schools generally have no student councils, class officers, 
class meetings, and very little in the way of extracurricular programs. They 
make little attempt at training for citizenship. To develop the quality of 
citizenship necessary to perform the functions and accept the responsibilities 
in our kind of country is an imperative task of the secondary school. 

The activities of an effective student council provide an opportunity for the 
development of leadership. In a democracy, leadership at the top is not 





John Scheller is Principal of Central Senior High School, Snyder, New York. 
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enough, anymore than authority at the top is enough. Leadership must extend 
down through the social strata until every last member is effectively partici- 
pating. 

In addition to preparing students for effective participation as citizens, 
schools also have a purpose in helping each pupil as an individual to become 
all he is capable of being. The student council provides the means of having 
pupils participate in the administration of the school to the end that it will 
provide for each pupil the optimum of self-realization. The school should 
become a more purposeful and pleasant place for the pupils. As a principal, 
I am sure that our school is better because we have an effective student 
council sharing with us the responsibility of improving the school. 

The function of a student council is to carry on and promote those activities 
which will contribute to the realization of its purposes. If one of the purposes 
of the student council is to train students for effective citizenship, then it 
should encourage all activities which will promote the understanding and 
practice of democratic citizenship. 

The way in which a student council does most toward the fulfillment of 
all of its purposes is co-ordinating the extracurricular activities of the school. 
In most schools where a strong student council exists, there is usually an 
effective program of extracurricular activities and vice versa. Our student 
council has the responsibility for the development, supervision, correlation, 
and financing of student activities which makes it the top organization in the 
school. This function gives the student council power, authority, responsibility, 
and prestige, and, because of it, the ablest students are chosen to serve. By 
a wise selection of leaders, the council becomes an effective channel of com- 
munication among the students, faculty, and administration. It becomes the 
voice of the student body and also the means by which the student body can 
be lead toward desirable goals. 

Through active participation in a broad program of extracurricular activities, 
most of the important purposes of a student council can be achieved. Many 
of the important learnings in life cannot be curricularized; often they can be 
learned more effectively in a student activity than in a formal classroom. In 
the general category of good citizenship, habits must be learned, particularly 
those that relate to co-operation, respect for law and order, and loyalty. Co- 
operation is not taught through academic courses. In the general area of 
democratic participation, little is scheduled or accomplished through the 
curriculum. By practicing the necessary habits of good citizenship in the 
activities program, pupils will be better prepared for successful adult life. The 
activities program provides many opportunities for training, as group members 
and leaders, for self-initiated, self-directed, purposeful action, and for enrich- 
ing the formal curriculum. One of the most important human goals which is 
especially strong during adolescence is the need to be somebody—the need 
to ‘'be a real person.” The feeling of belonging, of being important is achieved 
for many pupils throug their participation in a student activity. 

Educators and the public generally have come to have a more wholesome 
respect for the activities program. It is being recognized as having many 
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important values which are essential to the all-round development of the 
student. Thus it can be stated that the student council, through the encourage- 
ment, supervision, and support of the activities program, can make its most 
effective contribution. 

If what I have said here sounds familiar, I can put your mind at ease by 
telling you that you probably read it in the publications of the National 
Association of Student Councils or heard it said by its director, Gerald Van 
Pool. I don’t think there is a better blueprint for the organization and adminis- 
tration of a student council than is described in these publications. It has been 
my privilege to participate in a few workshops at which Gerald Van Pool 
explained the purposes and functions of a student council. I have come to 
have great respect for his counsel because we have practiced what he preached, 
and it works. 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD I. WOOD 


io school administrator is interested in those devices and methods which 
bring educational benefits to the student and to the school. The student council 
is being increasingly recognized as a very effective means of accomplishing 
a vast variety of educational aims and objectives. The growth of the student 
council is largely due to far-seeing school administrators who have welcomed 
student participation in school government to teach citizenship, to train for 
leadership, and to accomplish various other aims. 

There are certain basic principles which support the student council. These 
basic principles generally underlie all successful student councils. One of the 
most important of these principles is that the school should feel a definite 
need for a council before it is adopted. There must be a solid majority ready 
to lend support in orde rto have a successful student council. 

When the student council is established, it should be a truly representative 
body. It should include all sections of the student body, all age groups, all 
scholastic groupings, all intellectual abilities, and all economic levels. It is 
also most important that each extracurricular activity be recognized by and 
represented in the student council. 

To accomplish true representation is to give every student the feeling that 
he is represented in the council. Recognition of all groups doesn’t just happen ; 
it must be structured. The council constitution should not include restrictive 
qualifications, either for membership or for holding office. The principal 
should foster free student elections. Equally important is his placing emphasis 
upon the importance of the student council by showing active interest in the 
council and its work. He should be willing to accept failures as well as success, 
and he should make clear to the student council the areas in which it may 
function. 

Donald I. Wood is Student Council Sponsor in the Brackenridge High School, San 


Antonio, Texas; and Executive Secretary of the Texas Association of Student Councils, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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If a student council is truly representative, it may serve as an agency for 
co-ordination of the curricular with the so-called extracurricular. Through the 
medium of the student council ideas should flow up to the principal as well 
as down from the principal. The council may serve as a “sounding board” for 
both students and administrators. The council may also provide for the stu- 
dents a means of participation in the formulation of school policy. 

The student council should act as a mobilizing force for constructive educa- 
tional activities. New activity groups may be accepted or rejected by the 
student council. It is possible that curriculum change or development may be 
brought about through the student council. The principal may find the student 
council capable of evaluating extracurricular activities and making worth-while 
suggestions concerning the chartering of clubs, efc. A sense of his own re- 
sponsibility toward a new activity should place more meaning on the outcome 
of each activity project by the student. 

The student council may function to foster good relations with other schools 
and communities. This function may come about through student council 
meetings and conferences, and even through ordinary scholastic and athletic 
contests. More and more principals are realizing the importance of what is 
learned by their students at conferences and general meetings with other 
councils. One of the paramount purposes of student council operation is the 
exchange of ideas between groups and individuals. The situation derived 
from such exchanges is of inestimable benefit to the participants. 

The student council may also serve to improve relations between the student 
body and the faculty of the school. Greater understanding of teacher problems 
vs. student problems may result from a well-functioning student council. 
Certainly there is benefit in a conception of the educational importance of 
activities by both students and faculty. 

The student council may help build school morale through a sense of pride 
in school and its program and through confidence in the students’ part in 
school planning. 

The student council to be truly effective must have the active support and 
faith of school administrators. Too many people pay only‘lip service to pupil 
participation. They agree in theory that young people should bear responsi- 
bility in the management of a school, but they are unwilling to delegate 
authority. We must have faith that our young people will generally make the 
right decisions without our “coaching” from the sidelines. Certain assump- 
tions must be made that our educational system has taught them something 
about self-control. We must remember that even in failure there is learning. 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES ENCOURAGE BETTER 
PRINCIPAL-STAFF RELATIONSHIPS? 


CHAIRMAN: E. B. Weaver, Principal, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
L. R. Hickman, Principal, Longmont High School, Longmont, Colorado 
H. H. Anderson, Principal, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE R. PERRY 


, answer to this question can be phrased very simply and adequately by 
replying, ‘Follow the Golden Rule!" The principal who is contemplating a 
certain course of action and is wondering how his staff will react, has only 
to ask himself: “How would I have felt when I was a teacher?” The question 
could also be rephrased as: ‘How to keep the teachers happy?” Teacher un- 
happiness is reported’ to have its roots in four areas: salary, security, status, 
and satisfaction. The administrator's main help in salary and security promo- 
tion is as a public relations man. In working for higher salaries, for tenure, 
and for adequate sick-leave policies, his attitude and influence should be felt 
by his superintendent, board of education, and by civic groups in the com- 
munity. 

Teachers also need greater status in the eyes of their fellow teachers and 
of the community. The principal should let teachers know he appreciates their 
attendance and participation in educational conferences. He should also see 
that the board of education and the press hear about these and other accom- 
plishments and contributions. He should call to the attention of service clubs 
and other civic groups that there are faculty members capable in their fields 
and available for speaking engagements. Few activities do more to enhance 
the prestige of the profession. 

In the area of satisfaction, the principal has perhaps his greatest opportunity 
to establish good relationships. These are promoted by (a) his personal rela- 
tions with the teachers, (b) the policies he sets up, and (c) faculty organiza- 
tions. He should be an understanding principal who will take the time to 
listen patiently and courteously, and with apparent interest, to a teacher's 
problem and then try to help him solve that problem. He should have an 
attitude of sincere friendlines towards the individual staff members, show a 
personal interest in their good or bad fortunes, and offer his services in various 
helpful ways. Each teacher, in order to find teaching a rewarding experience, 
must feel that he is an important part of “the team.” Staff members need to 
feel that it is their school, that they are proud in helping to make it a fine 
school, and that they are colleagues of a principal who calls it our school, 
not my school. 


‘Benjamin Fine, “The Teacher Shortage,” THE KEY REPORTER 40:2-3, Winter, 1954-55. 
George R. Perry is Principal of the Bristol High School, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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Teachers appreciate an expression of thanks for additional work, or a word 
of praise for work well done. An occasional commendation, even if extem- 
poraneously given during a chance meeting in the corridor, means a great 
deal to the conscientious teacher. Very few administrators praise their teachers 
sufficiently. Faculty members realize the necessity for occasional criticism, also, 
but will never forgive a principal for criticising a teacher in the presence of 
others, or for playing favorites. 

In determining school policies, the wise administrator seeks the participation 
of his staff in the solution of problems. He may ask their advice on questions 
of curriculum, scheduling, choice of rooms, or school regulations. He will 
consult with them as to their preference in subjects to be taught, and will 
notify them when vacancies are anticipated in their fields. 

The principal should not make petty regulations designed to control a small 
number of staff members, but should deal with each teacher face-to-face. 
For routine matters, he may wisely communicate with individual teachers by 
means of written notes in their office boxes. 

A technique of prime importance to each teacher is to have the principal's 
complete backing in disciplinary matters, even though he may believe the 
teacher to be wrong. He should likewise be on the alert to remove sources 
of petty irritation. Frequent interruption of classes should be avoided. 
Assemblies and other school events should be announced several days in 
advance of the date. The chores that make second-grade clerks out of master 
teachers should be reduced as much as possible—such as lunch-room duty, 
yard duty, efc. Registers should be kept by an office secretary, if possible. 

The new members of the staff need his special care and concern. He should 
help them to find a place to live and should orient them to the community and 
the school by the use of special meetings, welcome parties, teachers’ guide, 
and possibly the assignment of a veteran teacher as a “big brother.”’ 


A happier relationship can exist at faculty meetings if they are called when 
needed and not according to some schedule; if an adjournment time is adver- 
tised in advance and adhered to; and if only essential matters are on the 
agenda. The same is true of department head meetings in large schools. In 
both cases, a coffee break is a desirable feature. Some schools also report 
success with a grievance committee which serves as a liason between staff and 
administration. 

Organizations of the staff for social reasons are an excellent means of 
promoting good feeling. Our school has a coffee hour at the close of school 
each Tuesday, with a different pair of teachers volunteering to prepare and 
serve the refreshments. There is also a Faculty Wives Club which meets one 
evening each month at the home of one of the members. Then there is the 
pleasant custom of an annual dinner honoring any staff member (teacher, 
secretary, or custodian) who is serving his twenty-fifth year in this school. 
Another custom provides an annual get-together in honor of all staff members 
who have married during the past year. To all of these events are invited 
those retired teachers who live nearby. 
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Of all the techniques described, which are most important? Probably the 
opportunity of teachers to have a voice in some of the decisions, the firm 
backing of the principal in disciplinary matters, the principal's appreciation 
and praise for good work, and a cheery friendliness which greets a teacher 
in the morning with “How are you today, Bill?” 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLARD A. SABIN 


A. Assumptions: 


1. 


> 


“. 


By the principal—principal-staff relationships are already good 
By the teacher—lI, like you, have no pancea or code; together we seek, 
by sharing experiences, improvement, efc. 


B. Basic requirements for the principalship 


i. 
2. 
>. 


Training—adequate plus 
Consecration to the cause of education 
Affection for people—teachers, parents, pupils—community 


C. Some specifics 


] 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 


. Care aid wisdoin in teacher selection 


Welcome hand to new teachers 

Radiant friendlines 

A fair, reasonable teacher's teaching schedule 

The conference—counsel and encouragement 

Aid to the teacher in securing housing and establishing community 
contacts 

Interest in teachers as people—their engagements, weddings, births 
of children, illnesses, problems, sorrows. 

Illustration—A college president, also a minister, who for his stu- 
dents performs the marriage ceremony, baptizes their children, and 
performs the last rites for the burial of their loved ones. 

Assignment to committees, responsibilities—show faith in teacher's 
ability, judgment, and recommendations, give him the task—let him 
do it. 


D. General—the principal : 


ONY AVSYN = 


Stays in his school 

Keeps his door open 

Is available to teachers when they want or need him 
Is attentive, a sympathetic listener 

Gives fair consideration to all aspects of a problem 
Has the time to listen 

Keeps a confidence 

Shows a desire to give deserved support. 





Willard A. Sabin is Principal of the Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 


New York. 
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The principal as a leader—quote from Field Marshall Viscount Mont- 
gomery—"The leader must have infectious optimism and determination to 
persevere in the face of difficulties. He must also radiate confidence, relying 
on moral and spiritual principles and resources to work out rightly even when 
he himself is not too certain of the material outcome. He must have a sound 
judgment in which others will have confidence and a good knowledge of 
human nature.” 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE READING SKILLS AND HABITS OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby High School, Houston, Texas 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
The Rev. William F. Fay, S.]., Principal, St. Xavier High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Kenneth K. Kistner, Principal, Godwin Heights High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 


Summary of the presentation made by HENRY T. HOGG 


R ECENT writings in the reading field seem to show more agreement of 
basic ideas than is evident in any other area. Although there is a wide variety 
techniques and methods of implementation, the underlying principles used 
most successfully today are identical. Although it is impossible to list all of 
those principles, a few are noteworthy: 

1. Education is assumed to be either a privilege ot a responsibility. If it 
is.a privilege, then we shall continue teaching reading in the traditional man- 
ner. The child who fails to learn to read according to an arbitrary schedule 
of age and grade falls farther behind from year to year and later drops out 
of school. On the other hand, if education is a responsibility, then we simply 
take the pupil where he is and teach him to read. This means that a ninth- 
grade pupil with a fourth-grade reading level will start on the fourth-grade 
level and progress according to his own rate. The principle of accepting a 
pupil where he is must be clearly recognized. 

2. The pupil is to continue his development in reading until he can read 
to his fullest capacity. Capacity is defined as the level at which he can com- 
prehend when material is read to him. 

3. Reading is considered to be a process rather than a subject. Since as 
much as ninety per cent of the youth learning may be acquired through the 
process of reading, his final educational achievement will be determined to a 





Henry T. Hogg is Principal of the El Dorado Junior High School, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 
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great extent by his ability to read. A commonly accepted slogan is that “every 
teacher should be a teacher of reading.” 

4. Homogeneous grouping does not and cannot exist over a period time. 
Since individuals are different and progress at varying rates, the reading pro- 
gram should take into consideration the needs of the individual. The indi- 
vidual differences should be accepted and cherished by the pupil, the teacher, 
and the parent. 

5. The development of good reading habits and skills is a life-long under- 
taking. It has been found recently that there are certain reading skills for each 
stage of a pupil’s growth as he continues through school. Research also shows 
that there are specific reading skills for each subject area, but little attention 
has been given to this fact in secondary schools. 

6. It is fundamental to the program that the teacher, pupil, and parents 
thoroughly understand the need for competency in all the language arts and 
are willing to co-operate in executing the plan. 


HOW CAN IMPROVEMENT BE SECURED? 


One answer as to how to improve reading habits and skills in a secondary 
school is a brief description of what was done in the El Dorado, Arkansas, 
schools. 

Early in 1953, Superintendent G. A. Stubblefield decided there was room 
room for improvement in our reading program. He asked J. Kendall Hog- 
gard, Director of Instruction, to attend a reading clinic at Temple University 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Hoggard spent a week studying the methods 
used in a differentiated reading program, and, for the remainder of the school 
year, he worked with a few teachers inaugurating the system in El Dorado’s 
elementary schools. 

When the results of the teaching under the differentiated system were 
evaluated, there was a demand for the program in all the elementary schools 
of the city. Pilot classes of weaker English students were tried in the senior 
high school. The fundamental principle of taking the pupils where they are 
regardless of their reading level was the method used. 

To stimulate state-wide interest in the new reading program at El Dorado, 
a workshop was sponsored last fall by Southern State College and the El 
Dorado schools with Don Parker of Charlotteville, North Carolina, in charge. 
The meeting was attended by more than 300 teachers representing twenty-five 
Arkansas school systems. Although our program started at the elementary 
level, we have recently organized classes in our junior and senior high schools. 
More of our teachers in every subject area are becoming sold on the need and 
methods for teaching reading, and, that they may get those techniques first- 
hand, the same sponsors have engaged Dr. Betts, formerly of Temple Uni- 
versity, for a reading workshop next year. 

A developmental or differentiated reading program is not successful with 
every student. There is a need for more clinical service in reading to care for 
the on to five per cent of pupils who need this professional treatment. Per- 
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haps the most heartening effect of a reading program is the manner in which 
it is received by pupils and parents. The reaction of the pupil is that of 
success instead of frustration. To the parent it makes sense, and he asks why 
we have not been doing that all the time. 

In summary, I would say that one way to improve reading skills and habits 
in any given secondary-school is to have one enthusiastic teacher study a 
developmental program in any of the places where it is being done. Once 
she gets the basic know-how, it is our belief that she will be sold on the 
program. It is the responsibility of the principal then to see that she has 
a reasonable amount of materials with which to work and that the community 
understands what she is trying to do. From there the improvement begins. 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD E. PERRY 


8 EARNING to read is a lifelong project. It begins in the early years of 
elementary education and continues with varying degrees of proficiency 
throughout life. Speed in reading is an essential qualification for many activi- 
ties in the business world. In an article which appeared in Collier's on October 
29, 1954, Leonard Stevens points out that poor reading ability costs time and 
money, and reduces the probability of promotion. 

Reading involves more than an ability to recognize and sound out individual 
words. As one increases his skill in this lifelong project, he experiences the 
satisfaction of reading for enjoyment, he develops the ability of reflecting 
upon what he reads, and he applies these new ideas to his daily living. 

The ability to read meets a severe test at the high-school level. Since educa- 
tion increases the evidence of individual differences, a wide range of reading 
abilities is found in high-school classes. The high-school student must learn 
to read with a greater depth of understanding than was previously necessary. 
As he begins his explorations in the fields of Shakespeare, higher mathematics, 
atomic science, and current sociological trends, he meets with vocabularies so 
specialized as to challenge his previous reading ability. In addition, the gen- 
eral business of being an adolescent presents problems and interests which 
offer significant competition to the reading program in any average high school. 

Thus, it appears that the high-school level is an area of great importance in 
the program of lifelong reading growth. At this point reading objectives have 
undergone a significant change. The earlier aim of learning to read has 
matured into one of reading to learn. A new emphasis on reading compre- 
hension, reading speed, and reading appreciation not only enriches the educa- 
tional achievements of the student while he is still in high school, but is also 
increases his potential for effective living in the adult world which lies beyond 
graduation. 

A practical high-school reading program is one which is designed to 
improve the reading skills and habits of all students at the secondary level. 


Harold E. Perry is Principal of the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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It should be planned on a school-wide basis, not just as a departmental course 
for the obviously retarded readers. All high-school students who recognize 
their need can be helped to read more proficiently. Even the college prepara- 
tory student of high academic standing can profit by training which increases 
his reading speed and which gives added depth to his understanding of 
specialized subjects. To be successful, such a broad reading program must 
enlist the participation of, an entire faculty. No one teacher nor no one 
department can carry such responsibility. All departments must assist and 
every teacher must become a teacher of reading. 

The final responsibility for the succes of a school-wide reading program 
rests in the hands of the school administrator. He must take the intiative in 
setting it in motion. Undoubtedly, he will need the assistance of a reading 
consultant to furnish the technical inspiration. Together they can outline the 
program in general, focusing special attention on the roles to be played by 
department chairmen, the counselor, and the librarian. When the program 
is sufficiently matured, its general features should be presented to the entire 
faculty by the reading consultant who will give it a meaningful interpretation. 
As can be pointed out at the time, reading is a thought process which is inter- 
related with listening, speaking, and writing in a process of language develop- 
ment which beings at infancy and proceeds gradually throughout life. It 
should be emphasized at this general faculty meeting that reading is not an 
isolated skill, but that it is a complex of abilities, no one of which can be 
entirely completed at any reading level or completely isolated in any reading 
situation. Always the learner is reading for meaning and at the same time 
he is learning to read more effectively. In reality, each teacher is a teacher 
of reading and is responsible for furthering student growth in these interde- 
pendent activities. As can be readily recognized, the student's objective is a 
continuing development in this lifelong growth process, a development which 
should be manifested in each classroom situation. 

Following the introductory presentation at a general faculty meeting, 
smaller group meetings should be scheduled to acquaint teachers with the 
classroom techniques for improving reading skills. Department chairmen 
can be of marked assistance in this aspect of the program. Finally, individual 
conferences should be provided for those teachers who wish additional 
assistance. 

From the standpoint of being able to furnish all teachers with cumulative 
data interpreted from the guidance point of view, the counselor is in a key 
position in a school-wide reading program. The librarian also plays an 
important role in providing an abundance of reading improvement aids both 
to teachers and to students. 

To keep the reading improvement program alive, a steering committee is 
indispensable. Through its activities, in-service workshops may be sponsored ; 
worth-while practices, procedures, and methods of helping students grow in 
vocabulary and reading expression may be encouraged; and evaluation methods 
may be devised and shared. 
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Thus, an administrator with vision, a reading consultant with practical zeal, 
a faculty receptive to dynamic ideas, and a steering committee with imagination 
can set in motion a school-wide program for the improvement of reading 
skills which will reflect its results in greater achievement within the high- 
school classrooms and in more effective living in our complex American 
democracy. 


WHAT ARE THE PRESENT TRENDS IN GUIDANCE SERVICES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Richard M. Byers, Principal, Clinton School, Rockville Centre, 
New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
]. E. Fergason, Principal, Sam Houston Junior High School, Amarillo, Texas 
A. Reed Walker, Principal, Alfred Plant School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE K. DRAKE 


‘Te whole concept of guidance at the junior high-school level has changed 
greatly in the last twenty-five years. Guidance in the early junior high school 
was thought of as educational and vocational guidance, with the major em- 
phasis on the vocational aspect. In recent years several new points of view 
regarding the broad purposes of education have been developed which gives 
a whole new concept to guidance. These newer concepts include: a broader 
concept of problems related to mental health; greater emphasis upon pupil 
personality; a program to provide for the development of social, moral, 
spiritual, and numerous other character and personality qualities. 

Instead of guidance. being confined to helping pupils with educational 
and vocational problems only, it is mow concerned with the decisions and 
adjustments that pupils are required to make in a large number of areas. 

With our increased concern for the emotional stability and adjustment of 
our pupils, we stopped and listened when we began to hear from our con- 
tributing elementary schools that pupils were commenting: “I'm afraid to go 
to junior high school. Will I be initiated? What will they make me do?” 
When parents repeated these remarks to us, we decided that we needed an 
orientation program for the sixth-grade pupils who were about to enter our 
Lincoln Junior High School in Santa Monica. 

Since this program has been in operation, we are confident that there are 
substantially fewer anxious or fearful sixth-grade pupils in our district. They 
are no longer afraid to enter junior high school because they know what 
to expect. This is how our program is set up. 





George K. Drake is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
California. 
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PRINCIPAL VISITS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


During the middle of each semester, the junior high-school principal 
arranges to visit the elementary schools whose sixth-grade boys and girls will 
be entering junior high school the following term. Since his visit is in sur- 
roundings familiar to them, they feel comfortably secure and treat him as 
their guest. Because this visit is planned some weeks in advance, the pupils 
have time to develop questions they wish to put to him about the new school 
situation. We feel that this is more satisfactory than having someone go into 
their room and merely instruct them in this change in schools. 


CHILDREN ATTEND JUNIOR HIGH ASSEMBLY 


Then during his visit with the pupils, the principal invites the class to an 
assembly to be held at the junior high school. This assembly is our Service 
Award Assembly, and here the sixth-grade pupils will observe awards being 
made to junior high-school boys and girls who have given outstanding service 
to the school. Then the pupils are taken on a conducted tour of the buildings 
and grounds. The guide on this tour is an outstanding pupil who formerly 
attended the elementary school from which this group has come. 


CHILDREN, PARENTS MEET TEACHERS; GET HANDBOOKS 


Before the close of their sixth-grade semester, the pupils, along with their 
parests, are invited to an evening meeting at the junior high school where 
they get acquainted with all seventh-grade teachers, the counselors, and the 
administrative staff of the school. Refreshments are served at this meeting 
by PTA members. 

Pupil handbooks, prepared by our student council, are distributed to the 
boys and girls. This gives them pertinent information with which they should 
be familiar upon arrival at their new school. The parents are also given 
handbooks which provides them with suggestions for helping their child 
adjust to the larger school. After this visit, test data from the sixth-grade 
classes are sent to the junior high school for the counselor's use in preparing 
for the arrival of these boys and girls at seventh grade. 


PUPILS ASSIGNED A ‘BIG BROTHER” 


On the opening day of their first semester at the junior high school, the new 
pupils report to the auditorium—this being the area with which they are most 
familiar from their earlier visits. Here they are given their program card 
and locker combination, and are assigned to a home room. During this first 
home-room period, each new pupil is assigned a big brother or sister who 
conducts the newcomer to each of his classes, helps him locate his locker, 
advises him about the lunch procedure, and helps to answer his opening-day 
questions. 

EVENING CLASSES FOR PARENTS 


Beginning the second day of each semester, a series of evening classes are 
held for parents. This attempts to give them helpful information by lecture 
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and discussion on these subjects: typical school day, home study, report cards, 
student activities, discipline, counseling, testing, and some basic facts about 
the physical, social, and emotional growth of adolescents. Presented by the 
principal, curriculum co-ordinator, dean of boys, dean of girls, and the parent 
education co-ordinator, these classes for parents have proven very popular. 

It has been our experience that it is frequently just as important to have 
parents feel secure in a new school environment as it is for their children. 
With this in mind, we spend considerable time working with parents as a 
group and with individuals in attempting to answer questions and allay fears. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION RESEMBLES ELEMENTARY 


Since we figure we would like to have our junior high school more like a 
good elementary school than a mediocre high school, we attempt to keep the 
pupil in a situation which more nearly resembles the elementary classroom 
from which he has just come. The pupils are organized into sections which 
meet with the same teacher three periods each day. This block of time includes 
social studies, English, and arithmetic. It is then our plan to hold the pupil 
with the same teacher for two periods until the second semester of the eighth 
grade; beyond that, we make no special effort to block them with the same 
teacher. 

OPEN HOUSE FOR PUPILS, PARENTS 


The last step of our orientation program is an evening Open House held 
during the fifth week of the semester. Here the new seventh-grade pupils 
and their parents “attend school’ by spending ten-minute periods in each class. 
The purpose of this, of course, is to acquaint the parent with each of his 
child's teachers so that school and home may work more closely in the adjust- 
ment of each child. 

The school’s photographic club is helping us expand this plan by taking 
16mm. movies of our school activities. As we continue to grow, it will be 
increasingly difficult to transport all of our future pupils for an assembly 
visit ; therefore, we hope eventually to take these films and some student body 
officers to each contributing elementary school for an assemply program there. 

Entering high school will always be an awesome step to a small sixth-grade 
pupil, but our experience with this new orientation program proves that it is 
possible to allay unnecessary fears. We feel that, if we have helped to make 
this transition easier for even a few of our pupils, who have improved inter- 
personal relations with our community and thus have increased our value as an 


agency of society. 
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Summary of the presentation made by A. KIRK RAMY 


; high schools are placing increased emphasis on guidance services 
which deal with personal, social, and educational welfare of children. Class- 
room teachers are expected to know their students in the junior high school. 
The well-trained teacher will recognize pupils’ problems and help in solving 
them. If the teacher cannot handle the situation herself, she will obtain such 
assistance as is necessary and available. 

The principal and the school nurse usually are familiar with each pupil's 
background and are qualified to give valuable help with difficult cases. Many 
schools are providing counselors who give leadership and assistance in guid- 
ance activities. There are more women than men serving as counselors. In 
some cases, counselors are shared with the senior high school or with the 
elementary schools. Others find it advisable to allow a teacher, who is qualified 
for the work, some time to serve in this capacity. 

Some junior high schools with five to six hundred students find that one 
woman and one man, cach allowed the equivalent of two class periods for 
counseling, are satisfactory. Some schools with one thousand or more allow 
a woman and a man some time to serve as counselor for each grade level. 

The ideal persons to do most of the guidance work are the classroom 
teachers. Care must always be exercised to see that the specialized counselors 
do not assume duties which should be cared for by the regular teacher. Some 
schools require that a teacher must make a formal request through the principal's 
office for the assistance of a counselor. Other schools have been able to 
develop and maintain a satisfactory atmosphere of efficient co-operation be- 
tween teachers and counselors without such formality. 

The need for guidance with personal and social problems appears frequently. 
Working with other pupils, dealing with new teachers, and new situations 
often disturbs the twelve- to fourteen-year-old boy or girl. New subjects and 
school routines worry many pupils. 

Orientation of the pupils coming from elementary schools is receiving special 
attention in some places. This may begin before they leave the elementary 
school and be continued for several weeks after they enter the junior high 
school. In those schools having students with one teacher for two or three 
class periods, an ideal situation for orientation exists. Other schools may 
find that the home room provides the best opportunity. In any case, there is 
need for acquainting the pupils with their new school and responsibilities. All 
students entering a school for the first time, either at the beginning of the 
year or later, should be given assistance in becoming acquainted and adjusted. 
This duty should be definitely assigned to some person or it may be neglected. 

Educational guidance is important at all levels, but it becomes more urgent 
as the number of electives increases. Cumulative records are valuable in this 
connection. A few well-chosen tests are helpful in educational guidance. 





A. Kirk Ramy is Principal of the Lowther Junior High School, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Parental advice and assistance may not only make for wise choices, but also 
tend to develop desirable parent-school relations. 

In junior high schools that assist students in planning their complete tenta- 
tive program for the senior high school, a major problem in educational 
guidance exists. In some schools this project is handled by the social studies 
teachers. Others have found the home-room teachers to be the logical persons 
to do the enrolling. Whoever does the enrolling should know something of 
the entire school program. The senior high-school principal or his repre- 
sentative may come in to assist as needed. 

The tendency seems to be to leave most occupational and vocational guidance 
for the senior high school. 

Guidance, as we have tried to express it, is everybody's job. Therefore, it 
runs the risk of being nobody's job. Every teacher and staff member of a 
junior high school should understand the importance of guidance. An inter- 
ested and enlightened faculty will do much to develop well-adjusted and 
educated youth. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Robert H. Lewis, Principal, Sun Valley Junior High School, Sun 
Valley, California 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Ralph B. Keeler, Principal, Draper Junior High School, Draper, Utah 
P. A. Loy, Principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN L. CONANT 
Observations on Grouping Practices 


F OR the most part teaching in the public schools has been and perhaps 
always will be performed in group situations although the objective may still 
remain to have Mark Hopkins on one end of a log with a student at the other. 
The school is recognized as a social institution and peer pressures are dominant 
forces in any group or class. While the teacher-pupil relationship is still very 
important, pupil-pupil relationships are factors that may or may not condition 
the learning that takes place. It is obvious that some type of grouping is 
inevitable, but agreement on the nature of the grouping used is not so clear. 
The development of the educational processes should be facilitated by the type 
of grouping employed. 

The grouping process should be continued as long as it fulfills a valid school 
function and should be changed or discontinued whenever it becomes evident 





John L. Conant is Principal of the David Prince Junior High School, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 
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that the best interests of the pupils are not being served. Where large 
numbers of pupils have been enrolled, a practice of homogenous grouping 
has been employed with varying degrees of success. Pupils are placed in 
class levels according to their measured intellectual ability, achievement in 
school subjects, and/or teachers’ opinions. Schools employing this method 
appear satisfied with the results. 

Most teachers approve of some form of homogeneous grouping. It appears 
to be an efficient means of handling specific types of instruction for large 
numbers of pupils. The extreme ranges of capacity within a class are reduced 
thus resulting in certain efficiencies in the classroom. A testing program can 
measure the progress of the group and placement of an individual within 
a particular group can be validated by his achievement. 

In recent years as a result of our philosophy of the function of a school 
in a democratic society, some question has arisen about the use of homogeneous 
grouping in a free society. Modern educators, concerned with the over-all 
development of the child, now must consider the emotional, social, and 
physical capacities of the child as well as the intellectual. Thus a vast amount 
of information must be available on each pupil. In the past, the opponents 
of grouping have argued that there was great heterogeneity within the so- 
called homegeneous group. If this was a valid criticism when the school’s 
only responsibility appeared to be the acquisition of subject matter, it would 
appear more so at the present time when teachers, among other duties, must 
often serve as parent substitutes for many pupils. 

Although homogeneous grouping is no longer recognized as a panacea in 
most schools, there still exists the problem of great differences of capacity 
within the age-level or grade-level group. Many schools have at least one 
class of the most retarded pupils who are segregated for learning activities 
where the pressure for achievement in subject matter is reduced and a program 
is instituted to meet the needs and capacities of the limited number of pupils 
in the educable, mentally retarded class. 

Some schools segregate the most emotionally disturbed pupils, but the 
writer believes that such segregation should only be temporary. Counseling 
and special services are quite beneficial, but the therapy of being accepted as 
a member of a regular class promises most of a lasting nature. Opportunities 
must be provided for the gifted pupil to express himself in the modern school. 
An enrichment program is preferred to one of acceleration. Very few schools 
are following a pattern of segregation for the exceptionally gifted pupil, yet 
there are several that have segregation for the subnormal pupil. 

Teachers frequently resort to grouping within a class for a specific purpose. 
This grouping is usually for short periods of time and the group is disbanded 
when their objective has been attained. All grouping should be flexible and 
non-rigid and should be subject to change when the welfare of the pupil can 
be improved. Some schools are grouping for academic instruction according 
to levels of reading ability. This technique does not elicit the objection 
from parents as there is not a great stigma attached to such groupings. Ele- 
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mentary schools have three or more sets of readers of varying ability for each 
class. Not so many levels of material are available at the junior high level 
for social studies and English. Remedial reading and developmental reading 
programs are not an infrequent form of grouping found at the junior and 
senior high-school levels. 

Education has followed industry in specialization, but mass education deals 
with a human product that has infinite variations. Short cuts and technological 
techniques have limitations where emotional factors are considered. Because 
of the realization of individual differences, a program of differentiation must 
be instituted. 

Some have argued that, if we are to consider implementing the principle of 
the worth and integrity of the individual, we must refute segregation of any 
kind. Many of us need far more training and experience in group work 
designed for democratic action. Certainly a form of grouping that does not 
challenge the capacities of each participant is to that extent a technique of 
admitted weakness. In our haste to avoid the errors of ability grouping, we 
must not merely make things easy for pupils. Somehow we must learn to 
assign appropriate tasks within groups which will stretch the capacities and 
potentialities of the individual pupils of varying needs and backgrounds. 

Our industry is vastly integrated and interdependent and our schools appear 
to be acquiring more of these characteristics. Our democratic society recognizes 
the many kinds of abilities needed for modern living. The schools have a 
responsibility to develop to the optimum the capacities of all. Alertness must 
be maintained against the tendency to screen out the undesirables. It is a 
dangerous precedent when society develops a scrap heap filled with a dispro- 
portionate number of waste products that once were human. 

Stratifications in our society produce evidences of social distance and is 
harmful at both extremes. Gifted pupils must not be considered the only ones 
worth while, and low-capacity pupils should not merely be made “happy” 
performing purposeless activities. 


Summary of the presentation made by A. H. LAUCHNER 
Maintaining Faculty Morale 


V V HAT are some promising administrative practices in the junior high 
school? This is a good question, and to seek answers to it and other matters 
pertaining to the ‘in-between’ schools of the country, I took a busman’s 
holiday a few years ago to visit junior high schools throughout the country. 
In the limited time assigned for this presentation, I shall discuss a number 
of practices which I observed in junior high schools and discussed with prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and faculty members. 


A. H. Lauchner is Principal of the Great Neck Junior High School, Great Neck, 
New York; and Director of the Summer Session Workshop on Junior High School 
Administration at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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It may be said that this is a report from junior high-school principals to 
junior high-schools principals via the “busman.” It is my third such report 
in National Convention and I shall follow my usual practice of seeking to 
present matters in such manner as to stimulate questions for the discussion 
period which follows. This means occasional over-statement and intentional 
slanting, all of which will be obvious to principals in attendance. 

Any junior high-school principal with experience and vision can speak 
of a dozen promising practices in administration in the early secondary school. 
It is equally true that most heads of junior high schools can mention a score 
of methods employed to maintain faculty morale. I shall discuss three areas 
of operation ; but first let me express my strong conviction that the maintenance 
of high morale among staff members is one of the more important, if not the 
most important, function of the junior high-school principal. As I toured 
the country, visiting schools, it became increasingly apparent to me that those 
junior high schools which were blessed with sincere, thoughtful, enthusiastic, 
happy teachers were the good schools! 

One important function of the junior high-school administrator is that of 
inspiring and guiding faculty members toward discovering the real purpose 
of the junior high school, understanding the nature of the early adolescent, 
and appreciating problems peculiar to schools which work with boys and 
gitls in their early teens. 

How many junior high-school teachers have been trained to teach in the 
junior high school? The average principal finds himself supervising a group 
of instructors “moved up” from the elementary school or “demoted” from 
senior high school. This tends to make a difficult situation for the simple 
reason that conflicting ideas on assignments, homework, discipline, and what- 
have-you may produce tensions within the ranks of a staff. One principal in 
a midwestern city told me of “serious troubles’ in a school; his “senior 
high-school” teachers held one point of view while the ‘‘elementary-school” 
group banded together in a conflicting philosophy. 

Until such time as institutions of higher learning are able to turn out 
men and women grounded in knowledge and understandings considered 
helpful for teachers in the junior high school, principals must set themselves 
to the chore. In-service training programs can help accomplish what teacher- 
training institutions have not as yet achieved. That junior high-school leader 
who is able to bring together conflicting ideas and develop a singleness of 
purpose has taken a strong step toward establishing and maintaining strong 
faculty morale. 

A second important function of the principal in a junior high school is 
that of providing ways and means of acquainting each teacher with informa- 
tion to which all members of the staff are entitled. What is expected of the 
teacher? How is the teacher doing? What can the teacher do to improve his 
personal traits, his teaching techniques, and his operating within the school 
as a whole? 
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In schools where men and women are kept wondering on such vital 
subjects as these, there is bound to be unrest; I sensed such situations in more 
than one school. On the other hand, in those schools where the door of the 
principal is open for conferences involving considerate appraisal and construc- 
tive criticism at all times, much of the reason for possible unrest is removed. 

An important part of this phase of the principal's work lies in his ability 
and willingness to organize groups and committees and delegate authority to 
them. One principal finds it profitable to have the advisory services of a 
Principal's Cabinet, elected by the teachers in his school, to work with him 
on matters of faculty and school morale, thus keeping open active lines of 
communication. This is one of the better ways of maintaining that kind of 
faculty morale administrators desire. 

A third important function of the junior high-school principal is that of 
providing support for members of his staff. Teachers have a right to expect 
sympathetic understanding and backing from the head of the school in their 
working with students and dealing with parents. 

It is generally agreed that teachers fare better if and when they handle 
their own problems of discipline, but all principals know that now and then 
the best of teachers may need to send an extremely unruly student ‘‘to the 
office.’ The principal should handle such cases with dignity and strength, 
at the same time doing all within his power to preserve the best possible 
relations between teacher and student. Little or nothing is gained when a 
pupil is reprimanded or punished if the end result is continued animosity and 
resistance shown by the student toward his teacher. Each time the adminis- 
trator is able to persuade a troublesome student to co-operate with a teacher 
with whom there has been some misunderstanding or difficulty, the morale 
chart shows a gain. 

One more word: Records should be kept indicating all steps in the handling 
of each case referred by a teacher. These records should be made known to 
the one making referral. A teacher likes to know “how the case was handled.” 
If and when she does have this information, there will be fewer statements 
such as, “I sent the offender to the office but nothing was done.” 


A great majority of fathers and mothers show sympathetic understanding 
of teacher problems; as a matter of fact, most parents tend to “side with the 
teacher." Now and then, however, some parent listens to his child, decides 
a point after having heard but one side of the story, and sets out after 
daughter's teacher. Or some parent—perhaps one who has taught a few 
years herself—undertakes the task of informing teacher regarding ‘right 
methods.’ Or a father, having done most of Junior's homework, objects to 
the mark of “C” the lad brings home and puts pressure on the teacher to 
“give my boy what he deserves.” 

The administration has the none too easy job of supporting the teacher 
while at the same time placating parents in order that wholesome attitudes 
toward the faculty member in question may be maintained. Teachers feel 
great security when they know that continuous support is forthcoming from 
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the office, an even greater security when they realize that the principal may be 
expected to do everything within his power to assist parents in maintaining 
understanding and appreciation for those who hold forth in the classroom. 

All of this constitutes a big order for the junior high-school principal, 
but the pay-off is worth the effort. Walk into a junior high school where 
desirable faculty morale exists and you will be among happy, hard-working 
sons and daughters of pleased parents! And the principal may well be the 
happiest of all! 


Summary of the presentation made by O. E. BAKKE 
Meeting the Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


s™ can go a long way in meeting the juvenile delinquency problem if 
one keeps in mind that the classroom teacher is the key to any procedure used 
in trying to meet this problem. Teachers must be selected that have an 
understanding of youth and the problems of youth. They must be given 
the necessary equipment and resource materials to meet the varied interests 
and problems confronting youth. In organizing to meet the needs confronting 
youth, they need special training in different fields. They must understand 
and be able to work with various intelligence levels, the various physical 
handicaps, and emotional upsets which pupils may have. Additional resources 
should be available in the school such as counselors, visiting teachers, efc., 
to assist teachers in working with pupils having problems 

They must also use the resources of the community to assist in working 
with youth outside of school. These resources may be the various welfare 
agencies, some of which are equipped to assist the parents or parent in the 
home. The juvenile court with its facilities can also be of assistance. The 
churches in the community, some of which have youth programs and youth 
workers, also can make a contribution. 

One other factor that is very essential in working with a particular juvenile 
delinquent is the need for co-ordinated action. All must work together. 
Information must be shared especially with the classroom teacher with whom 
the pupil is in daily contact. 


O. E. Bakke is Principal of the Phillips Junior High School, Minneapolis Minnesota 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred S. Coffindaffer, Assistant Supervisor of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Ray ]. Davis, Principal, Scottsdale High School, Scottsdale, Arizona 
Heber H. Halloway, Principal, California High School, Whittier, California 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE W. JOHNSON 
Juvenile Delinquency 


ictiatne that employ preventive and corrective measures in coping with 
juvenile delinquency, rather than penalties, are most likely to find a solution 
to the problem. Such a program recognizes the principle that good discipline 
is not necessarily the result of imposing and rigidly enforcing rules and 
regulations. On the contrary, it calls for each individual to assume responsi- 
bility in providing a discipline that is self-imposed. Let us examine some of 
the administrative practices that contribute to developing this type of dis- 
cipline. 

First, in so far as is possible, we adjust the program for each individual so as 
to care for his particular needs and interests. The course offerings should be 
arranged to stimulate the exceptionally capable students and to challange the 
slower ones to the limit of their ability. This may require changes in the 
programs of these students at various periods during the year. It would call 
for a careful study of a student's ability to read; his capacity for learning; 
his citizenship habits; his social life, both in and out of school; and his 
home life. 

Second, we confer with parents while there is still time to correct situations 
that may lead to more serious problems. Conferences between all the persons 
involved in a case help each one to understand his part in aiding the student 
to develop right patterns of behavior. 

Third, we co-operate with churches, social agencies, and law enforcement 
groups in an effort to anticipate situations that may require the imposing 
of penalties. In the past, we have too frequently sought such relationships 
after a student has been involved in an unfortunate experience. 

Fourth, we do everything possible to instill in the mind of an individual 
an awareness that he must accept a greater share of the responsibility for his 
own actions as he progresses through high school and into adulthood. He 
must understand that he is the person who can help the situation most. 

Fifth, we exhaust every means of help for an individual within the school 
system before recommending that he and his family consult a psychiatrist or 
an agency not connected with the school. 





Clarence W. Johnson is Principal of the Downers Grove Community High School, 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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Sixth, whenever a penalty must be imposed, it must be applied by the right 
person according to an established procedure which permits the severity of 
the offense to determine the appropriateness of the penalty. There must be 
a firm policy for handling the minor violations as well as the major ones. If 
the minor infractions are cared for swiftly and with certainty, the major 
infractions will decrease. Every effort must be made to help the individual 
accept the penalty in a manner that will create a desire on his part to over- 
come his faults. 

Seventh, we recognize that the problem of juvenile delinquency is not the 
sole responsibility of the administrative staff or the counselors of the school, 
but that it is the concern of every member of the faculty. Together with the 
students we must develop procedures that will serve as preventive measures 
against acts of delinquency. 

Eighth, we believe that the great majority of students strive to practice 
habits of good citizenship, and that we should not impose upon them rules 
and regulations that interfere with their normal development. We should be 
constantly aware of the fact that these individuals have great influence in 
educating youth to meet the responsibilities of good citizenship. 

How to combat immature misdirection of teenage aggressiveness that is 
averse to public welfare is an absorbing problem. The school as a powerful 
social control agency is not justified in producing only temporary control 
penalties in an effort to strengthen the character of the student. The school 
that operates under a philosophy which emphasizes preventive and corrective 
measures above punitive procedures is in a position to achieve enduring results 
in training men and women dedicated to the common good. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN A. WIGHT 
The Principal and Public School Relations 


ON even before in the history of the world has there been such a premium 
placed on intelligence. The tremendous demand for trained, intelligent men 
and women compel us to seek the co-operation and support of many people 
who share the responsibility for giving direction to all phases of wide and 
diversified educational planning. Our problems can be partially solved if we 
can encourage the home, the school, and the community to accept the responsi- 
bility of their public schools. Therefore, a well-conceived program of public 
relations is necessary. 

The person responsible for such a program is the chief executive officer. 
His position today is that of co-ordinator. Because of the demands placed 
on his office, it is difficult for him to carry out a detailed program for any one 
bulding. It is by necessity that the high-school principal must take the initia- 
tive and interpret his school to the public. 





John A. Wight is Principal of the Bridgeville High School, Bridgeville, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The writer will discuss some pertinent points about the high-school prin- 
cipal’s position in the organization of an effective public relations program. 
Before a public relations program can be established it is necessary to determine 
the following points. 


WHAT IS PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


A public relations program should seek to bring about harmony and under- 
standing among groups. It should be a two-way process—a two-way flow of 
ideas for mutual understanding and team work. It must be honest in intent 
and execution, sensitive to the public, and simple in meaning and conception. 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 

It is not difficult to see that the public relations program is an all-embracing 
program and that each school individual is a potential public relations’ agent. 
It is the duty of the high-school principal to attempt to involve all the staff, 
both professional and non-professional, in the public relations program. 


SELECTION OF FACTS OF PUBLICITY 
These facts must be adapted to the peculiar needs of the local community. 
The success of the program depends upon the accuracy of community analysis. 
Through the educational activities of the school, the principal will find sufh- 
cient facts to develop the public relations program. 


SELECTIONS OF MEDIA 

In order to insure a sound public relations program, the principal must 
select the media that will be most effective in meeting the needs of his school 
system. Any one medium selected may be sufficient to cover a complete 
program, but usually several well-chosen media will accomplish this purpose 
better. When selecting the media for a specific purpose, the best available 
should be chosen and then used to its fullest extent. The problem facing the 
writer is not to develop a public relations program but to establish the fact 
that it is the duty of the high-school principal to take the initiative and interpret 
his school to the public. 


Summary of the presentation made by E. C. BOLMEIER 
What Should The Principal Know About School Law 


—_— interest in school law is on a sharp incline. No longer are 
the understanding and interpretation of the legal aspects of public education 
confined to the lawyer's or attorney general's office. The school-board member, 
the superintendent, the supervisor, the principal, the classroom teacher are 
all seeking a better knowledge of school law. Nearly everyone engaged in 





E. C. Bolmeier is Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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the teaching profession needs to and wants to know more about the legal 
machinery as it Operates in the control of public education. 

In answering the question stated in the title of this paper it should be 
emphasized that there are certain basic aspects of school law which should 
be understood by the principal as well as others engaged in the teaching 
profession. School morale and public relations would be greatly improved if 
there were a more common understanding among the school staff regarding 
(1) legal framework of public school control, (2) legal principles emanating 
from judicial opinion, and (3) application of legal principles for school and 
community welfare. 


LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CONTROL 


Laymen, and even professional educators, are perplexed as to the degree 
of legal authority that may or should be exercised over the public schools 
by the different levels and branches of government. 

Federal authority—Since the Constitution of the United States makes no 
direct reference to education, it is sometimes erroneously concluded that the 
Federal government possesses no constitutional authority over education. As 
a matter of fact, however, the ‘welfare’ clause and other numerous provisions 
may be, and have been, interpreted as authorizing significant Federal control. 

Numerous decisions of the United Statés Supreme Court indicate the scope 
of authority over education vested in our Federal government. State threats 
to abandon the public school system because of unwelcome judicial action 
would likely accelerate Federal control. Some authorities on school law believe 
that the Federal government could set up a Federal system of public education 
if deemed necessary. 

State authority—Despite legal potentialities of Federal control, state control 
over education for the present is quite supreme. The original authority of 
the state to control education may be found in the state constitutions. Although 
the constitution is the basic source of educational control, the state legislature is 
the primary avenue through which the control is exercised. Within the con- 
stitutional limits, the legislature is empowered to determine the types of 
schools to be established; the means of their support; the types of their 
curricula; the manner of their control; and the qualifications, duties, and 
compensation of personnel. 

Local authority—State supremacy over education does not preclude delega- 
tion of authority to local communities. It is recognized, even by legislatures, 
that considerable local autonomy is essential to an efficient state school system. 
In accordance with state laws, each school administrative unit has a local board 
of education. These boards are generally clothed with wide discretionary 
authority over public education. Much of their authority finds expression in 
determining the status of the pupil, teacher, and principal. 

Since many of the powers of school boards are permissive rather than man- 
datory, the degree of discretion exercised is sometimes questioned. Conse- 
quently, school personnel and school patrons want to know if certain acts of 
the board or their officers are legal. Where may they go for the answers? 
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Much legal interpretation, advice, and information on legal issues of public 
education may be obtained from the local superintendent, the chief state school 
officer, the general lawyer, and the attorney general. The most authoritative 
interpretations of school law, however, are those given by the courts; and 
the higher the courts, the more authoritative the rulings are. By virtue of 
his responsibility, the school principal should know something about these 
judicial interpretations. 


DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF LEGAL PRINCIPLES 


A judicial interpretation of a school law is the origin of a legal principle. 
It serves as a precedent for subsequent court decisions until overruled. The 
more court cases which are decided in accordance with the precedent, the 
more firmly is the legal principle established. Therefore, the accumulation 
of court decisions regarding educational issues serves as a set of legal prin- 
ciples to guide personnel in the performance of their duties. 

Constant reference to the school code of the state in which the principal 
is working would be helpful, but altogether too narrow in scope for profes- 
sional development. Even though one memorized every provision in the school 
code, that accomplishment in itself would not give one an adequate understand- 
ing of legal principles. The best way to develop an interest in school law 
and an understanding of legal principles is to pursue a course designed for 
those purposes. 

It is inconceivable that a course in school law could be conducted very 
effectively without adequate facilities such as may be found in a good law 
library. A very effective way to master the techniques for the study of school 
law, as well as to understand legal principles, is to select a project in the field 
of interest for which original court cases may be sought, read, and analyzed. 


APPLICATION OF LEGAL PRINCIPLES BY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


An understanding of legal principles can be a great asset to the school 
principal. The mere understanding without the proper application, however, 
is of no avail. Perhaps the most important consideration in the application 
of a legal principle is the probable effect on the school and community. The 
fact that an act is legal is no assurance that it is necessary or desirable. It may 
be performed in strict accord with a permissive law and sanctioned by judicial 
opinion, but, if it results in community resentment and dissatisfaction, it 
might be better if it had not been performed at all. 

Legal principles are best applied when school conduct is in accord with the 
laws, but also in a manner which will be for the welfare of the pupil, school, 
and community. The school principal, as administrative head of the attendance 
unit, holds a key position in this type of application. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES AN EFFECTIVE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Arthur G. Andresen, Director of Assignments, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
G. G. Bell, Principal, Huron Senior High School, Huron, South Dakota 
John L. Jobnson, Principal, Napoleon High School, Napoleon, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH A. MASON 


i criteria by which an in-service education program can be judged 
might be developed in several ways. The extraction of these criteria from the 
procedures which might be followed in originating and establishing an in- 
service education program will tend to make them more meaningful since 
they would then be related directly to operational procedures which might 
be employed in such a program. 

An in-service program could be started by raising question with the staff 
concerning the effectiveness of the total educational program. Such questions 
as, “Are we as good as we can be?” or “Are we much better than the aver- 
age?"’ call for some sort of qualitative measuring device. There are a number 
of these available. The Evaluative Criteria of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is one, but a number of others might be used. In one school with which 
I am familiar, the Illinois Curriculum Program publication How Effective Are 
Our Guidance Services was used as a point of departure for the establishment 
of an entire in-service educational program. 

Whatever the instrument used, the device tends to point out certain areas 
in which the school is not coming up to its highest expectations. The use 
of this kind of a device serves several purposes. It makes the total staff aware 
of the problems and makes them feel that they have actually been the ones 
to discover the problems. They, therefore, have some ownership in whatever 
evolves. As the entire staff is concerned, teachers get a feeling of security; 
they are not being criticized as individuals since the problem is rather one 
for all to consider. 

The use of evaluative criteria, whatever they might be, also serves to estab- 
lish some base-line information which, if properly recorded can later be used 
to indicate the amount of change which has taken place in the school program 
during any given period of time. 

After the areas for study and modification have been determined, some 
sort of organized procedures must be set up so that faculty members can work 
and study on modifications which can be proposed for the program. Since this 
is going to make a demand on the teachers’ time which might be considered 
by some to be over and beyond that which might normally be expected of 





Joseph A. Mason is Superintendent of the Niles Township Community High School, 
Skokie, Illinois. 
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teachers, there must be some administrative recognition of this fact. This 
recognition might consist of some released time from regular duties to work 
on the problems under analysis in the in-service training program, some addi- 
tional consideration salarywise, and some recognition by the community of 
the extra contribution which the teachers are making. 

The board of education in its policies should set forth its expectations for 
teachers and should allow sufficient freedom of action so that the problems 
which have been raised can be studied and practices modified in the light of 
the findings of the faculty. In one school, the board of education established 
policies which required that members of the professional staff must earn a 
given number of hours of additional college training every five years. How- 
ever, they made the policy so flexible that a factulty group, using its own 
criteria, could set up projects for study within the school itself which could 
be substitued by the individual teacher for the educational requirement of the 
board of education. They also made provision that these projects, if they 
made a real contribution to the school, would be given weight in determining 
merit increases for teachers and over and above a stated maximum salary. 

In any in-service program there will be various groups of teachers working 
toward the solutions of different problems. These solutions, as they are put 
into practice, will necessarily affect teachers who have not been directly asso- 
ciated with the inital working group. This means that there must be some 
provision made for adequate communication between the various members 
of the staff. A house organ, such as many industries print for their employees, 
is one device which can be used to provide information about the activities of 
the various teacher groups. Regular faculty meetings where progress reports 
are made to the entire staff can be another. In one school, where a general 
education program was first established on the freshman level, the students 
do an evaluation of their accomplishments every six weeks. This report is 
then duplicated and distributed to the entire staff. Since this is a general 
education class required of all students, it means that the remaineder of the 
staff can build on the work which is being done by this one department. 

A central steering committee, administrative council, curriculum committee, 
or whatever you might call it must have the responsibility for directing and 
co-ordinating the activities of the various faculty groups so that there will not 
be a duplication of effort. This group will also be responsible for seeing that 
the total effort is a co-ordinated one directed to the betterment of the total 
educational program of the school. 

The criteria, then, which might be used to judge an in-service education 
program are contained in the following questions: 

Do the teachers feel an ownership in the program? 

Do they consider it a “team” job? 

Do they feel psychologically secure in making changes? 

Is the work which teachers are doing a real job and not “busy work?” 

Has there been some opportunity for self-evaluation so that teachers can feel that 


they are personally growing? 
Has “base line’’ information been used so that an evaluation of the changes can 


be adequately compared on a “before-and-after’’ basis? 
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Is there adequate provision for communication between the various working groups 
of the faculty? 

Does the central committee correlate and guide the activities of all working faculty 
teams? 

Is there board of education and administrative recognition of the contributions which 
staff members are making? 

Does there appear to be a continuity in the program? 

Is there, somewhere in the total educational picture of the school, a group of 
teachers who are making a contribution not only to an improved educational program 
in their own school but also to education in general ? 


Summary of the presentation made by LEE WILBORN 


education is the one-the-job training of the teacher, jointly 
planned by employee and employer for mutual benefit. It is the school’s 
organized attempt to satisfy the deep-seated desire of a craftsman to become 
a master, to lead the teacher's quest for professional perfection. 

In-service education is functional and democratic. It is local in setting, 
in problem, and in leadership. It originates in the discovered needs of teachers 
working with certain students at certain times. It provides for discovery of 
these needs through co-operative processes—by contacts between supervisor, 
parent, student, teacher, and administrator; from purposeful surveys; from 
self-appraisal of the total school; from action of any school group thinking 
together. 

Democratic group participation comes only after the defining of felt needs 
by teachers themselves. An in-service education program should be planned 
by teachers, for teachers, and with teachers in many leadership roles. Only 
then will it complement rather than crowd the working day. Only then will 
it make a difference in the life and work of the teacher. Professional and 
personal growth nurtured in in-service education must bear fruit in the class- 
room. 

Many blue prints are available, tried and tested, for in-service education 
is not new. But, an administrator setting up a new program uses initiative 
in giving local character to his program. Most successful programs have solved 
time problems on the theory that responsibility lies both with the teacher and 
with the administrator. Participation outside of school time however is usually 
kept voluntary. 

Variety and flexibility have evolved as characteristics of successful programs. 
Methods of structuring problems as well as participating groups reflect these 
qualities. In-service education programs will continue to be concerned pri- 
marily with problems in child development and curriculum. However, diversi- 
fied activities for personal enrichment are increasingly a part of programs. 


Lee Wilborn is Assistant Commissioner for Instruction, Texas Education Agency, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Though these activities may arise from personal needs and interests, they have 
professional direction and application. 

Evaluation is essential to the success of the in-service education program. 
As in good classroom procedure, evaluation is continuous and co-operative. 
In-service education is not an administrative gimmick; it is an integral part 
of professional experience. 


HOW ARE SCHOOLS INCLUDING MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Olin L. Wills, Principal, Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS: 
C. C. Miller, Principal, Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas 
Ida-Louise Pennella, Principal, Bulkeley, Junior High School, New London, 
Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by DELMER H. BATTRICK 


¢ \ \ } 

. E MUST never forget that America was founded by God-fearing 
people. The Constitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights clearly 
recognize the existence of religious ideals while guaranteeing to each person 
freedom to worship God according to the mandate of his own religious con- 
victions. In the public schools it is our own duty to stand firmly for freedom 
of religious belief. However, it is only through the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values that we can bring to human behavior the standards of conduct 
that are approved in our democratic culture. No society can long survive with- 
out a moral order. As our social structures become more complex, the need 
for common moral principles becomes increasingly apparent. Our job is to 
master the art of getting along together, to learn the science of human relation- 
ships, to equip each child in our care with a sense of values which will lend 
dignity and direction to whatever he may learn.” 

This quotation by Superintendent N. D. McCombs of the Des Moines public 
schools should leave no doubt in our minds as to the place of character educa- 
tion in our school curriculum. With democracy threatened from without, 
thoughtful study of our moral and spiritual heritage and how it applies in 
today’s world is vitally important for every child. 

Some of the more important values, or “key qualities of the spirit’’ neces- 
sary to good character growth and development are here listed: 

1. Cleanliness—clean speech, clean thoughts, clean habits 
2. Appreciation—importance of expressions, of appreciation in human relationships 
3. Courage—how to overcome fear 





Delmer H. Battrick is Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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. Co-operation—a spiritual law which operates in one's relationship to a group 
. Respect—for older people, for people of other races (expressed in action terms) 
. Politeness 
. Generosity—giving as a law of life 
. Good Will—how to overcome anger, resentments, prejudice 

9. Honesty—understanding rationalization and ways to overcome it 

10. Kindness—consideration of others, avoidance 

11. Loyalty—particular stress on loyalty to family, to employer, to community 

12. Respect for Law—summary of great spiritual laws upon which abundant life 
is based 

13. Responsibility—the key to self-respect, need for its continued growth and 
development 

14. Teamwork—children, teachers, and parents pulling together for worthy goals 

15. Faith—faith in oneself as a unique individual, faith in God as a source of 
emotional stability 

16. Reverence—importance of religion in maintaining stability and in experiencing 
fullness of living 

To instill these values or character traits into the minds and hearts of his 
pupils is the sincere hope of every good teacher. The learning process here 
as in other areas occurs only as the pupil “experiences” a situation in which 
the “‘value’’ is present, and then has opportunity to ‘practice’ the experience 
in other situations that are similar. To quote E. C. Lindeman in Education 
for Character by Ordway Tead: “Teaching with a moral bias . . . this is what 
I am asking for, and it is a formidable request. Morality will suffer if it is 
‘dragged in,’ added to, or imposed upon the curriculum. It must permeate 
courses of study and breathe itself through the entire learning experience. 
Only teachers who are themselves a part of the moral adventure will be able 
to infuse pupils with a sense of its universal importance, its lasting worth.” 
Moral and spiritual values will be included in the school program when: 


1. The principal and his faculty are fully dedicated to that purpose. Each individual 
on the staff must be charged with a high moral and spiritual sense and must “practice 
what he preaches.” Inclusion of moral and spiritual values into the everyday teaching 
situations of the classroom must become a unanimous effort by teachers to be most 
effective. Educational goals must place character growth and academic knowledge on 
an equal footing. 

2. A “permissive atmosphere” is created throughout the school as well as in every 
classroom. The moral tone of a school, “high level” school spirit, true happiness 
and enthusiasm on the part of students seldom come from the activity of any one class 
or group of classes, but more often from the over-all efforts of the principal working 
in harmony with his staff, and both enthusiastically behind a student council or pupil 
committee which has been delegated real responsibilities in certain areas of the school 
program. In the secondary school especially, such a student council under enlightened 
sponsorship can create the desired school “permissive atmosphere” so essential to good 
school citizenship and genuine character growth. 


In the classroom, a “permissive atmosphere’ exists where pupils are allowed 
to express themselves freely within the limits of their maturity and sound 
judgment, where firm but friendly guidance is given by the teacher, in an 
atmosphere which is unprohbibited but controlled. When such rapport exists 
between pupils and their teacher moral and spiritual values develop out of 
actual experiences in living together. Given the proper atmosphere in school 
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and classroom, with teachers and principal dedicated to the task, the following 
techniques will help: 


1. Satisfying group participation (many values inherent in the act itself) 

2. Role playing—For helping pupils understand actions of their peers as well as 
of adults 

3. Use of the cut-off story—The teacher selects a story of interest and significance 
to the pupils, probably related to incidents that have occurred in the classroom or to 
common needs of the pupils. The story is read up to a point where some decision 
is necessary or some problem must be solved, then the solution is thrown open to the 
class for discussion. The pupils identify themselves with characters and explore their 
feelings about situations. 

4. Problem solving through dialogues 

5. Panel discussions 

6. Pupil made recording (rehearse experiences and discover need for improvement) 

7. Use of films and filmstrips as a basis for class discussion 

8. School assemblies—conducted and planned by student committees, designed to 
improve school citizenship, to inspire and ennoble as well as to entertain 


MARKS OF THE SCHOOL WHERE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES THRIVE 


1. Self-discipline is evident. 

2. Emphasis is on the positives. 

3. Many students consult with the principal on constructive projects; few are sent 
for disciplinary reasons 

4. Parents visit because of a friendly interest. 
. Schoolwork spills over into homes in terms of avocational pursuits. 
. Community is capitalizing on school talent (not exploiting it). 
. Academic achievement is prospering. 
. Newcomers are made to feel welcome. 
9. Teachers grade on a basis of merit, never on personal favoritism. 
10. There is much good listening. 
11. There is little air of dogmatism. 
12. The classroom is not a matriarchal or patriarchal situation. 


ons AMw 


WHAT IOWA IS DOING 


One year ago, in January, 1954, Iowa State Superintendent, Miss Jessie 
Parker, called together a group of educators interested in developing the 
“moral and spiritual values” emphasis in our state-wide educational program. 
Their goal was a practical handbook on suggestions for teaching moral and 
spiritual values, a guide that would help teachers at all grade levels. A pro- 
duction committee was selected, and assigned to the task of preparing the 
handbook. The publication is now available under the title, Developing 
Human Values in the Public Schools. \ts emphasis is on “how to do it.” 
Since authors wanted all teachers to use it, they tried to make it popular in 
appeal—attractive cover, illustrations, etc. A chapter is devoted to each grade 
from primary through the senior high school. The production committee 
profited much from this study by examining similar programs from other 
states and school systems and was particularly fortunate in working under the 
guidance of Guy Wagner of Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
The writer of this article is indebted to him and to the production committee 
for many of the ideas and illustrations contained in this article. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GILES THEILMANN 


V V HEN the Educational Policies Commission came out with its publica- 
tion entitled Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, it set a new 
high with a thought-provoking, down-to-earth presentation of a most vital 
subject. Every teacher in America should be thoroughly familiar with its 
contents. Every principal should see that all those teachers under his jurisdic- 
tion have an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the implications of this 
publication. The principal should make ample time available for group dis- 
cussion of this most important phase of an educational program. 

It was the writer's privilege to attend a three-week workshop this past 
summer with moral and spiritual values as the central thought. This workshop 
was sponsored by Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University. The 
program was financed by the General Service Foundation. There were twenty- 
five educators in our division composed of superintendents, principals, and 
classroom teachers representing eleven states. These states were such that 
they represent the various sections of the nation very well. 

Each person was asked, “How Are the Schools in Your State Including 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Their Programs?” The answers were quite 
surprising because of the great variation in practice and what state laws did 
or did not require. The replies in our workshop ranged from “We can do 
anything we please” to “We just ignore the problem.” The answers from 
this group were consistent with the three patterns reported in the Linton 
Report.!. These three patterns of practice reported were: (1) avoidance of 
religion, (2) planned religious activities, and (3) factual study of religion in 
history and English classes. 

Avoidance of Religion—As far as some schools are concerned, the answer 
to the question is, “They are not including moral and spiritual values in their 
program.” It is this fact that makes this one of the schools’ top problems. 
The effect of this attitude is negative and harmful. Teachers who are forced 
to teach in this type of atmosphere cannot function at their best. This attitude, 
according to one school of thought, is quite contrary to the wishes and intent 
of the framers of our Constitution. 

Planned Religious Activities—Many schools plan very definite religious activi- 
ties and apparently are unopposed in their respective communities. Because 
of the homogeneity of the community much emphasis can be given. This 
attitude or condition poses a problem for educators also. Great care must 
be taken to preserve the principle of separation of church and state. A school 
must operate within the framework of that principle or it is doing a disservice 
to all the public schools in the land. It only takes one person to bring about 


1The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion. A Report on the Explora- 
tory Study Made By the Committee on Religion and Education. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 

Giles Theilmann is Director of Instruction and Curriculum, Topeka Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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a court decision. If a school has stepped out of bounds and the court decision 
substantiates that fact, all public schools suffer and more schools are forced 
into the avoidance category. 

Factual Study of Religion—Some schools have cast their lot with this method 
of handling the problem. It is believed by many that this practice has great 
possibilities. Many articles and pamphlets are emphasizing this procedure of 
studying about religion. Some textbooks are using this approach and are 
including factual material in the social studies program. In some instances 
this approach has been done on an experimental basis. In the hands of an 
understanding teacher, the response has been very favorable. The complaints 
have been relatively few, and not too severe. 

It is apparent that educators are not agreed upon what should be done in 
all schools. There is further disagreement on the how. 

Among the reports given in our workshop, the one given by Donald E. 
Ferguson of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, was most appropriate for our discus- 
sion subject. He told us how his school made a survey to see how the class- 
room teachers were including moral and spiritual values in their day-to-day 
contacts with pupils both in class and extraclass activities. 

In the summary of our session F. Ernest Johnson, the director of our work- 
shop stated, “In recent years we who are concerned that more attention be 
given to religion in the schools have debated among ourselves the propriety 
of some degree of religious “indoctrination” in public education. I believe 
this issue is in the way of being resolved because we are learning that educa- 
tion of an effectual sort is not proclamation, not insistence on the acceptance 
of stated propositions, but rather guidance in the unfolding of potentialities, 
the growth of experience, the deepening of commitment, and the organization 
of life around high purposes. Indoctrination is not a very satisfactory educa- 
tional method. This means that the major contribution of the teacher and 
administrator in relation to religion is the impact of his or her life on the 
school situation, on the learning process, and on the sensibilities of individual 
growing persons. The heart of the matter, for the Christian teacher or admin- 
istrator, is Christian vocation.” 

The idea of Christian vocation is an area that warrants further study and 
investigation. Its possibilities may hold the key to this difficult problem. To 
those school authorities who are contemplating study of moral and spiritual 
values in public schools, your attention is called to Dr. Johnson's suggestions 
as to procedure: 

1. Concentrate on Christian vocation. No sincere and sustained effort to make one's 
vocational life a witness to his faith can be wholly ineffectual. In public school work, 
however, this calls for patience, unobtrusiveness, resourcefulness, and total freedom from 
guile—a convincing sincerity. 

2. The first step in enlisting the interest of colleagues and associates might well 
be the creation of a faculty committee to explore the subject—somewhat after the 
fashion of our discussion in this seminar. 

3. A natural course would be to initiate systematic study, by faculty and interested 


parents, of the Educational Policies Commission report, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools, with special reference to the portions dealing with religion. This 
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should be critical, evaluative study in the light of the local situation. The normal 
approach to the problem for the public school is to be made within the framework of 


moral and spiritual values 

i. A constructive step for faculty, school board, and PTA’s might be an unhurried 
effort to formulate a policy statement for public discussion. 

5. As soon as the elements of the problem are grasped, specialized inquiry is indi- 
cated on the part of faculty members, in subject matter groups. The Linton Report 
will be helpful at this point. 

6. Separate study should be made of the place of religion in assembly programs 
and festival observances. There is a fundamental and practical difference between these 
activities and instruction program. 

7. In school systems where religious features have for one reason or another been 
introduced, it would be useful and stimulating to attempt some appraisal of the results. 
This would call for the active co-operation of parents. 

8. Any projects undertaken or considered should be within and part of the design 
of the school program. This will ensure: (a) avoidance of all appearance of external 
pressure, or of capitulation by the school to outside influences; and (b) a fruitful 
approach to the problem, through use of existing resources, professional competence, 
and established methods of inquiry. 

In the pamphlet entitled, An Educational Platform for the Public Schools, 


we find this statement, “It is mainly, however, through the example and skill 
of the teacher that these moral, ethical, and spiritual values are most effectively 
implemented in the school program.’" Many schools are attempting to solve 
their problem by the careful selection of teachers. America has a great 
heritage. It is the responsibility of the schools and teachers to protect that 
heritage. God Bless America—and her teachers. 


WHAT VALUES HAVE BEEN DERIVED FROM THE STUDENT- 
EXCHANGE, TEACHER-EXCHANGE, AND TEACHER- 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS? 

CHAIRMAN: Rex K. John, Principal, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis- 

consin 
DIsCUSSANTS: 
Paul F. Davis, Principal, Manatee County High School, Bradenton, Florida 
Mrs. Elva C. Wells, Principal, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. 
William M. Duncan, Principal, John Bartram High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by STEPHEN GALATTI 
Student Exchange 


In A recent issue of the New York Herald Tribune appeared a statement 
that 3,000 East German boys and girls were being sent yearly to Moscow for 
educational purposes. When in Berlin three years ago, I heard the same kind 
of report. There are this year in the United States about 200 German high- 


Stephen Galatti is Director General of the American Field Service, 113 East 30th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
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school students sponsored by the United States government and administered 
by five agencies of which we are one. There are besides these Germans, 400 
more from a number of other countries sponsored by the American Field 
Service and probably about twenty-five more through the English Speaking 
Union and the American Friends Service Committee. 

After seven years of experience with this teenage program, I can fairly say 
that it brings to the school and community a new, broadening experience both 
in the classroom and in outside activities. It cannot fail to stimulate interest in 
the culture from which these boys or girls may have come. Perhaps more impor- 
tant is the fact that in our secondary schools lies the opportunity for these 
students to learn the operation of democracy as we have put it into effect 
through the student council, school papers, and other activities through student- 
teacher relationship. These expressions are absorbed with the keen interest 
and adaptability of this age group. 

Then, too, they live in homes where by daily living they see this country 
as it is and learn to recognize how hard we work for what we have, how open 
we are to those we meet. I assure you that the affection in the homes and the 
friends in the school have a lasting effect, and in itself this would make 
this program worth every effort. 

The American Field Service program, which started with this belief in 
mind, came about very modestly in 1947 through gifts of former ambulance 
drivers who knew already that, when you live and work with people of other 
nations, friendship and respect are formed similar to the feeling for your 
own countrymen. The program is simplicity itself. We ask the community to 
raise the funds and find the home. The American Field Service then assumes 
the responsibility of offering a candidate for acceptance or rejection. The AFS 
supervises the relations between the student and the home and is ready to 
make a change if necessary. Of course, responsibility is assumed by the AFS 
for delivering the boy or girl and for recalling him or her at the end of the 
school year. Adequate insurance is carried. 

From a small number, we have grown yearly because we have given great 
attention to the selection of the candidates and of the host families in this 
country. But of equal importance is the fact that the financial burden a com- 
munity has to bear is relatively small—only $650 per student. The selection 
abroad is on a country-wide competitive basis. This does not mean that there 
is no problem of adjustment, but it does mean that the students received 
are of quality. 

There has recently developed what we call the summer program. Through 
the efforts of our returned students, homes are offered to American boys and 
girls. They spend two months as guests of various countries abroad but live 
as a member of a family. This has opened not only to participating high 
schools a new opportunity for their students, but also it has benefitted the 
school and the community in broadening their relation with the cultural and 
life of other nations. These American youth get an experience which no tourist 
or traveler can easily get—the everyday life of a home in Germany, Finland, 
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Turkey, efc., with an opportunity to keep the resulting friendship and contact 
forever. 

But all this, worth while as it is, must also include the further benefits 
of the thought behind the program. We cannot tell everything that may 
happen, but we do know that the foreign returnees go to their homes and are 
interviewed by local newspapers. They give talks in their schools and elsewhere. 
They take part in activities in their towns, which in itself helps American rela- 
tions. They are firm believers in our integrity and, perhaps most important of 
all, they have become aware of our friendly feeling toward them. The fact that 
they run entirely on their own volition, the summer program, in which 368 
of our American boys and girls lived in their homes last summer, is proof 
enough that this program is effective in its primary purpose. 

And now if you believe that there is value here, may I ask you to consider 
carefully that numbers are so very important, that the number of youth who 
go back to the various cities and towns are not as effective when there are 
one or two as when there are twenty or thirty. Because of the partial aid of 
the U. S. Department of State, there are over forty returned students in Berlin. 
Likewise, concentration is not unique in other German cities and, when last 
year a large group of our American boys and girls landed in Bremen, the 
Senate voted a considerable sum to give them an important reception. This is 
not true yet of other countries where we have lacked the aid of the government. 
The returned students are scattered. Perhaps only Finland and France have 
important enough numbers to effect the range that we should like 

We have many, many letters from returned students, from families. Recently 
I was talking to one youth who had arrived a short time before. That inter- 
view is directly concerned with my talk. Later in a letter he said: “ . . . Since 
my return to Germany, I have had time to compare life, ideas, ideals, thoughts, 
and opinions of Europe and America so that now I feel more able to know 
what is good and what is bad both here and in your country. . . . Of course, 
there is your excellent school system, which makes a different kind of young- 
ster out of your children than our does. I know that there are advantages in 
your system, but I know one grand advantage which is so great that [everything 
else} seems unimportant: the way your young people grow up. Studying with- 
out force, developing their personal interests and talents, and the teachers’ way 
of creating a happy classroom atmosphere are in my eyes most admirable. 
American young people have a happy school time, and that way they have 
the best possible chance of becoming happy people later on too. . . . This is 
something that makes me wish to renew our whole school system and to let 
our young people grow up another way than they are now.” ... Now I 
also understand the word of the American officer who selected us for this 
program. Before we left he said to all of us: “You are not going to America 
in order to become Americans, but in order to become better Germans.’ | 
know now what he meant and I hope that some day this year in the United 
States will have made a better German of me... .”"! 


1Excerpt from a letter by Heide Rohloff, German exchange student during the school 
year, 1953-54 
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If you believe that through the exchange of persons we can make this 
country understood and bring friends to our way of life, then each high school 
in this country can play its part with so very little cost. There are thousands 
of applications of top candidates that cannot be accepted now. We were only 
able to accept eight Japanese boys and girls this year out of over a thousand 
nominated by schools. And so I beg you to consider this carefully as a practical 
way of increasing good will for this country. 


Summary of the presentation made by B. ANTON HESS 
Teacher Exchange 


* IS perhaps a truism to repeat that only through understanding the prob- 
lems and ideas of people of other lands can we hope to make them our friends. 
This belief is the underlying philosophy that motivates the student and teacher 
exchange programs. These experiments in international friendship have taken 
several forms. There is the student exchange, teacher exchange, and the school 
afhliation programs. All hive similar values. And certainly no school can 
become involved in any of the phases of this exchange or affiliation program, 
with schools of other nations, without kindling within that school and com- 
munity a new spirit of fellowship and respect for all the peoples of that nation. 

We at Tredyffrin-Easttown High School engaged in an exchange teacher 
program with Southport High School for girls in England. Miss Angela 
Alexander, a teacher of home economics spent the year in our school while 
our teacher, Miss Barbara Shepherd, went to England. Some of the values we 
realized were: 

1. The destruction of an anti-English attitude which recently seems to have been 
growing among high-school young people, who gain their opinions from adults. 

2. An appreciation of the many similarities between the people of England and 
United States. Our students and teachers were repeatedly surprised to discover that 
many household customs, social habits, and personal tastes of the teacher from England 
were so like ours. Although we have differences, the important discovery was that we 
are more alike than different. 

3. There is the exchange of ideas. Since Miss Alexander was a teacher of home 
economics, she influenced the tastes in food and dress by some of the English fashions 
that were attractive to school girls abroad. We particularly enjoyed some of the pastries 
the girls learned to make and serve at school teas and faculty meetings. 

4. The teacher was in constant demand by both class groups and community groups 
to speak on impressions of the United States. It was a fine thing for our high-school 
pupils to learn that, compared to English youth, they have more freedom of choice, 
self-determination and recreational opportunities; but that in some respects we can 
learn from the English on how things should be done. We learn to understand our- 
selves better by interpreting ourselves to others and learning how they look at us. 

5. The presence of this ambassador of good will from England in our school and 
homes for a school term encouraged innumerable pen-pal interests. We as a school 
have subsequently joined with the American Friends School Affiliation Service to trade 


B. Anton Hess is Principal of the Tredyffrin-Easttown High School, Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania. 
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projects and school ideas with an English high school. This program was accepted 
by our teachers only because of their respect for Miss Alexander. 

6. Our students. became world conscious, and much more willing to see the 
English point of view on pressing world problems. 

We are certain that we should have received equally valuable ideas from 
our own teacher when she returned to our midsts this fall. Unfortunately for 
us, however, she liked England so well that she married an Englishman and 
remained in England to become a citizen of that country. 


Summary of the presentation made by RYLAND W. CRARY 
Teacher Fellowships 


iw Fund for the Advancement of Education has announced the con- 
tinuation for 1955-56 of its High-School Teacher Fellowship program on a 
basis substantially similar to last year's program. In view of the significance 
of these awards, some professional observations on the impact «1 these Fellow- 
ships, as we have seen it, may be in order. These remarks are not in the order 
of a definitive evaluation; they merely constitute an attempt to make objective 
sense in regard to the values of the program. 

In regard to the quality of the recipients of the awards, this generalization 
appears to be warranted: they constitute a good representative cross-section 
of America’s best secondary-school teachers. It is highly significant that, what- 
ever the collateral and indirect results of the grant, the Fellows were selected 
and directed toward a single goal, “. . . to. . . extend their liberal education 
and improve their teaching abilities.” 

In view of this essentially humanistic purpose, neither narrowly nor neces- 
sarily vocational or professional, to assess profoundly the socio-cultural mean- 
ing of the program dictates an immediate invidious, normative judgment. 
It is to this effect: that only the teaching profession could or would be appealed 
to on such terms. Which is to say that the foremost conclusion to be drawn 
is a vindication of the essential confidence that our civilization places on 
education. Now what of the acceptance of this program. Was it accepted 
professionally? Were its recipients the representative best? Did they follow 
its basically, humanistic premise, rather than hitchhike on the program toward 
more narrowly defined vocational or professional goals? These are questions 
eminently germane, and on which we have some evidence. 

Letters and conversations with the Fellows are filled with appreciation: 
“the most marvellous year of my life’; ‘‘a thrilling experience’’; “the richest 
learning’; ‘the greatest sense of personal growth”; “got even more out of it 
than I had anticipated’’; “a dream year.” 

But just what did they get out of it? At the lowest common denominator, 
they got out of work for a year on full pay, tax free. This is of no matter. 


Ryland W. Crary is Co-ordinator for Teacher Fellowships of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Let me attempt to generalize on what seem to be the most significant, 
observable consequences among the Fellows. Understand that these are con- 
sidered and weighed generalizations, though they remain subjective. They 
are not without exception, and the weight of these exceptions varies; but they 
are the soundest things we can find to say, in view of our observation of 
the Fellows. 

First, and in this instance above all, I believe that these teachers have 
come into greater command of their knowledge. ‘Education, says White- 
head, “should be useful, whatever your aim in life.” The distinction should 
be insisted as between useful and utilitarian. The limited time and place 
utility of the narrowly vocational and of prudent professional training is the 
very opposite of the usefulness of rich learning well under the command of a 
disciplined mind. By learning at free range in the big, wide world, many 
of the Fellows have rediscovered the rich usefulness of knowledge. Capsule 
courses for measured credits have too often gauged its utility in relation to 
successful credit hunting. A chemistry teacher has become convinced that 
great literature is useful to a teacher of high-school science. He has related 
his knowledge to the development of scientific thought and to the humanistic 
context of its evolution. He is in greater command of his knowledge. A half 
dozen men came to Washington to study “government in action.” They had 
degrees in political and social science, they had taught the structure and 
function of American government to thousands of high-school students. They 
came well informed to Washington, yet they learned as children, with appetite 
and curiosity and wonder. As they grew in command of their knowledge 
—as depth perception grew around congressional sessions and hearings, court 
decisions, bureaus, departments, administrators—they began to incline toward 
“the free use of words and phrases” which Socrates saw as generally character- 
istic of a liberal education. Three, at least, came first to my office with guarded 
words about McCarthy, couched in the spurious objectivity of pedants, dressed 
in the putty fair-mindedness of those who lack a sense of justice to be out- 
raged. These three saw government, and McCarthy in action; they grew 
in command of their knowledge; and they left speaking out as free men— 
articulate now as citizens with knowledge deeply useful to themselves and 
their neighbors. 

They have crossed regional, cultural, national frontiers; they have escaped 
for awhile from their provinces, and Americans all by dint of geography 
have their province; they have noticeably diminished their ethnocentrism. 
For a surprising number, for a majority, as a matter of fact, this was the 
first real foray out of their region. Many had been reared, schooled, and set 
down to teach in one state. Whether or not the project defined as an objec- 
tive this interregional broadening, it was a common aspect to most programs. 
Most who traveled South were conscious of the South, even too aware that 
they were entering a different culture. Fortunately, the project in most cases 
was not to study the South. The study of schools took them South, or the 
search for folklore, or birds and plants, or core curriculums—and the conse- 
quent learnings about the South were probably of a less touristy, more useful 
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order. And as the cities and regions of America got better known to them, 
came an evident decline of interest in easy generalizing about New England, 
the Mid-West, or California, came the disposition to speculate less and to 
talk concretely of things and places and people in real terms, conceptually 
useful. 

They have all, to a varying extent of articulate awareness, encountered the 
fact of American civilization. This is inescapably an encounter with the fact 
of America’s complexity. This is an aspect of philosophical awareness and 
civic competence essential in the American citizen. It is difficult to be an 
American, because of this American complexity. Simple things said about 
complex situations are likely to be foolish things said. The increase of 
sophistication on this subject alone could be of some consequence to our 
schools 

SELECTION OF THE FELLOWS 


The generalization which we slowly came to use, and then use repeatedly 
and advisedly has run to this effect: that the Fund Fellows constituted a good 
representative cross section of America’s best high-school teachers. This 
generalization is not made in unawareness of limitations of some of the 


participants 

If these Fellows have been well selected, and they appear to have been (we 
have been able to check our judgments against those of many professional 
colleagues who have met and worked with these individuals), the method 
of selection must be worthy of a favorable evaluation and appraisal. I would 
ascribe a good deal of this success to these factors: 

1. The principle of local selection and the permissive latitude within which ut 
works—It seems well that the Fund established and insisted on a standardized method 
of local selection and then conscientiously refrained from interference in the process. 
It is very possible that the high caliber of the participants in terms of personality and 
appearance and generally likeable human qualities stemmed from the fact that these 
are just exactly the qualities likely to appeal to local selection committees. There 
appears to be little doubt that local committees paid more attention to the selection 
of the person rather than of the project 

2. The professional composition and standards of the screening committees—As I 
observed the procedure of screening and the high professional quality of the people 
on these committees, I am confident that this is an important element in sound selection. 
This gives a detached reading on the quality of the candidates’ professional record, on 
the relative value of the programs, and comparative judgment which is valuable in 
assuring high-quality representation. The method of operation of the regional selection 
committee should be written up and recorded for the advantage of those who operate 
similar selection programs 


THE PROGRAMS OF THE FELLOWS 


I must assert my conviction that the great merit of the program has been its 
uncompromising confidence in freedom. The Fellowships after all constitute 
an award of freedom and the basic obligation of freedom is to use it. Such 
program co-ordination and guidance, therefore, as is appropriate to this pro- 
gram must be disciplined within the simple concept of assistance in the use 
of freedom. The wheel spinning attested to in the early months of their 
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program year and much of the trial-and-error exploration may be rationalized 
as genuine learning experiences and true uses of freedom. As a matter of 
fact, the progression of so many of the Fellows, from a hectic rushing about 
to a more orderly and leisurely pattern of inquiry, may be taken as a maturing 
of the prodigious appetites of a Rabelais to the more discreet judgment of 
a Montaigne. In view of our own confidence and concurrence in the principle 
of freedom, we have no quarrel either with the Gargantuan exuberance of 
some of the Fellows or the painstaking calculation of budget and itinerary of 
others, for in all degrees these have been exercises in the use of fredom 

The program and the Fellows have operated under observation, and to some 
degree, under critical professional scrutiny. The administrators and co-ordi- 
nators of the program itself, the selection committees, the persons and organi- 
zations contacted by the Fellows, and the Fellows themselves have kept a 
continuing and developmental inquiry into the purposes, values, strengths, 
and weaknesses of the Fellowship program. In summary, I would like to note 
certain “knowns and “unknowns” in regard to the outcome of the Fellow- 
ship program. 


THE "“KNOWNS” 


By now, a good many things are known in regard to the program. These 
are among the elements in the standing ground for further evaluation. 


1. That the Fellowship program has been decently accepted by the educational 
world; no major attacks upon its premises and administration have materialized. 

2. Corollary to the foregoing, it is known that there is a persistent question as 
to whether such a program is best; #.e., the most economical and effective means of 
achieving the personal development of teachers. 

3. As a vindication of the faith in the premises of the program, it is known that: 


a. The participants in the program have been, for practical purposes, unanimous 
both in their enthusiasm and their confidence that the Fellowship year has 
been of unique and positive significance in their personal and professional 
development 
The participants have responded, not without exception but in large majority, 
to this magnificent grant of freedom by the carrying out of their program in 
the best good faith. They have worked themselves hard; there have been 
few hitchhikers. 


4. The Fund Fellows are of a mind that, compared to any other instrument of 
personal development that they know of or have encountered (including academic 
instruction), this has been the best. 

5. That the selection procedures have turned up a crop of Teacher Fellows who 
can be professionally regarded as a representative cross section of America’s best teachers. 

6. An important aspect of the Fund Fellowship program is that it has discovered 
or uncovered, as it were, a considerable number of young, and for that matter older 
teachers, who are fit, able, and ready for educational leadership. It has, to a degree, 
brought this fact to the attention, both of the profession and of the Fellows them- 
selves. Certainly some of them will have the process of recognition eased and expedited. 
They are recognized and are going to be recognized for the very fact of selection, for 
the programs they have developed, for contacts they have made, for the meetings they 
have conducted, for speeches they are making, and for the articles they are writing. 
This is an infusion of vitality which is not one of the lesser assists of the Fund program 
to the teaching profession. 
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This is not to say that the foregoing are so fully established as to stand 
immune from further inquiry; however, they represent, as does the next cate- 
f gory, fairly substantial working hypotheses born out by experience to date. 





THE “UNKNOWNS” 





There are likewise certain things which are unknown at this time. These 
are among them: 

1. It is not known whether the Fellowship year makes the recipient a better 
teacher—or, for that matter, a worse one. (At this point, faith continues but evidence 
is lacking). 

2. It follows, that it is not known, whether the results—positive or negative—as to 
good teaching, are immediate and transient, or immediate and enduring; of a delayed- 
action, time-bomb order, or of a cumulative and developmental order 

3. Despite good signs and random positive evidences, it is not known whether the 
program will have lasting and significant follow-up values, “ripple effects,” that is, 
unknown as yet is the extent to which the program has contributed to the enrichment of 
the whole teaching profession. 

4. It is not known whether the participant encounters unusual problems of adjust- 
ment on return to his job and routine; in broader terms, the effect of the program on 
general professional morale is unknown. 

5. The effect of the Fellowship on the teacher's professional standing in terms of 
assignments, responsibilities, and promotions is not known. (In fact, it is not known 
whether his free encounter with the larger world encourages him to stay with or get 
out of the teaching profession.) 


HOW DOES THE PRINCIPAL PROVIDE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 
FOR HIS SCHOOL? 


f CHAIRMAN: C. C. Byerly, First Assistant Superintendent, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
, George Allison, Principal, Newport High School, Newport, Vermont 
James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 
Robert F. Frisby, Principal, Douglass High School, Upper Marlboro, Mary- 
land 


Summary of the presentation made by R. C. GUY 


om success of the school program depends more upon the leadership 

of the principal than any other administrative personnel. The late Dr. Cub- ; 
Ad berly once said in effect, “As is the principal, so is the school.” The leader- j 
t ship ability of the principal is reflected in every phase of the school’s activity, . 
through custodians, students, faculty, office personnel, and even extends into 
the life of the community. 





R. C. Guy is Principal of the Hutchinson Senior High School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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For the purpose of limiting this discussion it is necessary that a general 
definition be given of the term “supervision.” It is not easy to differentiate 
the duties of principals between those that are purely administrative and those 
that are purely supervisory. Indeed, it will be evident even after we define 
“supervision” that certain duties will overlap and some could even be classified 
in either category. 

Supervision is considered as the activities which are directly related to the 
improvement of teaching. Or, in a different manner we might say that it is 
those activities that improve the learning situation for the pupils. Supervision 
proceeds through a series of techniques and methods used by an administrator 
in working with the personnel of his school and community. It is well to say, 
at this point, that it is doubtful if any best way of supervising has yet been 
devised. Also that because of this, the wisdom, initiative, and skill of the 
principal is called into use in devising techniques of supervision which will 
best meet the needs of his particular school. 

In the following paragraphs supervision will be discussed in three areas: 
(1) Supervision in personnel administration, (2) Supervision in evaluation, 
and (3) Supervision in improving morale. 


SUPERVISION IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Determine the classroom assignment and the extracurricular load of the position 
to be filled. 

2. Notify teacher placement offices, giving sufficient information so that they may 
recommend persons who will best fit the requirements. 

3. Solicit the aid of teachers in suggesting applicants whom they feel would be 
desirable faculty members. 

4. Refer to files of applicants who have contacted you in the past. 

5. Screen the applications, eliminating to three or four to be called for personal 
interviews. 

Time should be taken here to discuss briefly the personal interview. The 
interview should be conducted in such a way that the candidate is at ease as 
much as possible. The preliminary part might even develop as a semi-social 
situation over a cup of coffee. The interview should be a two-way process. 
The applicant should be given as much information as possible about the 
school, community, and faculty. It is advisable for the principal to fill out 
an oral interview check sheet which becomes a part of the applicants creden- 
tials when recommendation is made to the superintendent of schools. 


SUPERVISION IN EVALUATION 


The principal's professional training and experience as a classroom teacher 
will come into its own in helping faculty members improve their classroom 
teaching. This can best be done by classroom visitation which is almost synony- 
mous with supervision. The following suggestions should be observed in con- 
nection with class visitation: 


1. Establish rapport with the teacher previous to the visit. 
2. Be sure that the date and time of the visit will be agreeable to her and that 
you will have an opportunity to observe her best teaching. 
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3. Determine the length of the visit by the activity to be observed. 
4. Create as little disturbance as possible in entering and leaving the classroom. 
Leave both teacher and pupils with the impression that you enjoyed the visit. 
5. Following the visit, make notes to be used in a conference with the teacher. 
6. The classroom visit must culminate in a conference with the teacher. 
Good supervision using the techniques of class visitation might be summed 


up this way: visit, confer, commend, and suggest. 


SUPERVISION IN IMPROVING GROUP MORALE 


The final evaluation of the principal will be upon how well he can establish 
good morale among the members of the faculty. This has its beginning with 
the employment of the new teacher and his subsequent orientation, development, 
etc. The principal achieves morale by: 

1. Securing the best possible candidates for vacancies 
2. Through orientation in the first few days of school 


3. Providing as pleasant working conditions as possible 
4. Being alert for suggestions from teachers for school improvement and expressing 


appreciation for such contributions 

5. Giving faculty members a part in developing school policies through faculty 
meetings, committee meetings, and individual conferences 

6. Providing opportunity for leadership to develop 

7. Encouraging individual professional growth 

8. Providing opportunity for the teachers initiative in her classroom teaching. 

In summing up the discussion of school supervision, it is sufficient to say that 
no program will be more effective than the skill of the principal in working 
within the group, detecting weaknesses, and strengthening them through use 
of the best professional knowledge that is available. 


Summary of the presentation made by R. E. BRINKLEY 


he principal of the school holds the .key position in the program of 
instructional improvement. He is the strategic center of a web of insfructional 
interrelationships—teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, teacher-supervisor, teacher- 
parent, and teacher-superintendent. His job is like a dispatching station, at the 
center of educational endeavor—planning, operating, and evaluating. Such a 
position implies a keen knowledge of instruction and an equally keen desire 
to improve it. 

“Perhaps the best analogy to a principal's job is that of the symphony 
conductor under whose hand one hundred or so highly specialized and very 
different talents become a single effort of great effectiveness. No conductor 
can play every musical instrument. No more can a principal be skilled in 
every talent he is called up to supervise. There was a time when the boss 


R. E. Brinkley is Regional Supervisor of Instruction, Division of Public High 
Schools, Tennessee State Department of Education, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee; and Executive Secretary of the Tennessee Principals Study 


Council. 
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prided himself on personal experience with every job in the shop. This view 
has long since been entirely unrealistic. Today, specific skill in any given 
field becomes less and less important as the executive advances through 
successive levels of responsibility.’ 

In order for a principal to provide effective supervision in his school, he 
should be able to demonstrate certain competencies, some of which are: 

1. The principal is capable of demonstrating the processes of democratic leadership. 

2. He knows how to develop educational leadership in his school and community. 

3. He works for a total program of education. 

4. He secures and makes use of appropriate materials and resources available for 
implementing the educational program. 

5. He provides for co-operative development of both immediate and long-range plans 
which are continuously adapted to the needs and conditions in the community. 

6. He bases planning so far as possible upon realities of the situation which are 
discovered through use of appropriate research techniques and careful experiementation. 

7. He provides for the development of understandings relative to the purposes of 
education in light of the nature and needs of our society. 

8. He works continually toward the development of understandings relative to the 
essential factors of human growth and development, particularly with reference to the 
nature of the learning process and its implications for teaching. 

9. He works effectively in co-ordinating and integrating efforts of all agencies 
and institutions in the community which are interested in the improvement of education. 

10. He co-operates effectively with local, state, and national agencies in the im- 
provement of education. 

The basic idea for educational leadership is to do two things: first, to 
stimulate desire on the part of teachers to secure deeper insight and under- 
standing as to the problems of education and work toward their solution; and, 
second, to help them develop and carry out plans which will bring about 
progress in education: Leadership wins no victory when it succeeds in com- 
mitting a group of individuals to a course of action either by imposing or 
“selling” its ideas. The real victory comes when it succeeds in getting a 
group of individuals to commit themselves to a line of action. However, lead- 
ership has the right to be arbitrary about one point and that is it has the right 
to expect that members of the teaching profession will work to improve 
education. 

This discussion of competencies of principals must be predicated on a 
recognition of the great variation in positions and the conditions surrounding 
it from school to school. It is left to each person to build his own spur track 
from this main line to his individual school situation. 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION AND ROLE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHER AS COUNSELOR? 


CHAIRMAN: Don E. Weatherman, Principal, Central Junior High School, 
Marshalltown, lowa 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Philip ]. Wargelin, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Pontiac, Michigan 
E. ]. Muffley, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Decatur, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by LEONARD L. POURCHOT 


oo part to be played by the junior high-school teacher as counselor will 
be determined in part by the characteristics of the school and community in 
which he works, and the needs of his students. Personal qualities of the 
individual teacher, however, will also delineate areas of operation. ‘‘Guidance- 
mindedness,” personal strengths and weaknesses, training and experience, goals 
and objectives, and mental outlook are among the factors which weigh heavily 
as criteria for successful counseling. The teacher is a counselor of youth 
whether he recognizes this function or not. 

The teacher-counselor necessarily functions within the framework of prin- 
ciples formulated for his grade, school, or school system. It seems desirable 
that the teacher should participate fully in selecting the guiding principles 
within which he works. Leadership by trained guidance specialists should 
not obviate teacher particpation in the over-all planning and systemization 
of guidance functions. Over-reliance upon specialists could lead to the mis- 
taken conclusion that all counseling is separate and distinct from the role of 
teaching. Conversely, teacher-made goals and objectives tend to link the class- 
room teacher intimately with the task of counseling, and premise an under- 
standing of the philosophical bases of operation 

The alert junior high-school administrator will note possibilities for develop- 
ing a worth-while in-service training program around a planning group. The 
functions of the teacher-counselor in this area are twofold: (1) the planning 
of counseling activities, and (2) participating in a program of instructional 
improvement. 

Outcomes of group planning may be in several areas: (1) material needs 
for counseling may be determined; (2) time allotments may be agreed upon 
for various services; (3) areas of operation may be defined; (4) agreement 
may be reached upon the amount of participation of special services, guidance 
personnel, and administration; (5) information and experiences may be 
shared; and (6) valuable tools and techniques may be introduced and con- 
sidered. 

The role of the counselor should, in part, be that of the researcher and 
student. Advances in the studies of human nature and child behavior hold 


Leonard L. Pourchot is Field Director for the Arkansas Valley, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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increasing promise for those who work with children. The teacher-counselor 
should keep professionally alert and well-informed. He should be mentally 
equipped to understand, appreciate, and use new knowledge. As a student, 
the teacher-counselor should have the desire to improve methods and materials 
of instruction. Likewise, new personnel techniques which have been suitably 
verified should be considered for adoption. 

One obligation of a teacher-counselor in junior high school is to attempt an 
understanding of the pupils with whom he works. Such an understanding 
should include the pattern of growth and development, the nature of intelli- 
gence, the manner in which children achieve, the manner in which learning 
is best effected, the nature of human motives, the influences of heredity and 
environment, and an acquaintance with the society in which we live. 

Dissemination of acquired knowledge in the area of child growth and 
development has seemingly proceeded at an habitually lagging pace. Perhaps 
a more lucid understanding of the theories of cyclic growth and the manifesta- 
tions of this phenomenon would aid junior high-school teachers in all phases of 
work with their pupils. Of significance to junior high-school teachers are 
the marked effects of changes in rates of pupil growth and the great variety 
of individual patterns of total development. 

There must be mutual acceptance on the part of both teacher and pupil 
for an effective counseling situation to develop. Better results might be ex- 
pected if students should be allowed some choice in the selection of coun- 
selors. It is not always possible for freedom of choice to be exercised; some- 
times a student will prefer no adult counseling whatsoever. 

Seemingly, mental attitudes can be a source of strength or weakness for 
counselors. Words and overt actions tend to reveal a counselor's outlook or 
disposition to ward a student or a student's problems. The teacher should 
strive, therefore, for the attitudes which will tend to advance counseling objec- 
tives. It matters whether the counselor is optimistic or pessimistic, inter- 
ested or bored, patient or abrupt, amused or irritated. It is also important 
to be able to accept a student without prejudice. Teachers may do well to 
avoid a moralizing approach, to avoid turning a counseling period into a 
disciplinary session, and to avoid giving advice freely. Counseling is certain to 
be less effective if the inter-personal relationships are strained. 

The guidance-minded teacher will find ample opportunity for personalizing 
instruction in classwork and in club activ:ties. Personal help and friendliness 
can make the pupil feel safe, happy and secure—feelings which foster the 
“belongingness” which he should have. To “belong” a pupil must have a 
friendly and satisfying environment. The good opinion of teachers and school 
associates is requisite to such an environment. 

There are certain times of greater emotional stress during these years when 
the interested and friendly teacher can do much for the troubled youngster. 
Such times of stress may occur when the pupil meets the unknown such as 
entry into a strange environment, when the pupil is ill or when he suffers 
from fears, when the pupil is isolated or ostracized, and when there is danger 
of failure. The wise counselor should consider it a duty to aid students in 
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adjusting personally and socially and in learning to solve their own problems. 

Counseling activities in the junior high school are influenced by student 
interests at this stage of development. It is a period of exploration. Pupils 
begin to feel curious about what lies ahead in high school and in the world of 
work. Information should be offered as the individual youngster is ready 
to receive it. 

The junior high-school teacher-counselor also functions as a referral agent. 
Referrals must often be made or assistance asked. No one counselor should 
be asked or expected to solve all problems. Specialized services are sometimes 
needed. The nature of some problems also necessitates the co-operation of 
people outside the school. Careful analysis is required to determine which 
problems should be referred to other persons or agencies 

Functions of counselors vary considerably. This summation suggests some 
general guidance areas and some factors which may help to determine 
counseling success at the junior high-school level. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE G. NOYCE 


A. Introduction 
Since each of us brings to any particular discussion his own background, 
it is is only reasonable to state mine, so that you can make due allowance 
for the viewpoint stated hereafter. 

B. Basic Premises 
1. The purpose of a school is to develop better human beings. 

2. We act on faith that better human beings will collectively produce a 

better society; which in turn will foster better human beings. 

3. Each person is unique and reacts in his own unique, individual way to 

any given set of circumstances. 

C. Certain conclusions follow from these premises. 

1. The task of a teacher is to deal with pupils in such a way that the 
result of her influence will be a whole series of better individual 
human beings. 

Since each person reacts differently to the same set of circumstances, 

it follows that experiences which are to be common to all pupils may 

produce desirable results with some, no results with some, and negative 
results with still others. 

3. Since no two pupils get exactly the same thing from the same lesson, 
it follows that, if a teacher is to plan her work so as to accomplish 
optimum results with a majority and negative results with as few as 
possible, she must find ways of knowing pupils thoroughly as indi- 
viduals and learning what influence her actions are having on them. 

4. It is necessary to know pupils well as individuals, not only to judge 
what the program is doing for them, but to create better programs— 


Clarence G. Noyce is Principal of the Post Road School, White Plains, New York. 
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more effectively to carry out the basic purpose—to make better human 
beings. 

5. Since teachers are busy, and only the masters of the craft have that 
rate clairvoyance which enables them to know instinctively what pupils 
are thinking and what attitudes and learnings are taking place, it 
becomes necessary to have certain devices to help teachers to under- 
stand individual pupils and to gauge the influence of the school upon 
them. 


. The unique characteristics of junior high-school pupils 
. The unique role of a junior high-school teacher 
. Obstacles: ignorance, narrow specialization, mechanics, standardization, 


misuse of standardized tests, emotional immaturity, lack of interest in 
pupils, all the old excuses; too many kids, too much red tape, uninterested 
parents, efc. 

Agencies of progress: new point of view, selection of teachers, case con- 
ference, usable records, the counselor, the psychologist, the psychiatrist. 


. The definition of guidance—mine, not necessarily yours or Websters: you 


are doing guidance when you so identify yourself with another individual 
that he can use the confidence, inspiration, emotional balance, knowledge, 
wisdom, judgment, and information which you possess in the furtherance 
of his own best development. 


. The role of the junior high-school teacher is guidance; to identify with 


each pupil so that he can use .. . The purpose of teaching English is 
to develop better people. 


. The teacher is the only representative of the school who has continuous, 


daily contact with the pupil. Hers is the major role in guiding individual 
development. Subjects are the means toward this end. Counseling is an 
essential part of the process. 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION AND ROLE OF THE SENIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHER AS COUNSELOR? 


CHAIRMAN: ]. Minor Gwynn, Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


DISCUSSANTS: P 
The Rev. Raymond A. Punda, Principal, Notre Dame High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 
Russell W. White, Principal, Watertown Senior High School, Watertown, 
South Dakota 


Summary of the presentation made by LOIS M. GOULD 


uence is a purposeful relationship between two people. Counsel- 
ing affects individual students—their plans, decisions, and personal problems. 
Where in society do we have more frequent person-to-person relationships than 
those involving teachers and pupils? These relationships are the basis of 
guidance, the essence of counseling. They aim to find out what pupil needs 
are, what educational services should be developed to fulfill these needs, and 
how these services can best be developed to help the pupil become the most 
effective person possible. Counseling is only a part of the guidance program, 
but it is the heart of it. Counseling seeks to help the student as an individual, 
a unique individual. Without individual counseling, a guidance program is 
a superficial sort of service; it may have breadth in group activities but not 
depth in its effectiveness. We are accepting the necessity of providing indi- 
vidual counseling in order to offer a comprehensive program of _ services. 
Recently we note a trend toward making counseling an all-faculty function 
in order to meet the demand for more personalized educational services. 

If we can accept the idea that the purpose of counseling is the welfare 
of all of the pupils for whom the program is created, we will have no difh- 
culty in recognizing the teacher's function in counseling. Many teachers are 
recognized counselors in their own right. They are friendly persons interested 
in helping boys and girls develop their best potentialities. They know boys 
and girls. They like them. They are willing to go beyond subject matter to 
establish good relationships with them, with their parents, with co-workers 
and various resource personnel in an effort to meet their needs. These teachers 
realize, as do specialists in the field, that good guidance programs require the 
services of the entire staff serving the individual in one or another capacity. 
They know that teachers’ attitudes are a more important influence on pupils 
than the facts learned as a result of counseling. They accept the fact that 
learning to make self-decisions and to accept one’s self depends upon growth— 
upon the process of growth. They are aware that counselors who are desig- 
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nated for counseling are no more effective in the growth process than a friendly 
teacher, or a friendly principal, who lends a listening ear. 

We all realize that the job is too large for any one specialist, or for any 
committee of specially trained people. Do we recognize that there are various 
levels of counseling? That even as we encourage teachers to counsel we should 
defend counseling as a profession, as an art, as a science, as a highly skilled 
service? In order not to add to the confusion within the field, I want to defend 
the point of view that we should recognize these various levels of counseling. 
We know it is desirable to have, within the personnel of any school, those who 
are specialists in subject fields, specialists in administration, in physical health, 
in testing, in curriculum, in reading, and many others; but whatever the 
specialty, our first concern is and should be boys and girls. Strang’ has already 
analyzed these various levels of counseling. The first level of counseling is the 
one on which the classroom teacher generally works. This level we will analyze 
later. The second level of counseling goes a little more deeply into the needs 
that give rise to observed behavior and requires more time. The third level of 
counseling is for those cases in which the underlying causes are deep-seated 
and complex. This is the level on which the social worker and psychiatrist 
operate. The fourth level—psychoanalysis— goes still more deeply into the 
subconscious. To decide whether psychoanalytic treatment is mecessary rfe- 
quires third-level skills and sometimes special instruments such as the Rorschach 
method. Teacher-counselors should concern themselves with being as expert as 
possible with the first two levels. They should be familiar with resources, able 
to recognize problems, willing to refer to agencies more competent than 
they are. 

Let us analyze the teacher's part more in detail. “As the teacher, so is the 
school” is only too true. A teacher's personality is the most significant factor 
in creating classroom or school atmosphere, and the total of all faculty 
personality influences reveals to us the atmosphere of the school—the morale 
of the school. The direction of a child's growth depends upon the maturity 
of his teachers, what teachers do as well as what they are as persons. But 
their competence as teachers cannot be separated from their competence in 
helping pupils maintain good mental and emotional health. Constructive, 
friendly interest, fairness, and approachability, all of which are essential in 
counseling, may be more readily accessible in the person of a favorite English 
or science teacher than with the person who is designated as counselor. 

In last year’s Proceedings of this convention we find Benthall? observes 
that responsibility for counseling services weighs heavily upon teachers, that 
there are many types of counseling programs but all are based on the prin- 
ciple that every pupil should have some member of the staff who knows him 
as an individual and who is willing to help him learn, grow, and develop. 
She mentions various types of counseling programs such as the home-room type 


‘Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946, pp. 257-259. 

*Marguerite S. Benthall, Proceedings of the 38th Annual Convention. Vol. 38, No. 202. 
“How Can We Provide Effective Counseling Services for Students in the Senior High School?” 
The Bulletin of the N.A.S.S.P. April, 1954, pp. 254-256. 
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of organization, the subject-teacher organization, the core-curriculum type, 
the part-time counselor organization (often referred to as the teacher-counselor 
plan), and the more effective counseling plan centered in the specialist or 
director of guidance who has more specific training and who, as co-ordinator, 
combines the best aspects of these various plans in order to function through 
teachers rather than apart from them 

How can the classroom teacher function as a counselor? Again Strang* 
says, “He uses group experiences to help each individual discover what he can 
do and become, find good ways of meeting daily situations, and gain the 
affection, recognition, and security he needs. In the short, face-to-face counsel- 
ing relationship, the teacher can supplement, reinforce, and further individ- 
ualize the group experience. This level of counseling requires an under- 
standing of child and adolescent behavior, a knowledge of the abilities and 
interests of each student and of the resources for physical, intellectual, social, 
and spiritual development in the school and community. The teacher's success 
on this level of counseling depends largely upon (1) his relationships with 
students, (2) his knowledge of individual students, (3) his insight into the 
meaning of individuals’ behavior, and (4) his ingenuity in helping each 
student to get the experiences he needs.” 

Some administrators think of group guidance as an easy and adequate way 
in which to help pupils with their personal problems. They believe individual 
counseling is superfluous. But research, according to Hoppock*, indicates that 
group guidance is often inadequate and often does more harm than good 
Secondary schools generally accept the need for both group methods and indi- 
vidual counseling but group counseling should supplement rather than supplant 
individual counseling. In general we recognize that the purposes of group 
guidance can best be served within the framework of natural situations in 
classes, in home rooms, in clubs, and in various other interest groups. 

As we help teachers, we, as administrators, can develop better counseling 
services. We will profit through the greater understanding of our teenagers 
and their problems. We will be able to help young people identify desirable 
goals that are within their reach. Nearly all school counselors, even those who 
devote full time to counseling, are former teachers whose initial interest in 
working with individual pupils has led them to see more training in diagnostic 
and counseling procedures. The competence they develop in counseling comes 
largely from experience and from ability in working with adolescents 

In a recent study, Craig® showed the value of different amounts of counseling 
by teachers in helping pupils learn. He found that every increase in the 
amount of help received by pupils improved their ability to solve new problems 
even though the problems were not directly related to each other. Pupils of 
all ability levels seemed to profit from large amounts of help. The more 


*Ruth Strang, op. cit., p. 257. 

‘Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Bock Co., Inc., 1949, pp. 157-224. 

*Robert C. Craig, The Transfer Value of Guided Learning. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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personal attention pupils received, the more efficient was their learning ability 
and the greater their satisfaction with school in general 
The teacher can counsel pupils. Every teacher is not a counselor in the 

professional sense, but counseling opportunities are thrust upon the teacher 
and cannot be escaped. The teacher should be willing to accept a pupil 
seeking help, but, in accepting, we mean without judgment, without criticism, 
and without shock. Schools have made great progress in providing services for 
pupils, but much less progress in providing in-service training for staff mem- 
bers. Cox® notes that in-service training for teachers is a negligible part of 
the school’s program and is one of the spots at which counselors feel their 
schools are the weakest. We can turn again to Strang’ for suggestions of 
“ways in which the guidance specialist can help teachers improve their counsel- 
ing and group work: 

1. Working with teachers on individual cases 

2. Holding case conferences 

3. Encouraging the formation of groups of teachers for child study 

4. Providing information on educational and vocational opportunities, on personal 
appearance and other aspects of personality development 

5. Assisting the teacher-counselor to make a periodic synthesis of the information 
in the cumulative record folders of his counselees 

6. Conducting institutes, workshops, seminars, or faculty meetings on practical 
aspects of guidance, using demonstrations, dramatizations, sociodrama or role-playing, 
small group discussions, committee work, guidance films, and panel discussions by pupils 
and parents. 

7. Serving on policy-making committees with teachers and adminstrators, and apply- 
ing the guidance point of view to problems of administration, instruction, and the 
curriculum 


New York State Education Department® in setting up goals for the improve- 
ment of guidance services in high schools states in a recent pamphlet, “We 
see guidance, then, as an advising and counseling activity . . . every high-school 
teacher has an important part to play in guidance and counseling.” This point 
of view is even more strongly emphasized in the recently published ASCD 
Yearbook.® ‘For, of all school personnel, the classroom teacher has the 
closest and most continuing relationship with boys and girls and, by virtue 
of this relationship, must assume the major role in their guidance.” 


*Rachel D. Cox, Counselors and Their Work. Harrisburg, Pa.: Archives Pub. Co., 1945, 
pp. 90-91. 

"Ruth Strang, National Society for the Study of Education. 52nd Yearbook, Part I. 
“Guidance To Meet the Needs of Youth.” Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs 
of Youth. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 211. 

*New York State Education Department, “Improving Guidance Service in High Schools,” 
The Readjustment of High School Education, p. 6. 

*Guidance in the Curriculum. Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 1955 Yearbook, p. 224. 
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Summary of the presentation made by H. H. SMITH 


ai title of this topic suggests the possibility of a negative role for the 
secondary classroom teacher in the area of guidance. In fact, there are those 
who advocate a separation if not a divorcement of teaching and guidance. 
Some teachers, either over-worked and under-paid, or unwilling to be either, 
have resisted with more or less success the guidance assignments sent their 
way by the administration. Others, lacking the training or the personality 
for guidance (although eager to please in this respect), have proved so 
incompetent that administrators have in desperation channeled guidance re- 
sponsibilities to those teachers best equipped to do the work and to those 
specially trained personnel they could persuade a reluctant board of education 
to employ. 

Some have contended that teachers lack objectivity in counseling with pupils 
on personal problems and fail to be professional in guarding confidential 
personal information. Others have said that, in educational counseling, teach- 
ers are ignorant of changes in college entrance requirements, of new services 
available, of knowledge in interpreting test scores, and of know-how in 
interview technique. 

Few have argued that teachers do not “guide” or that, in their classroom 
teaching and in the supervision of extracurricular work, they do not counsel. 
Indeed, some of the most effective counseling has come from teachers who 
do not wish to work in guidance. Observe that the graduate or drop-out who 
re-visits school does not confine his calls to the counselor, but often asks first 
about a former classroom teacher. 

If one is skeptical of the guidance role of the teacher, however reluctant 
it may be, he should read that enchanting novel by Frances Paton entitled 
Good Morning, Miss Dove. Every reader upon becoming acquainted with 
the ‘Terrible Miss Dove,” as she was affectionately known for thirty-five years, 
will think instantly of a ‘Miss Dove’ out of his own school past. The ‘Miss 
Doves” did not have formal training in guidance nor did they reach out to 
be all things to all people, but their influence was none-the-less permament. 

For these reasons, and others, it is the belief of many school administrators 
and guidance specialists that the role of the teacher is the most important 
one in the whole area of guidance. Conscious as we are of the need for 
expert and well-trained specialists in the guidance field, a disregard of the 
teacher in most phases of guidance will surely spell disaster for the program. 

Teachers should be involved first of all in guidance planning, and, except 
perhaps for the very large high school, should have membership on the school 
guidance committee. Without their assistance individual counseling by trained 
counselors as well as group guidance activities is doomed to failure. 

Through using teachers to assist with parent-pupil conferences over a period 
of years, it is possible to upgrade many teachers in respect to educational 
/ H. H. Smith is Assistant Principal of the East Alton-Wood River High School, 
Wood River, Illinois. 
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guidance. A similar plan in respect to the testing program will give them 
insight into the guidance needs of high-school youth. A program of voca- 
tional guidance, however modest, may be organized within the present cur- 
riculum provided teachers have help in the integration of the material with 
their subject field. 

The criticism that teachers are too unprofessional to be entrusted with 
personal data about pupils that is confidential in nature probably has some 
validity, but the same criticism made of the medical profession does not 
deter doctors and nurses from the practice of medicine. The bank may dis- 
miss a bookkeeper for revealing financial information about its clients, but 
it does not cease operation as a business. 

Some insist that it is not easy for teachers to counsel. They deplore the 
fact that teachers lack confidence in their ability to do this work. They note 
that teachers lack training and knowledge in the field of occupations. They 
observe that they have not been trained in tests and measurements and in the 
importance of standard deviations. 

There is one common denominator to our problem. Teachers do like to 
teach and they do like pupils. Regardless of their age, their sex, their training, 
their state of health, they are quick to help when they see that they can be 
useful. Convinced that the need is there, few teachers will refuse to help the 
boys and girls in their school. 

At our annual meeting in Cincinnati in 1952, Dr. Hamrin said that the 
guidance needs of our secondary schools were so great that it would take 
twenty years to train guidance workers to perform the function now neglected 
or now being performed by teachers. Such a program would not be desirable 
even if it were financially feasible because it would widen even farther the 
gap between the classroom teacher and the guidance worker. Many schoolmen 
believe that the counselor, except perhaps in the very large high school, should 
also teach that the teacher should also counsel. 

Dr. Hamrin himself has- indicated a suspicion of persons trained only to 
“guide” but not to teach. In most school situations it would appear that the 
teacher, trained also in guidance, will function most effectively if he carries 
on both kinds of work. For is it not significant that when graduates return to 
school they always ask first about “Miss Dove”? 
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HOW MAY FACULTY MEETINGS BETTER SERVE THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 
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Summary of the presentation made by CALLOWAY TAULBEE 


Ls SEARCHING for an answer to the assigned question, let us first con- 
sider the types of faculty meetings which are usually held in the average high 
school. These would probably be classified as administrative and professional 
in nature. These are the two types which will be considered in this discussion 
although there are others such as sectional meetings, group meetings, or the 
school-wide general faculty meeting. 

By administrative meetings, we mean those meetings of the entire school 
faculty for the purpose of considering administrative details and the methods 
by which such details are to be put into effect. By professional faculty meet- 
ings, we mean those primarily concerned with professional problems of the 
school such as philosophy, curriculum, methods, aims, and objectives. Let us 
first consider those factors which would seem to be important in making | 
the administrative meetings better serve the above purpose. 

One of the first suggestions concerns the number of such meetings during 
the school year. It is quite important that only those deemed necessary and 
profitable should be held. If this principle is followed, it is quite possible that 
the number of such meetings would be considerably reduced and rightly so. 
Too often this type of meeting is called to consider problems which could 
: have been handled just as effectively, if not more so, by-office bulletins. Too 

many principals call too many meetings for purposes which are not too signi- 
ficant. This does not mean that such meetings are unnecessary. Certainly at 
the beginning of the school year, several such meetings may be necessary. This 
is particularly true when there has been a large staff turnover. No other 
method of getting acquainted and sharing viewpoints can be so effective as an 
open meeting where everyone can express himself. Only in this way can ad- 
ministrative policies and regulations be clearly understood, and, unless they 
are properly understood, we can expect little help in carrying them out. 

: In planning the administrative meeting, it is most important that an agenda 
Bf be in the hands of all concerned several days prior to the meeting. Such an 
agenda should be specific and thorough in order that all may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the items and be prepared to carry on an intelligent discussion 
of them. Preparing and submitting the agenda are quite important, but more 
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important than either is following the agenda. Nothing is more disturbing 
and distracting to a group than announcing one thing and doing another. 
It is not fair to the group to consider topics which they have had no oppor- 
tunity to think about prior to the presentation. Preparing, submitting, and 
following an agenda certainly will improve the quality of the meeting. 


Generally speaking, the principal will preside at the administrative type 
meeting. His method of handling the meeting is of utmost importance so far 
as the value to be derived from it is concerned. Unless he is democratic in his 
method and unless he can create an atmosphere where discussion is free and 
unlimited, little will be accomplished that could not have been taken care 
of by official bulletins. Faculties are not fooled by authoritarians posing as 
exponents of the democratic process. So foremost among the qualities of the 
principal should be a true understanding of democratic principles and a sincere 
willingness to abide by them. Too often we feel that we are so much more 
intelligent than our faculty that it is extremely difficult to wait for the demo- 
cratic process to evolve. Let us be concerned when such a feeling creeps upon 
us lest we become victims of false decisions and frustrated efforts. 


There are other important factors necessary if we are to have successful and 
meaningful meetings. Let us consider the following. A brief social period 
immediately preceding the formal meeting releases tensions and creates an 
atmosphere of friendliness and understanding. Such a period gives the group 
an opportunity to know one another as personalities rather than as typed 
teachers. Time for all faculty meetings should be definite. The dates of such 
meetings should be put on the school calendar at the beginning of the school 
year. This allows the teachers to make personal plans so that conflicts will 
not arise. Such dates being on the calendar should not mean there will always 
be meetings then. There shouldn't be unless there is work to be done. How- 
ever, the effect of canceling a scheduled meeting, so far as the personnel is 
concerned, is much more desirable than the effect of calling and unscheduled 
meeting. In addition to the dates of faculty meetings, the time for starting 
and ending should be definite. By setting definite times, the work will get 
done and no one will be disgruntled because he missed an appointment 
elsewhere. 


So far as professional faculty meetings are concerned, practically everything 
applicable to the administrative type meeting applies equally well to the pro- 
fessional meeting. However, there are some differences which should be 
noted. Whereas the principal usually plans an administrative meeting and 
also presides, he will not normally do so at the professional meetings. He 
should be available for assistance in planning the professional meetings, but 
these should be planned largely by the faculty. There may be certain times 
when he would be the logical person to preside, but, generally speaking, some 
faculty member should be the chairman. Neither type of meeting can be 
wholly successful unless there is unity of purpose and common understanding 
between administration and teaching staff. The big job of the principal is to 
develop a school atmosphere conducive to wholesame faculty-administrative 
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relations—an atmosphere of confidence and respect. When this is accom- 
plished, faculty meetings will be constructive in their methods and successful 
in attaining in their objectives. In summarizing those factors which would 
make for better faculty meetings, the following items would seem to be of 
considerable importance: definite date and time for meeting; an agenda pre- 
pared well in advance and followed carefully; proper democratic procedure in 
conducting the meeting; and, finally, the number of such meetings deemed 
necessary and essential in carrying on the school program. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROY L. ARNHEIM 


7. ANALYZING the question, “How May Faculty Meetings Better Serve 
the Educational Needs of the Secondary School?"’, we are immediately aware 
that the success of our task is largely one that should be measured by the 
improvement of instruction. Faculty meetings, whether they are general mect- 
ings of an entire staff or of small groups, offer one of the best opportunities 
for staff leadership by the principal in formulating a sound educational phil- 
osophy. Having once determined the basic objectives, the principal has un- 
limited opportunities for practical guidance in transforming them into sound 
educational practice. Such staff relationships are as fundamental and necessary 
to the growth of teachers professionally and to the improvement of teaching 
as the actual organization of the school itself. In fact, administration and the 
demands for organization, with their ever-present tendencies to crowd in and 
envelop the unwary administrator, are apt to usurp his time and attention to 
such an extent that the primary purpose of his position is lost. We must 
remind ourselves constantly that administration in itself is merely a subsidiary 
factor in the achievement of our educational aims. 

Since such leadership is so essential, let us examine, define, and ‘tag’ the 
various types of meetings and discover which type is most likely to establish 
and develop a constructive program of instruction and, thereby, achieve the 
desired results. In doing so, we must not forget that in meeting our common 
objective, it will be done as a co-operative enterprise. Members of the staff 
are more than just encouraged to participate; their participation is rather the 
natural outcome of a unity of purpose, an atmosphere of security, and an 
innate, wholesome relationship between the administrator and his staff. 

In general, faculty meetings fall into three or four definite but diversified 
classifications. Each serves its purposes, although each differs more or less 
from the others. 

First, there are the administrative meetings. These are usually general 
meetings of all staff members where school routines, policies, and procedures 
are discussed, and co-ordination of effort and unified action is sought. It is 
true that such meetings are likely to be authoritarian in nature, but even here 
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teacher participation is invited and should be made as dominant as possible. 

In this connection, we should call attention to one rather satisfactory means 
of building an attitude of “give and take’’ on the part of teachers and of 
securing their confidence and interest in the democratic operation and manage- 
ment of school activities. It thus becomes an excellent morale builder. In some 
schools, a central advisory committee, often referred to as an administrative 
advisory committee, functions for this purpose. Such a committee is elected by 
secret, preferential ballot, without nomination, by the faculty itself. On every 
faculty there are persons who possess qualities of leadership and ability, and, 
by advance solicitation for support of this type of project from his staff, a 
principal may nearly always count on the wise selection of committee personnel. 

The committee does not function as a mediating agency between the faculty 
as a whole and the administrator. In fact, the concept of an intermediary is 
deadly and must be avoided. It is rather a two-way channel for the flow of 
ideas in the common desire to solve problems arising in connection with the 
administration, the educational program, and the general welfare of the school. 
It is an ideal structure for continuous re-evaluation of the school’s progress 
and a particularly successful method of working out modifications or radical 
changes in the light of new evidence. The request for solution to problems 
may well be initiated by the administrator and tossed to the committee for 
practicable solutions and recommendations, but more often emanates from the 
teachers themselves. The function of the administrative advisory committee 
may go a step further in detecting and evaluating the needs of youth and 
seeking educational resources that will provide maximum opportunities for 
development. This, as we shall see later, corresponds in certain aspects to 
the in-service training project and contributes to our main objective. 

The second type of meeting is mentioned only briefly. It is the social 
meeting, a friendly get-together where members who work together on school 
problems learn to know each other well and develop a mutual understanding. 
Whereas recreational affairs are important in keeping staff relationships well 
lubricated, they cannot, by their very nature, produce the elements of an 
effective teaching program. They do, however, provide opportunities for 
ready inter-change of ideas and make a definite contribution to morale. 

Fundamentally, the learning experiences provided by the educational pro- 
gram are the core of the school. Administration and organization are only 
important to the extent that they are necessary to and serve in providing 
effective learning situations. This leads us directly to our third type of faculty 
meeting—the in-service training project. Every administrator finds it necessary 
to carry on a planned program of in-service training, particularly as new 
personnel is added to his staff. 

Such a program may be led by the administrator himself, but it is more 
often sponsored by him and led by a particularly successful teacher. This 
gives it the practical touch and status in the eyes of the teachers. After ascer- 
taining the greatest needs of the personnel taking part in the series, the intial 
planning is done by the principal in co-operation with the leader, who outlines 
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the content. There is no limit to the scope of the studies undertaken. Let me 
cite an example. 

A junior high school in a certain area was at one time largely made up 
of boys and girls from homes of high economic level. As industrialization 
crept in, the school population changed until today it contains many racial 
groups and has pupils of almost all economic levels—from large, well- 
appointed single homes and large apartment hotels to housekeeping rooms 
in ramshackle buildings. The population is cosmopolitan with children of 
Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, and Negro cultures, although it is still mostly 
native white American. The teachers of this school had for years dealt mainly 
with pupils whose native tongue was English, pupils who were of traditional 
American background and had been blessed with a maximum of opportunities. 
Now these same teachers were facing, in a short interval of time, pupils of 
foreign backgrounds who were handicapped by language difficulties and pupils 
having problems which are common to the under-privileged. Such a vast 
change in school population made a project involving a study of the environ- 
ment, the cultures, and the physical and educational needs of the various 
segments a “must’’ for all teachers. The following is a typical outline of 
one such project and illustrates the range of subjects included in a study of the 
Mexican-American 

Meeting 1—Mexican-American Psychology (Mexican-American Viewpoint) 
—discussed by physician and psychologist. 

Meeting 2—Mexican-American Psychology (Anglo-American Viewpoint) — 
discussed by member of County Youth Project. 

; Meeting 3—Mexican-American and Economic Conditions—panel discussion 
: led by Western Director of Anti-Discrimination Department of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 
Meeting 4—Talk by Director of the Latin-American Department of the 
County Tuberculosis Association. 
Meeting 5—Behavior of the Young Mexican-American—presentation by 
Assistant Director of the Catholic Youth Organization 
Meeting 6—Behavior of the Young Mexican-American—speaker from the 
County Probation Department and Sergeant of Police Department. 
Meeting 7—The Mexican-American’s Contribution to His Community— 
Consul General of Mexico. 
Meeting 8—The Mexican-American in Los Angeles—talk by an attorney. 
Meeting 9—Discussion on “How can we apply our knowledge to our own 
school and community?” 
) Field trips to Police Boys’ Club, Mexican-American housing project, city 
Pf health center, juvenile hall, and city playground. 
7 A marked turnover in personnel quite definitely calls for another type of 
in-service training project. It is interesting to observe, however, that such a 
project, outlined below and designed primarily for the purposes of orientation 
of new teachers, was attended by many older, experienced teachers. It might 
be added too that their participation paid off in no small degree in the class- 
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room, as there was marked evidence of improvement of instruction. This in- 
service training project was built around the theme, “Basic Principles of 
Secondary-School Education. 


I. Philosophy of teaching 
Purposes, aims, rewards 
. Professional attitude and ethics 
. Duties outside the classroom 
Characteristics of a good teacher 
. Creation of an atmosphere in classroom conducive to learning and under- 


standing 

II. School Handbook for Teachers and anecdotal records 

III. Classroom management and lesson planning for various types of classes 

IV. Data available about pupils in guidance office, attendance office, health office, and 

from home-room teacher 

V. Making real use of the home room 

VI. The exceptional child—characteristics and implications for the teacher 
VII. Discipline—concept, causes, and remedy when problems arise 
VIII. Understanding the adolescent 

It will be noted that in both of the above summaries, presentations by outside 
speakers, research, field trips, discussions, and use of audio-visual materials 
were sources of enrichment. It can also readily be seen that additional values 
in terms of staff morale are a natural outgrowth of working together. 

Our final consideration is the departmental meeting which may be divided 
into two kinds. The first and most common concept is the one in which the 
interest is restricted to attendance of members of a department and centered 
in a given subject. Its use is too widespread and familiar to us to require 
further explanation. In contrast there is another type of departmental meeting 
which is planned within the framework of the general faculty meeting. The 
characteristics of this meeting can best be described by means of illustration. 


The physical education department may present to the faculty as a whole its 
aims, problems, and accomplishments as a department. This is done right on 
the spot, during a detailed inspection and tour of the entire physical facilities 
—grounds, offices, shower rooms, dressing room, corrective room, recreation 
room, efc. The members explain their objectives of establishing and maintain- 
ing habits of healthful living, developing skills, organizing team play, stimu- 
lating social co-operation, and giving guidance in adjusting emotional expres- 
sion peculiar to the age. They describe their problems—misunderstandings 
and contention among pupils, inadequate or poorly planned facilities over 
which they have no control, stolen property, mass behavior problems, and 
problems arising from the fact that many pupils are financially unable to pay 
towel fees, etc. They also sketch some of their accomplishments as a depart- 
ment in providing opportunities for learning skills that lead to worth-while 
free-time activities, improving body mechanics, giving school-wide instruction 
in first aid, and emphasizing practice of social characteristics such as loyalty, 
honesty, and self-control. The understanding received from such a meeting 
will give the remainder of the staff a broadened concept of the whole school 
situation and of the educational contribution made by each department. 


mooanzr> 
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There are few ingredients more conducive to the cohesion of a faculty than 
the thorough understanding of the problems encountered by its separate de- 
partment and contributions these departments make to the whole. Such 
a meeting, therefore, creates a unification of purpose and co-ordination of 
action on the part of all faculty members. 

In conclusion, as we take a quick view of our various types of meetings, 
we must emphasize that the administrator will of course utilize the specific 
type or types of meetings that best meet the needs of his staff at the time, 
keeping in mind his ultimate objective—that of stimulating a desire for pro- 
fessional growth among his teachers and the improvement of instruction. 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN:Henry ]. Walton, Principal, Southwestern Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
E. E. Sechriest, Principal, Ensley High School, Birmingham, Alabama 
]. Stanley Melntosh, Assistant Director, Educational Services, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. F. VAN ANTWERP 


acy audio-visual aids are important in any instructional pro- 
gram. We learn through our senses. The two that are used most in education 
are the senses of hearing and seeing, or the audio-visual senses. I assume if 
any person could see, hear, taste, touch, and smell an object, it would be 
difficult to forget it. In education, it is not always possible to use all the 
senses, but certainly we should make the best possible use of all we can use. 
The answer to the above topic should be, in my opinion, to make every use 
we can of audio-visual aids that have proved helpful in instruction. 

Many Aids Have Been Used For Years—As long as I can remember, 
teachers have made some use of visual aids along with their explanations. 
These include use of the blackboard and bulletin board. They are still impor- 
tant and used in many departments of school. In more recent times, moving 
pictures, radio, recordings, opaque projector, and television are being used 
in varying degrees in different schools. 

Importance of a Capable Director of Audio-visual Aids—I feel it is ex- 
tremely important to have an enthusiastic director not only to sell the adminis- 
tration and staff on the use of these aids in teaching, but also to train them in 
methods for obtaining the best results. The director in a school should have 
some mechanical ability as well as knowledge of teaching and administration. 





J. F. Van Antwerp is Principal of the Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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If the enthusiasm for audio-visual aids changes, he must analyze the trouble 
and make satisfactory adjustments. He may have to organize a projectionist 
club of students to assist in operating the equipment in cases where teachers 
lack ability. In our case, he is responsible also for getting information of aids 
wanted by different departments, ordering the aids when desired and seeing 
that all equipment is in the proper place at the proper time. 

The Use of Audio-visual Aids Takes Extra Time and Energy of Teachers— 
Teachers not accustomed to the use of more modern aids should understand 
the truth. The use of audio-visual aids does not bring about a lessening of the 
work in teaching. If properly done, it requires extra time and effort, but the 
reward for this extra work should result in a better job of teaching. The 
time for preview of films, as an example, illustrates the fact that time, other 
than class time, is needed to use audio-visual aids properly. Much of the value 
of audio-visual films in teaching is lost unless there is a preview of the film 
so that the teacher can explain what is to be presented and what the students 
should look for in the film. A discussion should also follow the showing of 
the film. This work, when properly done, takes away one of the objections of 
students feeling a film is just another picture show. 

How Far Will We Go in the Use of Audio-visual Aids in Instruction?— 
I doubt if anyone has the correct answer. Someone has described his idea of a 
future school as an auditorium large enough to seat the student enrollment, 
surrounded by classrooms, with many courses being taught by a national 
TV educational program in the auditorium and the rooms being used by teach- 
ers for special classes and corrective work. This idea may never come to pass, 
but I have no doubt but that we will advance far beyond any idea held by 
the average educator today. 

Audio-visual Program a Part of the Regular Curriculum—The audio-visual 
program should not be divorced from the regular school curriculum. The pro- 
gram should be on the level of learning of the student and should be cor- 
related to the subject being studied. 

Cost of Audio-visual Aids—Much work can be started without much ex- 
pense. The posters, pictures on bulletin boards, efc., are of little expense. 
The machinery used to project audio-visual programs is rather expensive. The 
rental or purchase of films is also expensive if you carry on an extensive 
program. As the school officials, teachers, and parents become sold on the 
program, there is usually extra money made available for the purchase of 
audio-visual aids. Some films to be used annually may gradually be added 
to a film library. 

Wider Use of Aids in Athletics—The use of films is growing rapidly in 
coaching athletics. The pressure on coaches today forces the use of any helpful 
teaching aids. I have talked to many who use every audio-visual aid possible 
and find they are sold on the value they receive from this use of time. I feel 
this same value could be received from the proper use of audio-visual aids 
in any field. 

Use of Visual Aids in Our School—We make use of bulletin boards in 
classrooms. Much use is made of blackboards in differént departments. Micro- 
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scopes are used in science. The radio and recordings are played to rooms 
over the public address system as desired. Movies, strip films and slides are 
' used. The opaque projector is used extensively in English classes. Tape 
recordings are used in speech and English classes. We have a director of 
visual education and a projectionist club to assist in operating the equipment. 
Our program is expanding steadily, and we hope to progress as rapidly as 
we feel the value received justifies. 





Summary of the presentation made by J. PAUL SHAFFER 


Dw D. HENRY, Vice Chancellor of New York University, has stated 
recently that the new approach in education is to move audio-visual instruments 
of instruction from the periphery to the center of current practice. He believes 
that much group instruction can be done through the use of such aids, leaving 
the teacher to do the “follow up” and the real teaching. Since this represents 
the thinking of modern education, it might be well to consider what the 
important instructional aids are in an audio-visual program. 

Most common and easily available to every teacher are the mounted picture, 
map, globe, and chart. Magazines, newspapers, and calendars furnish a wealth 
of material for mounted pictures. They are inexpensive, and a collection can 
easily be made from which pictures pertinent to any subject may be used 
when needed. The concept of space, time, direction, and size are reduced to 
meaningful scales of understanding by maps, globes, and charts. The mag- 

; netic bulletin and flannel board all lend themselves well to pupil motivation 

; and ingenuity through drawings, cut-out, and flat pictures. School journeys, 
plays, and pageants should be an integral part of the audio-visual program to 
make pupils familiar with their surroundings, and to bring the community 
into the school. 

Among the most frequently used instructional aids are the filmstrip and 
the motion picture. They are important in that they give increased understand- 
ing of others by bringing the four corners of the world into the classroom. 
Most versatile of the visual aids is the opaque projector. Its ability to handle 
pictures of varying sizes makes it possible to display daily work of pupils for 
constructive criticisms, as well as material planned by the teacher. 

Speech correction, presentation of subject matter, and improved verbalism 
pin point the values in the use of the tape recorder and the record player. 
: By means of these aids professional talent, expert authority, and artists enrich 

the program of the student. The radio, as an audio aid, not only offers educa- 
}! tional programs, current events, and related subject material, but it also 
i enhances opportunity for public relations with the community. Television 
holds the promise of combining values of practically all audio-visual aids. It 
offers image concepts, motion, sound, timeliness; builds graphic concepts; 


J. Paul Shaffer is Principal of the Vandergrift High School, Vandergrift, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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provides stimulation; and arouses imagination. In fact, it shows the how, 
when, and where of past and present events. 

Success in the use of audio-visual aids is dependent upon many conditions. 
Control of light, ventilation, and temperature; provision for electrical outlets ; 
screens; stands for placement of equipment; display tables; wall boards; and 
storage space are all essential. School authorities claim it is less expensive 
to equip all classrooms for audio-visual instruction than it is to take out of 
service a single audio-visual room to be used by many classes in rotation. 

The administrator and teacher play an important part in rounding out the 
program. Planning and budegeting for materials, recommending and provid- 
ing proper classroom conditions for their use, and co-operation in developing 
a course of study to embrace instructional aids are necessary to success. 

Recognizing that these aids have their place in the center of the instructional 
program, the importance of their values must be a part of our consideration. 
Though there are many minor values to be experienced, the major and most 
important ones may be viewed as: the establishment of a better quality of 
learning; verbalism becomes more meaningful; opportunity to reach outside 
the school is provided; conceptual understanding becomes clearer; additional 
methods are added to the teachers repertoire; and the world is brought into the 
classroom. Surely such values justify the use of audio-visual aids in any in- 
structional program. 

A successful educational program makes use of all resources, in and out of 
the school. The teacher must have for use at the precise psychologically 
correct moment the resources in audio-visual materials which are called for in 
any problem solving process. Since a classroom is for learning, it behooves 
us, as administrators, to see that it stands for the best we know in goals and 
methods of education. 
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WHAT RESPONSIBILITY SHOULD THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS STAFF 
TAKE IN DEVELOPING GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP IN 
ALL PHASES OF STUDENT LIFE? 





CHAIRMAN: C. F. McCormick, Principal, Jarrett Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri 


DISCUSSANTS: 
H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High School, Chatsworth, Georgia 
Bettina King, Assistant Principal, John W. Weeks Junior High School, : 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Summary of the presentation made by GLENN E. BURNETTE 


is development of the right attitude toward good sportsmanship is a 
responsibility of the public schools. It is as important as the teaching of 
citizenship and good manners. The principal and faculty have a definite 
responsibility in developing and maintaining good sportsmanship among the 
students in secondary schools. This is ar ever increasing problem since large 
numbers of students are attending college events and are viewing professional 
sports and national activities on TV. The development of sportsmanship must 
not be confined solely to the area of athletic events. It must be thought of in 
respect to all activities in which students participate. The principal must take 
the lead and, first of all, be an example of the highest type of sportsmanship. 

; Generally speaking, sportsmanship, like citizenship and discipline, should 

f be inherent in the work of the classroom and in the attitude of students and 
teachers in all activities connected with the school. We believe that a large 
majority of our students today find satisfaction in obedience, in lack of opposi- 
tion and, in general, good sportsmanship. Sportsmanship is good citizenship 
in action—it is a true test of our manners. Good sportsmanship can be 
developed in the schools when we are willing to put it ahead of winning on 
our list of objectives in athletics. 

There is a sportsman code which states that we should play the game for 
honorable victory, develop respect for a worthy foe, and that a person should 
not dishonor himself or the game by getting, through dishonorable means, 
advantages for himself or team and disadvantages for another group or 
opposing team. We could enlarge upon this code and make it applicable to 
all school activities. 

The first step for the principal and staff then would be to define sportsman- 

! ship as it applies to the various school activities and set up a workshop of 
é faculty members and representatives of student groups to formulate a school 
code for sportsmanship. The second step would be to organize a program of 
in-service training for the faculty. The purpose of this program would be to 





~~ 
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acquaint the faculty with the code and the policies and program to be followed 
in presenting the code to the students. 

The plan or program to develop good sportsmanship should be submitted 
to representatives of student groups or organizations in an effort to solicit their 
help in implementing the program. Once a code and program have been 
decided upon the principal must develop a plan to present the code to the 
student body. The coaches and organization sponsors should be charged with 
the responsibility of presenting the code to their groups. Coaches, pep club 
sponsors, council sponsors, and class sponsors should be leaders in this educa- 
tional program. Coaches or sponsors who think only in terms of winning 
or in gaining team support do much to tear down a good program of sports- 
manship. The principal, of course, has a responsibility in assuring coaches and 
sponsors that winning is not the important aim in athletics and in supporting 
those coaches who lose games rather than resort to unethical practices. 

The sportsmanship code should become a part of the school tradition. It 
should receive the same emphasis in school assemblies and pep rallies as the 
school song. The code should be in the student handbook, should be posted 
on classroom bulletin boards, and should be the topic for discussions in home- 
room programs and at assemblies. The code should be emphasized to the 
point that it becomes the order of conduct for all activities of the school. 

The principal should make sure that the code is reviewed at assemblies at 
various intervals during the year. Coaches and sponsors should be reminded 
frequently of their obligations and responsibilities in developing good 
sportsmanship. 

A third step would be the planning of a program to inform and educate 
spectators in the rules of the games and policies on conduct at games. Since 
the spectators’ attitude during a game is developed by the events or happen- 
ings there, everything that is a part of the game or affects it must be care- 
fully planned and supervised in an effort to promote good conduct. The 
spectators and players should have a knowledge of the rules and regulations 
which affect a game. Spectators and players who know the rules seldom 
question the decision of officials or judges. 

Students who are non-participant should have a thorough explanation of 
the rules of various games and of the duties and responsibilities of the officials. 
These instructions can be accomplished through home-room programs or 
assembly programs presented by coaches or players. Slides or films of games 
or demonstrations are helpful in explaining the purpose and the rules which 
regulate the playing. It is usually the students or spectators who do not 
understand the game who develop the wrong attitude in a crowd and who 
start booing and other unsportsmanlike conduct at athletic games. 

As we mentioned in the beginning, the developing of good sportsmanship 
should not be confined to the area of athletic contests. Sportsmanship 
should be emphasized in all activities. Students should be encouraged to 
be good sports in home-room activities and meetings, in assemblies, in elec- 
tions, in their attittude toward rules and policies of the school, in the class- 
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room, in respect to teacher-pupil relations, and in accepting grades or awards 
for achievement. 

The principal can do much to develop sportsmanship through other activities 
by giving these activities the same recognition and an equal amount of super- 
visory time as accorded athletics. The principal and faculty who insist upon 
good work, strive to develop good citizens, place an emphsis upon good 
manners, and show general concern about the welfare of ycuth will develop 
a student body with pride—one which will respond as true sportsmen to 
each and every situation regardless of the outcome. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES W. WELSH 


Eatisces sportsmanship is honest rivalry, courteous relations, and graceful 
acceptance of results. Fairness and respect for others and their abilities are 
also attributes of this desirable conduct. True sportsmanship is, in reality, 
applying the Golden Rule while competing with others. There is ample 
evidence that sportsmanship is badly needed in everyday living, in industry, 
in government, and in our high schools, particularly in interscholastic sports. 

It is the clear obligation of high-school principals and their staff members 
to practice the highest principles of sportsmanship and ethics of competition 
in all relationships. Furthermore, they can and must assume leadership in 
building and carrying on continuing programs of education to promote 
character, citizenship, and sportsmanship in their respective student bodies and 
communities. 

To be effective, such programs require the acceptance of responsibility by 
many people to unite their efforts in attempting to help members of schools 
and communities gain a sense of proportion and a knowledge of how to 
behave. No one individual can do this task alone. Responsibilities of school 
faculties, students, boards of education, press, radio, and civic groups in inter- 
scholastic athletic contests have been outlined in detail by Delbert Oberteuffer.! 
Sections of this report can and should be reprinted in school and local news- 
papers and used for the discussion in faculty meetings, classes, and student 
assemblies. The material is also useful for the public through radio and 
television programs and as a basis of service club and community group dis- 
cussion. 

Since sportsmanship problems have been found to arise from spectator 
conduct more often than from any other source, the following is a partial list 
of suggested practical solutions offered by Taylor Dodson:? 


1Delbert Oberteuffer. “Sportsmanship—Whose Responsibility?’ Bulletin of National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, No. 156, October 1948, pp. 9-22; and Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 19:8, October 1948, pp. 543-545, 573-77, 536. 

*Talyor Dodson. “Attaining and Maintaining Good Sportsmanship,” School Activities, Vol. 
23, November 1951, pp. 83-85. 


James W. Welsh is Principal of the East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
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1. Pupil assemblies with talks by student leaders and local citizens on proper 
conduct and courtesies to opponents, their teams, pupils, and spectators. 

2. Arrangement for adequate dressing facilities for visitors, with someone designated 
to meet the visiting players and show them to their dressing rooms. 

3. Making seating arrangements so that space is reserved for visitors. 

4. Proper and adequate police protection so as to take care of any disturbance. 

5. Adequate fencing or other controls to keep spectators from moving too close 
to playing area. 

6. Spotting trouble-makers in stands and removing them—placing their names on 
file for no admittance in the future. 

7. Half-time entertainment by some school organizations. 

8. Use of student members of the lettermen club, who sit throughout the stands 
to lead student action against rabble-rousers in the rooting section who hinder yell 
leaders, teams, and officials. 

Adequate, well-lighted, and supervised areas for parking cars should be 
provided for spectator convenience. Opening the session of evening games 
with the playing and siuging of the national anthem and a prayer of invoca- 
tion by a local pastor has been found to aid in improving spectator behavior 
in a number of schools. 

Community organizations such as Booster Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Fans’ Associations, and Chambers of Commerce working in co-operation with 
high-school principals are furnishing valuable assistance in improving sports- 
manship in many communities. The Rockland County, New York, high 
schools’ good sportsmanship program is cited as an example.® 

Entitled the Rotary Club Good Sportsmanship Award, the program is a competitive 
one. Eight schools compete for banners awarded twice annually: one for the football 
season and the other for the basketball season. A rating sheet is used to score the 
schools involved in each Rockland County Public School Athletic League game. Cheer- 
leaders and spectators as well as the competing teams are evaluated. 

Nine rating sheets are completed for each game. These are filled out by team 
captains, cheerleader captains, drum maijorettes, and three refereeing officials. Each 
sheet has a checklist of sportsmanship standards to be checked for the local and visiting 
schools. Thirteen items in three areas are listed for the rater to score. On the basis 
of these items which indicate specific recommendations for improvement, a ballot appear- 
ing on the bottom of each sheet is filled out. The schools are rated as excellent (5), good 
(3), or poor (0) with respect to cheerleaders, team, and spectators, This final scoring 
is made from a compilation of the detailed information on the checklist. 

A similar program involving nine high schools in Pike County, Illinois, is 
being put into operation during this year's basketball season.‘ To summarize, 
the development of good sportsmanship in all phases of student life requires 
doing, planning, teaching, supervising, enlisting community support, and a 
multitude of other tasks which are the responsibility of the principal and 
his staff. 


*Martin Zuckerman. “A Program For Good Sportsmanship,” School Executive, Vol. 11, 


December 1951, pp. 48-49. 
‘Albert Willis. “Nolo Contendre,” Jllinois Interscholastic, Vol. 27, No. 8, November 


1954, p. 38. 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE RELATIONS? 





CHAIRMAN: W’. J. Ehrenkrook, Principal, East High School, Denver, Colorado 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
George H. Gilbert, Principal, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by STEWART B. ATKINSON 


W\ HEN one examines present college-school relations, he must be im- 
pressed with the realization that a major change in the attitude of the colleges 
towards the secondary schools and vice versa is in progress. It might be more 
or less succinctly described by the term “humanizing,” for it is a process of 
the development of a feeling that mutual understanding and co-operation are 
necessary for the attainment of major goals of each institution. Gone is the 
aloof college which all too often had adopted the attitude of “Here I am 
and here I shall stay. Adjust your plans and purposes to match mine!” 
Vanishing also are the high schools which in the past have trembled with 


: awe in the contemplation of the colleges above them. The purpose of this paper 
is to present some of the present developments in school and college relations 
! which are parts of this change. 

AT THE PROGRAM LEVEL 





; At the program level, a better mutual understanding between college and 
secondary-school teachers of the objectives and natures of each other's pro- 
grams, particularly in the subject fields, is being promoted through (a) visits 
by groups of high-school teachers to particular colleges for the purpose of 
talking over with the college faculties the problems of the teaching of the 
different subjects at both the school and college level, and (b) visits of indi- 
vidual secondary-school teachers to college classes, and vice versa. 

Also at the program level, increased attention is being paid to improving 
the quality and the amount of the education of the gifted young person 
through (a) admission of brilliant pupils to college at the end of their eleventh 

A or even their tenth grades (Ford Foundation Program) and (b) admission 
to college with advanced standing of especially capable pupils who have taken 
some college work in high school (The School and College Study of Admis- 
sions with Advanced Study). 








Stewart B. Atkinson is Principal of the Darien High School, Darien, Connecticut. 
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AT THE ADMISSIONS LEVEL 


At the admissions level, there should be noted the obvious decrease in the 
rigidity of college demands in terms of certain marks in certain subjects, 
with an increasing emphasis on the entire school record, the principal's recom- 
mendation, class standing, test scores, and personality ratings. There is at 
present much less demand for quantities and qualities of Carnegie Units and 
much more call for common sense. 

At the same level, a most promising development is a closer and better 
understanding between secondary-school administrators and guidance personnel 
and college officials brought about by (a) greatly increased visitation of col- 
leges by school heads and guidance directors, (b) two-to-three-day conferences 
held at certain colleges between admissions officers of the college and heads 
of a limited number of schools, (c) increased visitation by college admissions 
officers to secondary schools, (d) increasing organization of College Days and 
College Nights by secondary schools, and (e) regional conferences of school 
and college officials. Then, at the admissions level, there should be noted 
the first faint signs of a process of acceptance early in the senior year of 
obviously outstanding college candidates. 

Finally, there may be noted a series of what might be called miscellaneous 
and possibly minor developments at the admissions level. These are (a) 
greatly increased emphasis in college admission guidance in the high schools, 
(b) a noticeable reduction in the number of multiple applications, (c) a 
reduction in the demands on the part of admission officers for participation in 
a large number of extracurricular activities by candidates, and (d) the detailed 
information regarding the composition of freshmen classes, including median 
IQ's, median class standings, College Entrance Examination Board score 
ranges, efc., sent by admissions officers to the high schools. 

Rather difficult of classification is the recent action of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in setting themselves up as a clearing house for scholarship 
applications. One great advantage of this program would seem to be establish- 
ing in the minds of the young candidates the idea that playing different col- 
leges against each other for scholarship assistance is not likely to be too 
fruitful, hereafter. 

Anyone who has followed the course of school and college relations cannot 
help but rejoice at the cracking, at least, of the wall between the two institu- 
tions. There can be little doubt that the years just ahead will witness the entire 
removal of the wall to the pleasure of college and secondary people alike, and 
to the great benefit of those who are their common concern, our college 
minded young people. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. H. ADAMSON 


= made no nation-wide study of this problem, I will present the 
methods now being used in Oregon to solve the problems arising from high 
school-college relations. Having just completed an assignment as chairman of 
a committee to evaluate the work being done in this field, I will present here 
the good practices that are found now in operation 

In 1934 a committee was appointed by the chancelor of the State System 
of Higher Education, called the High School Contacts Committee. This was 
made up of three representatives of state colleges, the president of the state 
High-School Principals’ Association, and the president of the City Superintend- 
ents’ Association of the state. The name of this committee was eventually 
changed to the “High School-College Relations Committee.” At the time of 
the setting up of this committee, all contacts with the high school by colleges 
had been ordered stopped by the state Board of Higher Education. 

The purpose of the committee was stated as follows: “. . . to eliminate 
duplication of effort by individual institutions of the state system, to prevent 
undesirable competitive features, to avoid confusion to students with con- 
flicting points of view, to do away with frequent interruptions to the high 
schools, and to make all information service easily accessible to all high-school 
students.” 

As a result of the work of this committee another was set up among the 
independent colleges of Oregon and Washington called the Interstate Council 
on High School-College Relations. This committee, although not nearly as 

| effective as the High School-College Relations Committee, has gone a long 

way toward organizing and controlling the efforts of the independent colleges 
to recruit students. 

The following activities have been initiated, controlled, or in some way 
affected by the work of these committees: 

1. A date is set for each high school at which time representatives of the state 
colleges may come to the high school to meet with students and present their program; 
a different date is set for the independent schools. No school representative is per- 
mitted to have school time at any other time. 

2. A date is set when the colleges may invite seniors to visit their campuses for the 
week-end. All state schools have this at the same time. As yet, the independent schools 
have not adopted this program. 

3. The Interstate Council has authorized the publishing of a book called Mapping 
Your Education which gives the independent schools opportunity to present their offer- 
ings for study by high-school seniors. The state schools also publish one. 

4. The scholarship program of the state schools is partially handled by the High 
School-College Relations Committee. They determine the number of | state-expense 

4 scholarships each school will be permitted to offer and the conditions for selection of 
j the recipient. 
Outside the work of this committee is a practice being started by one school 


which has much promise. The principals of selected high schools are invited 
to the campus at appointed times. While there, they are given the use of an 
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office and interviews are scheduled with their graduates. As a result of these 
interviews, it is hoped that weakness in either the high-school or college pro- 
gram can be brought to light for correction. Of value to the high school is 
the sending back to the high school of the placement test results and quarterly 
grades of the graduates attending each college. 


Summary of the presentation made by ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


Fos the past few years, Walter H. Gaumnitz, a colleague, and I have been 
looking into the Carnegie Unit, its historical background, its role today, and 
its probable future. No detailed account of the Carnegie Unit had ever 
appeared in print, so we examined thousands of pages of original sources 
from 1873 to the present. A brief resume of our findings is contained in a 
recent publication.’ What follows here is a boiled-down version of a small 
part of a highly complex subject. 


WHAT IS IT? 


The Carnegie Unit is a device for measuring high-school work in terms of 
credits based upon time spent in the classroom. It is a Unit representing a 
year's study in any major subject in high school, constituting approximately 
one quarter of a full year's work; a satisfactory year's work in any major 
subject cannot be accomplished in less than 120 sixty-minute hours. The 
device was imposed on high schools and preparatory schools by efforts of the 
colleges and universities to standardize administration procedures. This came 
about because in 1905 Andrew Carnegie gave $10,000,000 to provide retire- 
ment allowances for college professors. As the retirement money was to be 
allotted to professors through the institutions with which they were associated, 
those institutions were required by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching to subscribe to the Standard Unit in order to raise money 
for their aging professors. The Unit was first defined in 1909; within a 
year it was widely accepted by practically all colleges and secondary schools. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE WITH THE CARNEGIE UNIT? 


The trouble with the Carnegie Unit is that it interferes with good education: 

1. It lends prestige to those subjects acceptable to colleges in terms of entrance 

units, and discriminates against other subjects excellent in their own right but as yet 
unacceptable for unit measure. 

2. It considers of equal magnitude al/ subjects for which classes meet an equal 
number of minutes per semester, provided outside pupil preparation is required. Five 
periods of English is equal to five periods of mathematics, etc. 

3. It tends to make inflexible the daily and weekly time schedules of the school, 
for the Carnegie Unit nourishes the idea that a class should meet one period a day 
five times a week. 


1The Carnegie Unit: Ite Origin, Status, and Trends. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Bulletin 1954, No. 7. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. &. Government Printing Office 1954, 64 pp. 25 cents. 

Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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4. It restricts the development of a more functional curriculum based upon students’ 
abilities, interests, and life-needs because it has been difficult for the high school to 
obtain units of credit acceptable to the colleges in certain more functional subjects. 

5. It measures quantitatively experiences in different subjects and in different 
schools and counts them as similar in outcome. 

6. It ranks pupils in graduating class despite the fact that few of them ever have 
exactly the same program of studies and despite the fact that seldom are all the years 


in school counted in the ranking of the pupil. 
7. It measures a high-school education (and diploma) in terms of sime served and 


credits earned by the pupil. 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE CARNEGIE UNIT? 


The Carnegie Unit divides subject matter into nicely organized segments 
and, therefore, has a degree of definiteness which is administratively simple 
and familiar. Since 1909 we have never known any other. When the basic 
assumptions of the Carnegie Unit are challenged, there is some tendency to 
come to the defense of the traditional device. Many thoughtful educators 
are convinced, however, that until the Carnegie Unit is de-emphasized or re- 
placed, secondary education cannot be freed from its formalized strait-jacket. 

Efforts to improve or displace the Carnegie Unit take a number of forms: 

1. As secondary education is today almost as universal as elementary educa- 
tion, high schools will increasingly utilize curriculum and promotional methods 
now used in the elementary school. (How has it happened that the elementary 
school has never used the Carnegie Unit and has yet managed to do a 
superb job?) 

2. Greater use will be made of comprehensive qualitative examinations 
and tests with less emphasis on such arbitrary and quantitative measures as 
the Carnegie Unit. Qualitative tests will include further development of 
scholastic aptitude tests or standardized achievement tests (such as are now 
used by the College Entrance Examination Board and similar organizations). 
Power tests such as those being developed by the Educational Testing Service 
will be increasingly used. 

3. High-school credits for non-classroom learnings increasingly will be based 
on instruments developed through such procedures as equivalency certificates 
and GED tests to attack the problem of evaluating what a student already 
knows before beginning a special course. No reasonable function is fulfilled 
by having a student study that which he may already know. 

4. Closer attention will be given to improved marking procedures and better 
recording of pupil progress by use of instruments developed by the individual 
high school. Examples: Diederich’s Profile Index; Report Forms of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School. 

5. Increasingly, the high school will regard the diploma as a certificate 
of attendance and will issue a detailed statement of accomplishments and 
capacities of the student on a form to be used with the diploma or on the 
reverse of the diploma. 

6. Increasing extension of “High School-College Agreements” will occur, 
such as now exists in Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and to a lesser degree 
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in New Jersey. High School-College Agreements will be developed in various 
states, so that the high school will have greater freedom to change instructional 
program and administrative practice in keeping with the functional needs 
of youth. Colleges and universities participating in such agreements will 
increasingly accept students being graduated from high schools having more 
functional programs. 


HOW MUCH TIME or HOW WELL? 


At the time of its origin and during the first decade of its existence, the 
Carnegie Unit was a helpful device to high schools and colleges. In fact, 
it was the influence of the Carnegie Unit that forced colleges to rid them- 
selves of their own secondary-school departments and to specify graduation 
from a four-year high school as a prerequisite for admission to college. In 
this respect the Carnegie Unit strengthened the high-school’s role, furthered 
its growth, and consolidated its position in the American educational system. 

But there are many reasons why the Carnegie Unit is no longer helpful to 
secondary education. The fundamental concept inherent in the Unit—that the 
amount of time spent in the classroom studying a subject is a justifiable cri- 
terion of the measure of high-school work—has erected a sort of iron curtain 
against the appraisal of high-school work in terms of competence and knowl- 
edge acquired. 

The question many people are asking today is, “How well are our high- 
school pupils prepared in their studies?’’ By itself, the Carnegie Unit cannot 
answer this question because it answers a different sort of question; namely, 
"How much time have they devoted to their studies?” 


WHAT PLACEMENT SERVICES AND WORK EXPERIENCES SHOULD 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROVIDE? 


CHAIRMAN: W. B. Treloar, Supervising Principal, Mainland Schools, Daytona 
Beach, Florida 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Richard E. Nodell, Principal, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New 
York 
Maurice ]. O'Leary, Principal, Springfield High School, Springfield, Vermont 


Summary of the presentation made by O. T. FREEMAN 
Placement Services 


— are four primary reasons why secondary schools should operate 
placement services: (1) law enforcement officials and other juvenile authori- 
ties are constantly reminding us that juvenile crime is increasing. If secondary 
schools provide part-time jobs for students, juvenile crime might be reduced. 


O. T. Freeman is Principal of the Wichita Falls Senior High School, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
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(2) Employers often complain that the young people of today do not care 
or know how to work. Part-time employment would give valuable work ex- 
perience to students before graduation. (3) The high cost of living makes 
it imperative that many teenagers work in order to assist in family support. 
Many students who live in marginal homes are forced to withdraw from school 
and seek employment. (4) Practically all secondary schools offer vocational 
training under the termifial education plan, and, certainly, placement service 
should be available to these graduates who expect to enter employment upon 
completion of high-school training. 

In gathering material for this discussion, one hundred questionnaires were 
mailed to representative schools throughout the nation in order to determine 
just how much emphasis the average high school is placing on student place- 
ment. The results of this questionnaire are surprising and interesting. 

All of the schools surveyed have some sort of placement service. About 
seventy-five per cent have a special staff member (or members) charged with 
this duty, while the rest use members of the commercial department or other 
school personnel to take care of this chore in addition to regular duties. 

The greatest needs as revealed by this survey are in improving the method 
of registering students who want part-time work, more thorough investigation 
of the requests of prospective employers,- and better follow-up studies of the 
student while on the job. Many principals indicated that, if this latter weak- 
ness could be corrected, it would be of vital benefit, but that additional funds 
for this purpose must be provided. The survey pointed out that “going to 
work” is one of the chief reasons given by students for withdrawing from 
school. Fifty per cent of the schools indicated that this is the primary reason 
given by students for withdrawal before graduation. 

All of the schools indicated students in varying numbers were regularly 
placed in jobs by the school placement service. This question in the survey 
showed that schools of all sizes are actively co-operating with business and 
industry in finding jobs for students. The above survey does not take into 
consideration the placement work done by the distributive education and 
diversified occupation programs offered in many of the schools. 

We have a rather unique program in the senior High School of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, which we operate in addition to our regular placement services. 
This plan furnishes jobs to students who need financial aid in order to remain 
in school. Several of our interested citizens have set up a fund which we call 
the “Wichita Falls Educational Foundation.” The operation of the founda- 
tion and the expenditure of the money is controlled by school personnel. 
Monthly reports are given to the benefactors who furnish money in whatever 
amount is needed to pay students for work performed in and about school. 
The basis of this program is not to make jobs but to pay students who need 
help in order to stay in school by furnishing them an opportunity actually to 
earn a small salary each month. 
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Summary of the presentation made by KELLY DUNSMORE 


Work Experiences 


Ax ANNUALLY increasing number of high-school principals are con- 
ceding that the high school of today, if it is to serve its purpose of meeting 
the needs of all of the chaildren of all of the people, must provide a program 
of work experiences for a percentage of secondary-school students. 

Since the inception of the high school, a portion of students have had 
unsupervised work experiences outside the school day—either after school, on 
Saturdays, or during vacation periods. Today, more and more schools are 
including work experience in their curriculum, giving high-school credit for 
the experiences, and providing trained staff personnel to co-ordinate the 
related school work with the occupational training. Since many students are 
working, it is imperative that the high school render assistance if its goal is 
to provide for all its students—not merely the college-bound. 

Today, many secondary schools have implemented their traditional curricula 
with co-operative occupational training programs. These programs are classi- 
fied into three major divisions; namely, co-operative office occupational train- 
ing, co-operative distributive occupational training, and co-operative trade and 
industrial occupational training—or simply office, distributive, and trade and 
industrial occupational training. 

To distinguish between work experience and co-operative occupational 
training, the latter provides far more actual on-the-job training. For example, 
if a co-op student should be employed in a dime store, she would not work 
continuously at one counter or in one department, as a work experience 
student would likely do, but would rotate in all departments and gain far 
more work experience than the non-co-op employee. The same is true of all 
co-op occupational training programs as opposed to the simple work experi- 
ence program. 

The term “co-operative” is used to indicate that the work experiences the 
student is encountering are co-operatively planned and supervised by the school 
and the employer. The instructor of a co-op class is termed a co-ordinator. 
He co-ordinates the related class work of the student with the on-the-job 
training given by the employer. The student is termed a trainee; the place of 
work, a training station. In Michigan, for the year ending June 30, 1954, 
8,595 trainees were enrolled in co-op occupational training programs. Occupa- 
tionally, the total was divided as follows: office occupations—3,628 (42.1%), 
distributive occupations—2,687 (31.3%), and trade and industrial—2,280 
(26.6% )—total, 8,595. Space here does not permit a breakdown of the 
occupational work experiences of these 8,595 students in over 100 specific types 
of job training. 





Kelly Dunsmore is Principal of the North Muskegon High School, North Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 
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If the school is to provide work experiences, what better way to make such 
provision than through the co-operative occupational training programs? A 
student can secure work experience by independently finding employment out 
of school hours, usually without even the knowledge of the school. However, 
in such event, how is the school providing work experience? In summary, the 
question, “What Work Experiences Should the School Provide?", may be 
answered by simply saying as many as are desired, and the desires are best 
met by a co-op occupational training program. 








HOW CAN THE STUDENT COUNCIL SERVE THE SCHOOL 
MOST EFFECTIVELY ? 


CHAIRMAN: Kenneth F. Bick, Principal, Janesville High School, Janesville, 
Wisconsin 


DISCUSSANTS: 
W. M. Kulstad, Principal, Minot Senior High School, Minot, North Dakota 
A. E. Swanson, Principal, University High School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Summary of the presentation made by NELSON F. HURLEY 


y= council can serve the school most effectively only if a positive 
if attitude exists within the administration of the school. It can urge, beg, plead, 
‘| and bargain for opportunities to serve, but these do not in themselves create 

- the best conditions under which the council is an effective group. The purpose 
of this article will be to show that the council can serve the school most effec- 
tively where certain fundamental conditions are developed co-operatively 
among the council, the faculty, and the administration. The key to the estab- 
lishment of these conditions is the principal of the school. 

The educational philosophy of the principal of a school and his aititude 
towards allowing youth to participate in the handling of school problems 
determine to a great extent how effectively a student council serves a school. 
They also influence to a marked degree the attitude of the faculty toward the 
; role of the student council and the status the council enjoys in the school 
at large. 

One of the paradoxes of modern times is the tendency to accept the need 
to train youth to think critically in the solution of everyday problems, but, 
at the same time, to fail to utilize our finest opportunities to do it. The greatest 
Fd strength of student council work is in co-operative student-faculty participation 
in solving problems. Students are interested in problems that are real, that 

affect them either as individuals or as a body, and that will benefit themselves 
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Nelson F. Hurley is Principal of the Sparrows Point High School, Sparrows Point, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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and their school community. Their life is now. Their concept of democratic 
process is being evolved now—not after graduation. An effective student 
council is “a force for good” within the school. What then makes a council 
such a force? What conditions make the difference between an effective and 
an ineffective student council ? 


Basically, the principal can do much to help the student council serve the 
school more effectively. He can (a) help create a climate of understanding 
and faith in its purposes and functions; (b) provide conditions conducive to 
the selection of intelligent student leadership and find opportunity to use it; 
(c) provide the best possible faculty sponsorship; (d) provide active admin- 
istrative support, understanding, and acceptance of the value of council work; 
and (e) show confidence in the council by allowing it to handle realistic 
problems of school and community life rather than by occupying it with 
custodial chores. 

Faith and understanding are fundamental to the life of all institutions. 
The student council is no exception. We sometimes become so engrossed in 
the mechanics of our daily responsibilities that we overlook the basic principles 
that promote the understanding of and faith in the program of the school. 
An effective student council can exist only when its support is rooted in sym- 
pathetic understanding by the faculty, the student body, and the administration. 
The interested principal and sponsor must constantly re-explain and re-appraise 
the worth, achievements, and the purposes of the council to new and old 
members of the faculty to develop continuity of faculty understanding, interest, 
and support. 

Within the administration of some schools there exists a complacent, an 
almost negative attitude toward student councils and their role in school life. 
Much misunderstanding can be cleared up by the administrator who will take 
the time to re-appraise his philosophy of education, take a closer look at the 
fine student-faculty relationships that can be developed in this area, and visit 
schools having understanding student councils in action. A lukewarm approach 
to student council work will produce commensurate results. A positive ap- 
proach will produce wholesome relationships that will be reflected in many 
facets of school life. 

Efforts to promote better understanding must be carried on constantly in 
an ever-changing student body. There must be a planned procedure for 
the orientation of new students into the purposes and functions of the council 
and their relationship to it. And within the newly elected council there must 
be a similar program for the orientation and training of its new members. 
This will pay dividends in terms of leadership, performance, and morale. 
The collective potential of the council is dependent upon the quality of its 
membership and leaders. Both the staff and the student body have a repsonsi- 
bility in arriving at adequate standards for potential membership to the council, 
for the selection of its officers, and for their final election in a democratic 
manner. Once the council is elected, its quality can be upgraded through work 
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in leadership training meetings and by systematic inter-change of points of 
view among the council, the student body, and the faculty. 

The selection of the proper student council sponsor is important in that the 
sponsor determines to a great extent the effectiveness of the work of the council. 
* Under the sponsor's guidance, leadership flourishes or remains dormant, or 

is stifled. The council relies on the breadth of vision, professional outlook, 
interest, enthusiasm, and know-how of the sponsor. He represents the major 
link of continuity from year to year. A capable sponsor can assure a con- 
: tinuity of interest, enthusiasm, and purpose. An alert sponsor can furnish 
, a desirable liaison and help create a fine rapport between the council and the 
faculty. Where the interest of the principal is limited or where the sponsor- 
ship is wished off on a disinterested or already over-worked teacher, the 
effectiveness of the council is diminished. Where inadequate time is alloted 
the sponsor to perform his duties, his effectiveness and his value to the council 
are negated. 
: In the final analysis, the student council has no more nor less status in the 
school than the principal permits. The council in each school reflects the 
results of active administrative support and the degree of understanding of 
the value of student council work. The handling of school problems by 
administrative decree is swift and less involved than the use of the democratic 
processes of discussion and solution. In specific instances it should be used. 
If, however, a climate of faith exists in the value of student-faculty participa- 
tion in problem-solving, many such activities can be handled by the council. 
Once faith in the council exists, it directly influences the nature and type of 





: 1 major responsibilities handled jointly by the council and the faculty with 
{| administrative approval. To be effective, a council needs such support. 

ae If the council is to be ‘a force for good” within the school, it, together 
! 4 with the whole student body and faculty, must be concerned with wholesome 


attitudes toward the school’s academic program; toward teacher-pupil rapport ; 
toward the dignity and worth of the individual student; toward the values in 
; the co-curricular program; toward the school-community relationships; and 
; toward standards of right and wrong. It cannot achieve understanding of 
these by serving as policemen, messengers, custodians, or administrative aides. 
' Truly, an effective student council has its roots in a broad understanding by 
a faculty and an administration committed to the belief that school life is very 
: real to students, that their life is now. By helping them grow in their abilities 
: to meet and solve problems through co-operative group action, build school 
pride because of their achievements, and work harmoniously with faculty 
; groups, the school administrator will have provided this nation’s greatest 
} defense against communism’s conquest from without and civic “hookworm” 
§ 





from within. Youth which has tasted the joys of democratic co-operative action 
will not easily surrender its birthright. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GERALD M. VAN POOL 


Tie are many activities in which the council ought to engage and, 
conversely, many in which it should not engage in order to make itself a 
strong, effective organization. Perhaps the following will suffice for the 
purposes of this discussion: (No significance should be attached to the order 
in which the points appear.) 

1. In order to serve the school most effectively, the student council should 
seek constantly to secure student opinions and reactions on all phases of the 
school program in which the student council plays any part. It has a duty to 
secure these opinions as often and in as many ways as possible. Likewise, it 
has a very real responsibility to report back to the student body everything 
which transpires in student council meetings. These reports should be given 
verbally to the representative group or over the public address system, through 
printed summaries, articles in the school and community newspapers, an- 
nouncements in the assemblies, notices on the bulletin boards, and in any 
other manner which will help in letting the student body know what is 
going on. 

2. The council should make no attempt to punish students. This, of course, 
rules out any form of the student court. The council should try to raise the 
standard of student behavior and encourage students to conduct themselves 
in a mature manner but no attempt should be made to punish those who 
do not conform. 

3. The council must understand that the entire philosophy of the student 
council is participation and that the council does not in any way run the 
school. There have been some unfortunate occurrences in the past due to the 
fact that the students were never told the areas in which they might operate. 
Thus, some councils had the impression that they were really in charge of 
the school. Presumably there are some schools that are still smarting from the 
effects of this failure to educate the students prior to the establishment of 
the student council. 

4. Even though the student council is an organization primarily for students, 
the members should make every attempt to see the faculty side of any situation. 
Time and trouble can be saved and hard feelings avoided if the council 
attempts to view each activity objectively, through the eyes of the faculty, 
before actually beginning work. 

5. The successful council is the busy council which utilizes the imagination, 
ingenuity, and resourcefulness of all the students in planning and carrying 
out projects. It should never be necessary for any council to say “We don't 
have anything to do.” Any council which sits back and waits for ideas to be 
brought to it is headed for trouble. Students in the modern high school are 
literally bubbling over with ideas, and it is a backward council indeed which 
does not take advantage of this happy situation. 


Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
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6. The council must represent and be composed of all groups within the 
school. It must represent all levels of intellectual attainment, all grade levels, 
and as many interests and activities as possible. In short, it must promote 
something during the year which will appeal to every one. All too often 
the failing council is one which is composed of a small clique of students, 
possibly those with extremely high averages. One sure way to “kill” a 
council is to have it represent only a small segment of the school population. 

7. In planning projects for the improvement of the entire school, the 
council should sponsor as many outstanding, worth-while projects as possible 
and not fritter its time away on items that do not matter. Obviously, every 
council project is not going to be of earth-shaking importance, but most of 
the projects ought to be projects that count. 

8. There is a great wealth of literature available on the subject of the 
student council, and the members who do not avail themselves of this material 
are missing a good bet. Council members ought to be just as professional 
as doctors and lawyers—professional men who keep themselves well informed 
on what is happening in their own respective fields. Members must know 
what is going on around about them and adapt their own program according 
to what they have learned. 

9. Insofar as it is possible, councils should make every effort to see what 
other councils are doing. Much of the trouble with “sick” councils is due to 
“insulation’’; that is, many councils haven't the slightest idea what others are 
doing, with results something akin to inbreeding. There are many ways in 
which a council can learn what others are doing. Some of these ways are: 
visiting the council in a nearby school; attending a district, state, or national 
student council convention; participating in a student council workshop; 
corresponding with other councils; and by reading all available literature 
(as noted above). 

10. The successful student council knows exactly what it is trying to do, 
has definite aims and objectives, and everything which it does throughout 
the year points toward those aims. The successful council evaluates its activi- 
ties, including both successes and failures, and then changes its course or alters 
its plans as seems necessary. It is difficult to conceive of a successful council 
contributing anything to the life of the school unless it knows definitely the 
reasons for its existence. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATION IN HELPING TO SOLVE THE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROBLEM? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers) 


CHAIRMAN: Walter L. Cooper, Principal, J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Marshall Foster, Principal, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
Mrs. Charles M. Johnson, Trenton, New Jersey; President, Ewing Junior- 
Senior High School Parent-Teacher Association 
Alfred Bentall, Oneonta, New York; First Vice-President, New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. NEWTON P. LEONARD 


‘De PTA, an association functioning within a local school area, following 
the principles and philosophy of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, plays a most effective role in helping to solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Associations connected with elementary schools seek to create an 
understanding of the growth and development of younger children so that 
early manifestations of tendencies toward juvenile delinquency are detected 
and can be cared for. 

We here today are interested in the youth in junior and senior high school, 
the so-called “teenager” from whom society often seems to expect the worst. 
As teenagers enter high school, they find many new situations facing them. 
They meet boys and girls from different socio-economic groups with different 
standards of behavior. They wonder about the future. They are full of doubts 
and indecision. They are ready and eager to receive friendly understanding, 
counsel, and guidance. Feeling frustrated, uncertain, and misunderstood, they 
may behave in an anti-social manner. 

The high-school PTA offers the opportunity to parents and teachers to study 
the needs of youth—emotional, educational, spiritual, and social. Each PTA 
will study the particular needs of its own youth and so plan its program. 
However, in every high-school PTA special emphasis should be placed first 
on focusing the attention of its membership and all citizens on the school 
program; secondly, on a program of working with youth and not for youth. 

With the increase in high-school enrollment, the curriculum must be geared 
to meet the needs of all youth. Society has accepted the goal of universal 
education and so the public school has no alternative but to be prepared to 





Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Providence, Rhode Island; President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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educate all. While the more eager students, anxious for college or further 
training, formed the majority in our high-school enrollment, the solution was 
simple—college preparatory courses. Now the needs of those not interested in 
higher education must be satisfied. Guidance is a “must” in every secondary 
school—a guidance program staffed by adequately prepared personnel with 
small enough pupil load that individual needs and abilities can be recognized 
and met. The curriculum must be extensive and expansive enough to meet 
the needs of all youth. Specifically the PTA in the senior high school has the 
opportunity and responsibility of learning itself about the adequacy of the 
school first; then informing the public of its findings; then insisting that the 
needs of youth be met. 

Secondly, if our country is to develop young citizens who are able to assume 
responsibilities, youth must have opportunity to experience citizenship. The 
young and the mature share tasks as full-fledged members of the community. 
With such opportunity young people grow in self-regard and self-confidence. 

There are many areas in which parents and teachers and students can work 
together and solve difficult problems. There is the question of drop-outs— 
Why? How are the youth employed in their part-time occupations? What 
moral and spiritual values do the youth accept? Are there disagreements 
between home and school standards of behavior? Where are youth finding 
their recreation in the community? Are they given opportunity to learn the 
meaning of democracy in the home, the school, and the community? Are they 
participating in community projects—health, safety, and civil defense? 

The role of the PTA is a positive one, one in which the great triangle— 
parents, teachers, and students—work together. Juvenile delinquency will not 
flourish where there is understanding among these three groups. Teenagers want 
love, understanding, and opportunities to try—knowing that someone more 
experienced will be standing by ready to help. The aim of senior high school 
PTAs is to create such public opinion that its educational program is adequate 
for all, and also to aid in the development of our future citizens by working 
with them. 


Summary of the presentation made by ALVA R. DITTRICK 


: or we seem to have passed the ‘‘finger-pointing’’ stage with the 
realization that the problem of teenage conduct is everybody's business. There 
is no single cause of juvenile delinquency nor is there a simple solution. More 
and more it is being emphasized that the teamwork approach must be de- 
veloped if the greatest benefits are to be realized from the youth ‘services of 
a community. There is also a pronounced trend towards a toughening policy 
in handling juvenile offenders. 

Let us not cast a shadow upon the great body of youth who each day dis- 
tinguish themselves in the classroom and in school activities. They are a credit 





Alva R. Dittrick is Principal of the John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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to themselves, their school, and their community. Young people today are more 
competent, better informed, and more responsible than earlier generations. 
Joseph Pendergast, executive director of the National Recreation Association, 
observes: “Let us marvel not at the fact that there are so many juvenile de- 
linquents, but at the fact that there are so few.” 

Confronted with the adult pattern that has shown a persistent increase in 
divorce, alcoholism, a restless moving population, and growing reluctance to 
accept individual responsibility, youth has done remarkably well. A people 
that continues to spend more for alcoholic beverages and tobacco than for 
education will scarcely provide the moral climate for promoting stability 
among its youth. We must find a means that will generate a compelling moral 
force, causing parents to work harder at being parents while enabling all to 
work together harmoniously for this common purpose. 

The great proportion of youth are healthy and co-operative individuals. 
Only one in fifty under age eighteen come before the juvenile court. A source 
of concern today however, is a growing marginal group. Their anti-social 
and cynical attitudes are indicative of growing disrespect for law, order, and 
vested authority. This group is easily influenced when exposed to wrong 
doers or adults who are likely to rationalize and make allowances for irregulari- 
ties. J. Edgar Hoover has observed: “Juvenile delinquency is always rooted 
in adult delinquency.” 

Our professional association through the years has consistantly urged and 
assisted the development of a sound program of secondary education designed 
to meet the needs of all young people. This has been a positive approach. 
Efforts have embraced recreation, student activities, student council organiza- 
tions, and countless improvements of the instructional programs. Let us 
consider the successful results of our efforts in true perspective. 

There are two logical areas, as we consider the problem of controlling 
juvenile delinquency—that of rehabilitation and that of prevention. Generally, 
the major responsibilities for youth who have gotten into trouble rest with 
the police, the court, the detention homes, and the training schools. The 
schools may play a significant role in some cases, particularly when youth are 
returned on probation or parole. In such instances, the teacher becomes an 
integral part of the professional team providing a rehabilitation service. 

In the area of prevention, the school is in a most strategic position to iden- 
tify early symptoms of delinquent behavior. Truancy, aggressive conduct, 
and repeated school failure frequently forecast delinquency. In most states, 
compulsory attendance laws require that youth attend school to the age of 
sixteen. For this reason the school is second only to the home in the influence 
that it has upon the lives of young people. Present-day schools recognize the 
responsibility and try to do something for the problem youth. 

However, schools cannot accept the total responsibility for delinquent 
youth. Agnes E. Meyers forcefully stated: “It is high time that we make 
up our minds what the public schools can and cannot do—most teachers in 


1Interim report of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, March 15, 
1954, page 18. 
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their crowded classes are expected to cope with maladjusted children ranging 
from slow learners to the subnormal, from those who are neurotic or suffer 
other serious emotional disturbances to those who have already committed 
serious offences.”? 

A difficult decision that confronts teacher and counselor or principal is the 
point at which the school must give up its efforts to reach an obstreperous 
individual. Obviously, when the defiant, unco-operative or vicious conduct 
of a boy or girl corrupts or becomes a distrurbing influence in the school, the 
welfare of the group must predominate. While paradoxical, this is among 
the most vital decisions each of us faces. 

Obviously no single or best program has appeared. Many effective tech- 
niques have been developed. “Sometimes the school staff will initiate, at other 
times co-ordinate, and at still other times help to initiate the desired com- 
munity programs and services.’"* 

The Parent Teacher Association possesses the greatest potential in the com- 
munity for creating a “ground swell’ of public opinion conducive to an 
improved moral climate in which juvenile delinquency may cease to be a 
major problem. How may this be accomplished? This problem must be 
recognized as a local responsibility. Contrary to many opinions that are being 
expressed, a new or expanded Federal agency will not offer the solution for 
your community. In keeping with the traditional American perogatives, the 
solution must course upwards from the grass roots of the community in the 
same manner that the problem itself emerged. 

The action program of the PTA provides a sound and inclusive pattern. 
Probably more of us should be doing what some of us are doing so well. The 
PTA should continue its vigorous support of community activities serving the 
total educational necds of youth. 

Within or community let us insist upon the greatest efficiency on the part 
of organizations serving youth. Promote the concept of community team- 
work. Citizen yroups may provide the dynamic leadership for developing 
effective relationships between the home, church, school, and welfare agencies 
of the community. If the best interests of youth are to be served, there must 
be agreement of purpose, commun standards, mutual respect for competence 
and professional integrity, and a desire to share experiences and knowledge 
that will minimize duplication of effort. 

It is extremely important that we develop understanding of the nature of 
youth and the problems that confront them. The Parent Teacher Association 
blazed a trail in providing patterns for parent education and programs de- 
signed to promote better understanding of the schools and needs of the 
community. It is the responsibility of local units to exercise initiative toward 
implementing the PTA action program. 

In many communities, PTA organizations have collaborated with school 
officials and other groups in defining standards of conduct and establishing 
goals. During the past year Cleveland's public schools distributed to all 


*The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1954, “Schoolboy Racketeers,”” page 36. 
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secondary-school students a pamphlet, Let's Get Together. This co-operative 
effort was an attempt to develop understanding of the right things to do. 
Other communities have launched similar projects. 

The school personnel may serve a significant role, particularly in larger 
communities. They may assist, by making known the services to which a parent 
may turn for help. 

Within ten years the number of young people in the age group ten to 
seventeen will increase by nearly fifty per cent. This is a grave problem, one 
that parents and teachers must realistically face. It is a tragedy that so many 
promising teachers have turned to other pursuits. In the years ahead we must 
work relentlessly for more and better teachers and adequate facilities that will 
provide your schools with the tools to carry on a constructive program for 
education designed to meet the needs of all youth. These schools, a vital 
part of a community team, become a bulwark of strength in stemming the 
problem of delinquency. 


HOW CAN THE SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
BECOME MAXIMALLY EFFECTIVE? 


CHAIRMAN: L. C. Henderson, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary 
Education, Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 


DisCUSSANTS: 
A. A. Ellis, Principal, Mitchell County High School, Camilla, Georgia 
Lawrence ]. Kozal, Principal, Central Junior High School, Muskegon, 
Michigan 


Summary of the presentation made by EDWARD S. PRATT 


‘te assigned topic is essentially a broad field to cover in the time 
allotted—especially if the questioner is persistently desirous of an answer! 
I am of the opinion that this may well be another of the problems of educa- 
tion that will go unanswered, for, as I see it, no formula can be devised and 
applied which will be a panacea for one of the major ills of the so-called 
supervisory principal. I use the words ‘‘so-called” advisedly for I have often 
wondered just what the term “supervisory principal” meant—supervising what 
—not education, in many instances I am sure, but rather the multiplicity of 
detail which can and does “bury” the principal. I shall assume that this 
topic deals with the supervision of education and I shall assume that I am 
not the only one present who thinks that he has an alibi for failing to attend 
to this duty properly. 





Edward S. Pratt is Principal of the North Kingstown Senior-Junior High School, 
Wickford, Rhode Island. 
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If you will pardon personal reference—I must lay the foundation for my 
alibi. I shall give you a brief background of my school, its population and 
staff. Since 1941, our township (North Kingstown, Rhode Island) has grown 
from a population of approximately 4,600 to 14,850 in 1950, due in major 
part to the advent of the Quonset Naval Air Station and its subsidiaries; our 
school population has almost doubled during that time with a present enroll- 
ment of 650 in grades seven through twelve; we have a faculty of twenty- 
nine teachers, including an dssistant principal. The principal is provided with 
a secretary and has the usual responsibility of supervising building custodians, 
repairs, cafeteria, the staff, the pupils (and their parents!), and—in addi- 
tion—assists in the task of determining the educational policies of the com- 
munity—(with the common added duty of assuming the delegated responsi- 
bility of carrying these policies to the best possible conclusion). The above, 
as is Customary in many instances, represents merely a preliminary to the very 
real responsibility of actually supervising the work which goes on in the class- 
room! (Some of the principal's duties are, in all probability, omitted from 
this recap but, here again, I shall assume that each of us is faced with the 
same relative duties.) Our building—erected in 1932 and added to in 1951— 
has twenty-two classrooms, the usual laboratory facilities, a combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium, a shop, a home economics suite, and the administration 
offices, including that of the superintendent- of schools. The present enroll- 
ment, as previously mentioned, is 650 pupils (7-12) and is 53 per cent 
transient due to the mobility of Naval personnel. Our community is in a 
rural area, sixteen miles south of Providence, on Narragansett Bay. 

Now, as for “maximally effective supervision,” (I shall presume that class- 
room supervision is the most neglected and shall, therefore, limit myself to 
this phase of a principal's duties). I wish it distinctly understood that I place 
myself in the category of “ineffective supervision’ as far as my school is 
concerned. Since entering the ‘ranks of the condemned” or, as some have so 
aptly put it, have retired from the teaching profession to a principalship, I 
fear that I have lost sight of the forest for the trees in it. It is rightly said 
that “confession is good for the soul’ and, believing that I have a soul— 
contrary to the opinion of some of my colleagues and pupils perhaps—my 
answer to this question is that of one who has recently seen ‘the light’ and 
who is attempting to do something about it. 

Countless books have been published on supervision—many of them by 
learned professors of education who sit in their nickel-plated chairs of educa- 
tion philosophy, grinding out panaceas for unsuspecting administrators and 
teachers to accept as the solution of this and, in fact, all other problems which 
pertain to this great field of education. Many of these philosophers have never 
taught in secondary schools, and I venture to say that many more of them 
have never visited classrooms under normal operating conditions. These publi- 
cations have a definite value in the pedagogical reading of the profession, but 
to accept conclusions drawn without complete and careful evaluation is the 
trap into which many have fallen and many will fall in the future. I do not 
wish to place myself in the “chair” of those who grind out imagined condi- 
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tions, ideal school facilities, selected pupils, superb staffs, communities with 
unlimited resources, and a reading public which is gullible enough to accept 
without examining. I prefer to adhere to my previous statement—the ‘‘con- 
fession,”” (which has brought about a desire to examine the problem in my 
own personal case with particular emphasis upon the possible good which I 
can do for the pupils and teachers of my own school) is a result of personal 
examination, careful inspection, and a persistent and painstaking review of the 
entire problem with the members of the staff. I hope that the several thoughts 
which I have for you may help you to re-arrange your thinking and, perhaps, 
vour program so that some value may be your reward for your patience. 

1. Know the educational philosophy of your community in reference to the educa- 
tional needs of its children. This is a paramount issue as far as you are concerned and 
being prepared to accept it as your philosophy—or changing your job!—is next in line. 

2. Know your school; your official personnel; your community; your pupils (and 
their parents!) ; become able to judge the temper of the taxpayer with regard to school 
needs, efc. (excellent if you can do it)—all are fundamental. 

3. Surround yourself with a staff which—on the whole—meets the maximum 
requirements based upon the community philosophy. 

4. Encourage faculty participation in the over-all planning and execution of these 
educational policies. 

5. Crack faculty complacency (disturb faculty equilibrium as phrased by one 
educator) with the idea of developing staff members with real imagination; engage 
those who will dare to teach children instead of regents, texts, or content. 

6. Choose your faculty leaders with infinite care; acquainting them thoroughly with 
their duties and their responsibilities, and, then, Jetting them do the job. (If the results 
are not satisfactory, appoint another!) 

7. Arrange your office duties to take a minimum of your own personal time. (Try 
this and do it if you can!) 

8. Visit your classrooms—actually take part in class activity and do your best to 
inspire the teacher with confidence; encourage her to do her teaching with the assurance 
of your wholehearted support; promote her investigation of class personnel, their prob- 
lems, desires, ambitions, and abilities; be ready with instant commendation for work 
well done and equally judge the type of teaching which does not, in your opinion, 
measure up to the standard you have in mind. (In my school, encduragement for every 
teacher to compose his or her own philosophy of education has had a most wholesome 
effect upon the general teaching situation.) 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN J. GACH 


A GREAT deal has been said about supervision as evidenced by the many 
excellent panels at previous national conventions. Moreover, innumerable arti- 
cles have appeared in THE BULLETIN and other periodicals in addition to 
thought-provoking publications by men in the field of education and business. 
In short, the great volume of material is indicative of the widely felt need to 
know more about this important aspect of our schools. 


John J. Gach is Principal of the West Allis Central High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin. 
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One soon realizes that the term, “supervision,” is all inclusive. To my 
mind the primary purpose of supervision in the school is to bring about 
the improvement of instruction. To be sure, organization, the physical plant, 
equipment, schedule-making, attendance reports, efc. are important but only as 
they bear directly upon the improvement of instruction. Well-known school- 
men such as Yauch, Wiles, and Barr contend that the improvement of the 
learning situation cannot be brought about by concentrating supervisory atten- 
tion exclusively upon teaching techniques and that effective supervision in- 
volves many facets which are closely identified with the human factor— 
among teachers and administrators as well as among students. I doubt 
whether any of us will take issue with these authorities. 

What, then, are the ways by which a principal can most effectively carry out 
his supervisory responsibilities? Is there any one way, any time-proven panacea 
that will work well in every school? Is there anything new or unique in this 
educational area? I doubt it. Still, one wonders if we would not be wise to 
defer any philosophic discussion of the subject until we have first discussed 
some of the more prevalent practices that are the very heart of any program of 
supervision. If, by our careful scrutiny, we can provoke some real thinking, 
we shall derive much benefit from our meeting today. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 
I. Classroom Visitation 

Possibly no aspect of supervision has fallen into ill repute as much as the 
idea of classroom visitation. To some educators such visits should never be 
held for the purpose of seeking weaknesses which can later be corrected by a 
conference with the teacher. The feeling seems to be that the visitation should 
not be a mere tour-of-inspection, but it should be an opportunity for obtaining 
general impressions and of relating it to curriculum work which is in progress. 
The effectiveness of the visit will be in direct proportion to the emotional 
temperature of the class. If you create a strained or tense classroom situation, 
the outcome of the visit cannot be educationally or psychologically valid. If, 
on the other hand, all persons involved—the teacher, the principal, and the 
students—participate in a perfectly normal and natural situation, the improve- 
ment of instruction will be implemented immeasurably. 

One does not always arrive at such conclusions easily. As a new principal 
(who remembered his summer school courses in supervision all too well!) I 
was well aware of the need for supervision, and I had a rather general con- 
ception of the problem. As our school board policy calls for the annual rating 
of all teachers, whether they are newly arrived or on tenure, it was imperative 
that I visit every classroom. I felt then, as 1 do now, that one must see a 
teacher in action; the grapevine, radar, or remote control are poor substi- 
tues for the actual face-to-face relationship. I soon learned that the myriad 
of office duties played havoc with my good intentions, and the first year saw 
a rather hit or miss program of classroom visitation. 

You may recall an article in the February, 1952, issue of THE BULLETIN. 
It carried an account of the plan that was used in our school for several years. 
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Briefly, it called for (1) devoting certain weeks to visiting classes during a 
specific hour of the day, (2) a conference with each classroom teacher, (3) 
a departmental follow-up, and (4) a rating of the principal by the teachers. 

What were the initial results of this program? A thoroughly objective 
review of the entire project disclosed that it was no cure-all for some of 
the aches and pains of supervision. Nor did it provide a blueprint for other 
schools. Yet, it was felt that there were certain benefits derived from the 
program. Among these were the following: 

1. It made it possible for the principal to visit the classroom teachers on a regular, 
rather than a hit-or-miss, time schedule. 

2. It allowed for careful observation of classroom techniques and methods as well 
as class tone, efc. 

3. It afforded an opportunity to “visit the vineyard” to view “the crop” at close 
range prior to rating the teachers. 

4. It led to an orderly and workable arrangement for conferences between the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. 

5. It enabled the department heads to discuss the implications for their particular 
subject area. No teacher was singled out for criticism, but the members of each depart- 
ment had an opportunity to review its strong and weak points in relationship to our 
educational philosophy. 

6. It gave the staff an opportunity to evaluate the principal and to point out 
some of Ais shortcomings. 

Obviously, this rather arbitrary program was not without its defects. I 
soon learned that certain teachers were uneasy until after the visit, that others 
felt that it was too fleeting an experience, and that visits during the second 
year revealed that some teachers had done little or nothing to improve their 
work during the intervening months. In other words, while the tightly planned 
program was ideal from the standpoint of administrative convenience, it did 
not quite achieve its major objective—the improvement of instruction. 

I firmly believe that the classroom visit should be an integral part of any 
program of supervision. However, I have concluded that the less rigid plan of 
the past few years has been more effective. Our present program calls for 
me to discuss classroom visitation with the teachers, to encourage them to 
ask me to visit their classes ‘‘on call,” and to devote most of the first semester 
to working with the new teachers. The older teachers have responded quite 
favorably to the change, and it has been possible for me to visit them during 
the spring semester each year. 

One realizes that it is conceivable that a teacher may “rig” a lesson before 
inviting me to the class, but I do not believe this has been done by our 
teachers. More important, why shouldn't a supervisor visit a classroom under 
optimum conditions? Also, while the current plan is less specific than the 
previous one, and though one sometimes envisions a return to the manifold 
exigencies of office routine, it is worth all the time and effort since it has 
helped to bring about a better emotional pulse on the part of the staff and 
has created more desirable rapport between the classroom teacher and the 
principal. Take it from one who has learned—the human factor far outweighs 
any time-schedule consideration! 
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Il. Teacher-Principal Conferences 

It is a truism that schools exist for the benefit of boys and girls. It should 
be equally true that we, as principals, exist for the benefit of our teachers. 
Their requests, their demands, and their needs are of paramount importance 
and no other supervisory technique can be effective as the teacher-principal 
conference. The far-sighted principal will utilize this device for many pur- 
poses: as a natural follow-up to the classroom visit; as a means of orientating 
a new teacher to the work of the school; to acquaint individual teachers with 
professional literature pertinent to their field; and to help those teachers who 
need an emotional ‘‘safety-valve’’ for some personal problem. 

The emotional climate of the conference can be improved considerably by 
paying close attention to such factors as the time and place of the meeting, 
the frequency of the conferences, and the rapport between the persons in- 
volved. It should be kept in mind that a conference between a teacher and 
principal should produce co-operative thinking rather than impose a plan upon 
the teacher. Conference rapport can only come about by putting a person at 
ease, by creating an air of informality, eliminating the feeling of “being 
rushed,” and injecting an attitude of ‘How can I help you?” 

Judicious praise coupled with a bit of sincere “ego-massaging” effected by 
asking the teacher for her opinions, should play a vital part in any conference, 
and a good administrator will always remember that criticism should generally 
be of methods rather than intentions. This does not mean, however, that a 
principal should be lacking in courage and should refrain from criticism for 
fear of being disliked. Nothing is more unfair to your teachers, particularly 
those who are new, than to allow them to persist in a serious fault without 
attempting to correct it. If we are wise in our use of criticism during a con- 
ference, we will always leave the door open for further discussion. 


III. Faculty Meetings 

The traditional weekly faculty meeting seems to have vanished in most com- 
munities. Its demise was undoubtedly hastened by the many other demands 
such as departmental meetings, committee meetings, curriculum research, spe- 
cial workshops, and the like. We all realize that such activities call for a great 
deal of time, but I wonder if we are making the most expeditious use of such 
meetings. Let us look at the picture. 


A. General Faculty Meetings 

The “gathering of the clan” every September offers a fine opportunity to 
start the new school year off with a bang. Despite carefully planned teachers’ 
handbooks, some attention must be given to special notices and administrative 
details. These should be kept to a minimum if the initial meeting of the year 
is to be a good one. 

But what about other general faculty meetings, especially where school 
boards make it mandatory to hold them quite often? Some faculties meet 
bi-weekly, some but once a month, while others meet at irregular intervals 
throughout the school year. Principals of schools in the last mentioned cate- 
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gory often contend that meetings should be held only when there is a felt 
need, but this is sometimes difficult to determine. As a result, it is often left 
to administrative convenience. 

The general faculty meeting can be an excellent supervisory device and, as 
such, should be an important part of the plan for the year. What are the 
ingredients of an effective program of faculty meetings? Briefly, these should 
include: 

1. A Fairly Comprehensive Plan for the Entire School Y ear—Faculty mem- 
bers like to know the school calendar for the year long in advance in order 
that they may plan their own personal program. A committee of the faculty 
should plan such a calendar where possible, but it is sometimes necessary for 
the principal to do the actual planning after the teachers have indicated an 
interest in certain problems. One might add that the considerate administrator 
will realize that there are certain periods of the year (e.g.—during the month 
of December) when teachers have many personal demands upon their time, 
and it would be thoughtful to dispense with meetings during such ‘“‘critical” 
periods. 

2. A Designated Time and Place for the Meeting—This might include 
certain days of the week—the first and/or third Tuesday of the month at a 
certain prescribed time of the day, for example. If such meetings can be held 
during the school day, with students released earlier, so much the better. How- 
ever, this is not often possible in most communities. Needless to say, the 
most effective general faculty meetings rarely last more than an hour or so 
when they are held after the close of the regular school day. 

3. An Agenda of the Program—This has not always been done at our school, 
but where we have used such a device to ‘‘brief’’ our staff ahead of time, 
we have had the most effective general staff meetings. It would seem super- 
fluous to add that administrative announcements should rarely consume any 
time at these meetings since these can be handled well by mimeographed 
bulletins. 

4. An Informal Setting for the Meetings—At our school we make use of the 
often-maligned “coffee hour" which, at the end of a long day, is most welcome 
to our teachers. In addition to the gemutlichkeit that springs from such a 
respite, it lends itself to an informal arrangement which makes the meeting 
more effective. Again, our best meetings have taken place under such condi- 
tions, and those sad affairs that 1 rather not mention took place when the 
more formal teacher-pupil atmosphere prevailed. 

5. Programs That Are of Importance to the Entire Staff—Continuity for the 
entire year is sometimes effective, but this is not always possible or advisable. 
The utilization of such films as the McGraw-Hill series for teachers (The 
Dropout, Classroom Discipline, and others), or of staff members who have 
done work in special areas, or of outside speakers who can contribute a great 
deal to the school program. 

6. A Summarization at the Conclusion of Each Meeting—Some of our 
general faculty meetings have been productive of mere ‘‘chit-chat” and, in many 
cases, 1 must accept the blame. Where there was a recapitulation of the main 
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points of the meeting, the program was effective. More important, if the 
group made certain recommendations that led to specific action on the part of 
the teaching staff and the administration, the meeting was more successful. 


B. Group Meetings 


Since the average high-school principal is not ubiquitous by nature, it is 
important that he encourage smaller groups to meet; for it is in this direction 
that he can best demonstrate his supervisory ability. I have reference to 

1. The Meeting of Department Heads—In some schools this is referred to 
as a meeting of the executive committee. Department heads or representatives 
are helpful supervisory aides to the principal, for such persons are often 
highly regarded by the staff members and their contributians are most valuable. 
Not only can they serve as a means of liaison or communication with teachers 
in specific subject areas, but they are also often acutely aware of special 
problems that may not be immediately manifest to a busy principal. It goes 
without saying that administrative assistants should also belong to this steering 
committee. However, one should be prepared to delegate real responsibility 
to such persons. In our particular situation, I have two very fine administrative 
colleagues who do much of the work that frees me for additional supervision. 


2. The Departmental Meetings—While the actual leadership should be left 
to the chairman, the principal should endeavor to meet with each group when- 
ever possible. It is in such groups that the school’s philosophy of education 
can become more than mere pedagogy. It is under such circumstances that 
general and specific objectives can become a vital part of the school program. 
Since it is generally impossible for most principals to master more than but 
a few fields of study, it is in the department meetings that he can learn much 
about the less familiar subjects. However, this should not eliminate his re- 
sponsibility of being an excellent resource person. The able administrator 
should be able to furnish teachers with new materials and new ideas even 
though the field is not within his own teaching experience. 


3. The Special Committee Meetings--The work of such groups might very 
well vitalize the entire staff. Our own experience includes many worth-while 
contributions by special committees. One group of teachers examined the sub- 
ject of final examinations and their report to our entire staff paved the way 
for our present policy of administering such examinations. Another committee 
has evolved a program for the establishment of a local chapter of the National 
Honor Society at our school and their recommendations were made to the 
general staff. Last year saw a group of our teachers studying the problem of 
the gifted or talented student. This committee made a distinct contribution to 
our school, for its work resulted in much research by the other members of 
the faculty. Consequently, there was a greater awareness of individual dif- 
ferences. At present another committee is embarking upon a study of our 
evaluation policy. I feel confident that its work may lead to a searching 
examination of our testing program, our philosophy of evaluation, and our 
system of reporting to parents. 
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But, you ask, are these all part of the supervisory process? Yes, for the 
principal who helps stimulate such activity and who can work with such 
special groups will be doing much to meet that primary criterion of effective 
supervision—the improvement of instruction. 


IV. The Human Side of Supervision 

It may sound strange to devote special emphasis to this section since there 
has been considerable reference to this factor throughout my presentation. 
Still, it is felt that this aspect of supervision is fundamental to our philosophy 
since the improvement of instruction is impossible when there are tensions 
and strains that debilitate the effectivness of the classroom teacher. 

What can we do to bring about a reduction of these stresses and strains? 
There will always be a few teachers whom we cannot help. The majority of 
classroom teachers are rather wonderful human beings who have done, and 
will continue to do, much for our youngsters in high school. Yet, when they 
are emotionally disturbed they are not at their best and are not good counselors 
for their students. 

If we are interested in improving instruction, we must become interested 
in the mental health of our teachers. Automatic pay increments are not enough, 
for there is a certain psychic remuneration that comes to the well-adjusted 
teacher who is helping young people. They are not supermen; they are subject 
to the same fears and anxieties that concern other people, and that it is in this 
area that we, as principals, can do much to help them. Moreover, our own 
worries and concerns may take a turn for the better if we can help our 
teachers solve their personal problems. 

Have you always considered physical limitations in making up your teacher 
schedule? Classroom assignments should mean more than mastery of subject 
matter. Giving a teacher who has a cardiac condition a room on the first rather 
than on the third floor, reducing the extracurricular assignments of an older 
teacher, or improving the faculty restroom facilities are not a sign of weakness. 
Rather, it is an indication of the intelligent use of manpower. As someone 
has said, “Supervision is in large part the removal of irritating features to free 
the creative potential of the teaching staff.” 

One more thought along these same lines: teachers want to feel important, 
for they, too, desire recognition. We often talk glibly about recognition for 
our youngsters, but we frequently forget that our staff members also desire a 
place in the sun. The wise principal will give recognition to good work when 
he sees it by calling the attention of other teachers to the fine work being done 
by their colleagues and by informing the community of the many contributions 
and special talents of his teachers. 


CONCLUSION 
It would be misleading for me to imply that we have put into practice all 
that has been propounded here this afternoon. A long-distance TV shot of our 
school program would reveal that there is considerable lag between my personal 
philosophy and our actual practice. Still, I like to think that we are working 
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in the direction outlined here today. I am still learning that supervision or 
administrative leadership is not a one-man job or a one-way street. It takes 
more than mere enthusiasm, and it calls for a realization that slow growth is 
characteristic of any effective group action. 


HOW CAN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION EFFECTIVELY 
ENCOURAGE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the National Association of State 
Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Education) 


CHAIRMAN: Philip A. Annas, Director of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine 


Summary of the presentation made by J. DAN HULL 


A NEEDED emphasis in curriculum development is that of providing for 
individual differences in courses which either are required of all pupils or 
elected by the great majority of pupils. Many forces argue for an increase in 
required courses in high schools. Some states are actually increasing require- 
ments. In other states, even though requirements are not increased, a great 
majority of the pupils study three years of English, two years of mathematics, 
two years of science, two years of social studies, and one year of health. If 
these are the subjects which students study, it makes no difference whether 
the subjects are required or not. There is a great need for differentiation of 
materials. Such a situation suggests an increased responsibility on the part 
of some agency—probably the state department of education—to provide 
leadership in encouraging curriculum development. 

To encourage curriculum development, and particularly improved provisions 
for individual differences, many state departments of education have devised 
and made available instruments which have been of great use to local schools. 
Some of the instruments have been checklists, inventories, and schedules useful 
in collecting basic information. Others have suggested steps and procedures 
for preparing curricular materials. Among the instruments are procedures for 
conducting holding power studies; inventories for identifying pupil pro- 
cedures, needs and interests; survey blanks to determine the attitude of the 
community toward the school; checklists for evaluating courses of study or 
the program of extracurricular activities; and both general guides for the im- 
provement of the curriculum and schedules for developing consensus concern- 
ing the improvement of particular courses of study. State departments of 
education have encouraged the development of numerous instruments such as 
these which offer great promise for curriculum improvement. 





J. Dan Hull is Chief of the Secondary Schools Section, Instruction, Organization 
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In recent years many state-wide studies of school leavers have been made, 
and many states have made it easy for local schools to study their holding 
power. This has constituted a great step forward in the improvement of the 
American secondary school. It is one thing for a high-school staff to write 
into its philosophy the goal of educating all youth of high-school age in the 
community; it is quite another actually to do something about accomplishing 
this goal. Many schools have in recent years gone into this problem intensively, 
both to reveal the facts and to determine what can be done to serve better 
the type of youth who now tend to drop out at the earliest opportunity. 

Many state departments of education have devised instruments to make 
inventories of pupil problems, needs, and interests. Local school staffs have 
been enabled to assess in a realistic fashion the purposes and concerns of the 
pupils. Often pupil problems and interests revealed have been quite similar 
to those revealed by similar inventories in other communities. Nonetheless 
the local inventories have been worth while because the staff in any school 
finds it easier to act on the basis of data secured locally than on the basis 
of data secured somewhere else. 

In many states and in many communities, opinion poles have been used 
to find out community attitudes toward the school. Points of agreement and 
disagreement on curriculum problems have been revealed. Often school staffs 
have learned that a supposedly reluctant community was actually eager for 
change and iuuprovement in a direction considered desirable by the school staff. 

State departments of education have used the Evaluative Criteria in helping 
local schools to evaluate instructional problems, and often they have devised 
criteria for specific purposes. Such instruments have helped many local 
schools to find out that expenses for equipment in physical education classes 
were unusually high, and that participation in extraclass activities was limited 
largely to pupils from middle and high economic groups. 

Many states have devised both general and specific guides for the improve- 
ment of the curriculum. A recent survey of guides in mathematics indicated 
that increasingly such guides are being prepared by large groups of classroom 
teachers rather than small groups of specialists. The more recent guides in 
mathematics tend to make comparatively few authoritative pronouncements 
and many systematic provisions for the influence of local conditions. The 
Illinois consensus studies have been used by many local schools in improving 
courses of study in particular subjects. Provisions are made for parents, 
teachers, and pupils to develop consensus on the aspects of a program they 
wish to improve and upon the means they wish to use in securing improvement. 

Such instruments as those described are tools with which a local school 
may work. They provide ready handles for grappling with local problems. 
In developing these instruments, state departments of education have already 
shown the way in a very promising professional activity. It is suggested 
here that they have only scratched the surface, that many more useful instru- 
ments of this nature can be devised, and that many more local schools can 
profit by using the instruments. These instruments offer a special promise of 
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usefulness in the emphasis in curriculum development which is so greatly 
needed—that of providing for individual differences in courses which are 
either required of all pupils or elected by the great majority of pupils. 


Summary of the presentation made by FRANK N. PHILPOT 


A YOUNG man once had difficulty learning how to diagram a sentence. 
The teacher explained the point in question again and again and finally 
asked, “Don’t you understand that, now?” The boy's puzzled expression did 
not change and he continued to stare at the blackboard. “Sure I understand 
it—I just don’t see no future in it.” Before a state department of education 
can render any real service to a school system, the classroom teachers—not 
just the superintendent of education—must see the future in it. They must 
“feel” the problem. 


To state departments of education the people actually delegate the first and 
the final responsibility for seeing that they get the schools which they have 
paid for with their taxes. Like a customer who orders goods and does not 
specify what kind, the public actually does not know what kind of schools it 
wants so it becomes the further responsibility of the state department to 
provide leadership and assistance to lay citizens in organizing to study local 
school problems and in agreeing on a philosophy of education. The state 
department must then help the taxpayers to put the philosophy into action 
with a curriculum, implemented with brick and stone. 

One never knows what a pupil's interests may be until he had had an 
opportunity to explore many avenues. The state department must continually 
aid in a school system in offering those avenues. The first and most obvious 
thing I would suggest is to provide a basic framework within which those 
avenues may be offered. 

To the state department is delegated the responsibility for seeing that Susie 
Jones and Worthington Gotrocks have access to a curriculum that will enable 
them to develop every talent of which they are capable and to have opportunity 
to develop some of which they are not capable. Therefore, it must take the 
lead in helping faculties identify /ocal problems. What kind of a community 
is this? What are these children going to do? How can they be prepared for 
it? How can they best be taught to become responsible citizens? A close 
relationship between the principals’ association, state department of education, 
and colleges may serve effectively in identifying problems in order that the 
colleges may see areas in which they need to offer special workshops or to 
change their program to meet the needs of the people in the field. For the 
workshop, the state department may provide a consultant, resource person, 
or even a director. 
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Any school system, unit, or individual school should feel free to ask 
for consultative services from the state department of education, both in 
the field of specialization and in general education. Such a consultant may 
serve for a county or city or local unit in a workshop for in-service training. 

Third, a department should provide a channel for the dissemination of 
information and the exchange of ideas. It may publicize helpful practices in 
order that schools may know practical ways to carry out their tasks. Fourth, 
a department should help teachers to recognize the resources which may 
be available locally and on a state level. Fifth, the state department should 
be able to take an overall view and spot those areas in which help is needed. 
From where I stand, one of these is the junior high school. Many states might 
profit by an overall committee of junior high-school personnel who, under 
the leadership of the state department of education, would undertake a pro- 
gram of self-improvement. 

Sixth, the distribution of materials is an important role for the state de- 
partment of education in developing better curricula. They can send out 
materials that they have selected together with suggestions for their use. This 
is a great help to a busy principal or classroom teacher. One pamphlet that 
might be sent to the principals to help them evaluate their schools is Good 
Schools Don't Just Happen, published by Science Research Associates. 

Since the most important role of the state department is that of leadership, 
they must try to find a school system that will be interested in experimentation 
and help it to carry out a scientific study. For example, one problem might be 
the concern for the guidance needed in the choice of mathematics, or it might 
be identifying individuals in the eleventh and twelfth grades who the faculty 
believe need further work in arithmetic prior to high-school graduation. 


Summary of the presentation made by DANIEL B. FITTS 


|, the curriculum operates at the classroom level, the keystone 
in the structure we call the learning process is the classroom teacher. The 
problem of suggesting how state departments of education may contribute to 
curriculum development consists of finding ways for a state-level organization 
to influence the teaching operation as it goes on day by day. 

Attempts by state departments of education to do this have taken many 
forms. European countries with highly centralized educational systems hand 
down the curriculum to local communities in contrast to the American system 
which insists on local control of schools and the curriculum. States do, 
through their legislatures, impose some legal requirements such as the teaching 
of history, physical education, or the harmful effects of alcohol, narcotics, and 
tobacco, or the beneficial effects of the birds and the bees, thus giving state 
departments an entree to the schools to check up on these requirements. 

State departments of education have tried some of the following ways to 
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promote curriculum development or standardization: (1) school visits of in- 
spection, (2) state-wide examinations (N. Y. Regents), (3) teachers’ institutes, 
(4) preparation of state-wide courses of study, (5) evaluation programs, (6) 
employment of subject matter specialists or consultants, (7) curriculum 
workshops on regional and local levels, and (8) state and regional meetings 
of administrators and teachers. 

The present high-school curriculum with its many varied local modifications 
is the result of the social forces that have operated in this country. These 
forces have been listed and analyzed in the recent professional literature 
devoted to curriculum development. 

Teachers are the operators, modifiers, and developers of any curriculum. 
How close are state departments of education to teachers? What are the direct 
contacts? What parts do state departments play in conjunction with other 
agencies in the formation of teachers’ philosophies which, in turn, modify 
teaching? Let us look at the process of how one becomes a teacher. We 
know that teachers tend to teach subject matter as they were taught and 
not necessarily as they were taught to teach. State departments set up subject 
matter requirements for certification purposes. The teacher becomes subject- 
matter-minded at this point. Teachers start to work in a subject matter field 
under a subject matter department chairman in a school organized along 
subject matter lines. Is there any wonder that the teacher becomes saturated 
with a subject matter point of view and takes on the historic halo that goes 
with vested interest subjects? Then, to confuse and frustrate the teacher so 
conditioned to subject matter, we try to operate in-service training programs 
to broaden curriculum perspective as a reconditioning process. 

Nearly all curriculum development work is carried on in the local school 
system. Who does most of the work—curriculum specialists or teachers? 
Again, how close to a school staff made up of teachers of varied training, 
backgrounds, experience, and philosophies is a state department of education? 
Standing between the teachers and state department of education personnel 
are the hierarchy of the local school system, events in the school calendar, 
myriad school duties, a full teaching load, in-service training programs and 
university course commitments, and the great physical distance of the state 
department of education from the local area. 

The width of the gap between state departments of education and high-school 
teaching staffs is in direct proportion to the ability of high-school principals 
to make use of the resources available from state departments. The professional 
responsibility for bridging the gap rests with the educational leader of a 
school. Letters to high-school principals throughout the country asking them 
to make statements covering the state department of education's role in 
curriculum development might be summarized by the following statements: 

1. State department of education staffs should be /arge enough to provide readily 
available consultants when needed by local schools. 

2. State departments of education should exert leadership by conducting state or 
regional meetings of principals and teachers on a scheduled basis for curriculum 
development. 
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3. State departments of education should help defray the cost of freeing teachers 
for curriculum work. 
4. State departments of education should be a source of information of curriculum 


practices now in use. 

5. The philosophy of state departments of education filters down to local levels 
through the actions and words of its personnel. 

6. State departments of education should serve as a clearing house and evaluation 
agency for the curriculum movements originated by universities or special interest groups. 

7. The state department of education's usefulness varies directly with the pro- 
fession’s respect for the department personnel. 

State departments of education can encourage and lead in curriculum de- 
velopment the same way a teacher encourages and leads a class in the develop- 
ment of a lesson. The teacher has close contact with a class for a period 
of time. A state department, or delegation therefrom, can have close contact 
with a school staff for a period of time. The teacher studies and knows the 
pupils in her class. How well does a state department know the personnel 
of the school with which it works? Teacher and class work out goals together. 
Does the state department work out goals with school systems? The teacher 
uses techniques and methods to stimulate, lead, measure, and evaluate the 
progress of the class. What techniques and methods does a state department 
of education use to stimulate, lead, measure, and evaluate the progress of 
the principals and teachers of the state in curriculum development? In spite 
of the fact that the chief responsibility for bringing a high-school staff into 
working relations with state departments of education falls on the high-school 
principal, there is an additional responsibility that is mutual on the part of the 
principal and the state department of education to see that this does take place. 


HOW TO ORIENT YOUTH FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


CHAIRMAN: L. Arthur Walton, Superintendent of Schools, Pitman, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES D. TELLER 


= USAF has a tremendous stake in successful teaching and counseling of 
high-school students. Increasing Air Force participation in teacher and coun- 
selor training and greater use of Air Force resources in high-school teaching 
and counseling will enable the Air Force and the high schools to do a better job. 

That Air Force personnel and high-school teachers and counselors should 
co-operate in orienting youth for military service is denied by few. However, 
if one examines professional journals devoted to teaching and counseling, he 
would be forced to conclude that communication between the two groups is 
extremely limited. For example, I recently examined the winter issue of The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly with this question in mind. I found one article 
on “Counseling for Industry” which stresses the need for increased communica- 
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tion between counselors and industrial personnel people. There is a similar 
need for increased communication between the high-school community and the 
Air Force Base. Another article reported on “School and Community Co- 
operate in North Carolina.’ Although the use of the home, the school, the 
employment service, the social agencies, and industry is recognized for promot- 
ing and co-ordinating guidance services, the role of the Air Force Base is 
completely ignored. The article concludes: “We want to help young people 
find employment that will make them happy and productive. We can do this 
only if we accept our responsibility for working together.” With this we can 
agree if the Air Force is accepted as a member of the team. 

The gap between the desired goal—the co-operation of high-school teachers 
and counselors and Air Force personnel in orienting youth for military service 
—and our present practice is presented as a fact and not as a criticism. The 
concern of the present paper is with narrowing the gap between the goal most 
of us desire and the practices most of us pursue. As illustrative of the way 
in which the gap can be narrowed, the remainder of the payer will report on 
specific instances of co-operative activities between the high-school community 
and the Air Force Base. 

The first case illustrates how a group of educators can proceed to learn about 
the Air Force. In July, 1954, forty-two Michigan educators visited selected 
installations of the Air Training Command. Each took a flight in a jet trainer. 
They observed radar and other complex devices. They learned answers to such 
questions as the following: (1) How much does it cost the government to 
train a pilot? (2) How many men will be released from the Air Force within 
the next year? and (3) To what extent is the Air Force a using agency of the 
high school? Above all, they realized that having or not having the correct 
answers is directly related to the quality of their teaching and counseling. 

The second case is a report on a co-operative approach to making resource 
materials on Air Force occupations available to high schools. Most high schools 
should have copies of the Occupational Handbook of the USAF. However, no 
comprehensive program has been available for its use in the counseling program 
of the high schools. Recently, the Air Force has been co-operating with its 
sister services, the Department of Defense, and the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges in the preparation of just such a program. 
It embraces a student textbook on The Armed Forces and Your Life Plans, 
a teachers’ handbook, and a source book of information on the occupational 
Opportunities available in the Air Force and the other services. In addition, 
the source book contains a bibliography of materials available from each of the 
services, such as, Air Force bulletins on The Air Force Off-Duty Education 
Program and the United States Air Force Academy. 

Such co-operative activities of the high school and the Air Force will con- 
tribute in many ways to orient youth for military service. They will provide 
teachers and counselors with the facts about Air Force life, the universe of Air 
Force jobs, and the role of the Air Force in the American way of life. Youth 
counseled in terms of such facts will more realistically accept the Air Force 
as “a way of life.” 
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Summary of the presentation made by Major ROBERT L. DUNCAN 


\ \ ASHINGTON SAID, “To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effective ways of preserving peace."’ Thomas Jefferson wrote, “Every citizen 
should be a soldier. This was the case with the Greeks and Romans, and must 
be that of every free state.” With military service a must, a great deal can be 
accomplished through proper orientation of students. 

A good defense force now calls for a long-range procurement program and 
long-term specialized training to produce the kind of armed services prepared 
to answer the challenge of forces hostile to the free world. To implement this 
program, Congress, in 1951, approved the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, and we are likely to have some form of selective service for several 
years to come. We must have a thoroughly trained, highly mechanized, hard- 
hitting combat organization ready to go into action on short notice. 

In many high schools, students have developed the attitude that the draft 
will catch up with them sooner or later, with a resulting loss of interest in 
studies and careers. With proper pre-military orientation and guidance, this 
attitude can be corrected and the student can continue his education in military 
service. 

We believe that pre-military orientation should be worked out among guid- 
ance counselors and social studies teachers. It could probably be formulated 
as a unit of study for the senior problems or related social studies courses. 

The pre-military orientation unit of study should contain four basic ideas: 
(1) to recapitulate our position in world affairs and the necessity for every 
citizen to share in the defense of freedom; (2) to correct misconceptions about 
military life; (3) to trace exactly what happens from the time the young 
recruit has gone to the induction station until he has finished his training; and 
(4) to outline the educational and career opportunities in the service. 

Almost a year ago we started the preparation of a kit which could be used 
in such an orientation program. It is now complete except for one booklet. First 
we have the outline for the unit entitled, The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, 
a Unit of Study for High-School Students. This booklet may be obtained for 
every student in the class. High-School Youth and Military Guidance is a 
booklet intended primarily for teachers. A companion booklet, Opportunities 
Ahead, is to be distributed to students. Another one, which will not be off the 
press until early spring is Army Technical Schools, describes each Army school. 
This is for reference use. Finally, we have a new film which has just been 
distributed, Prepared Thru Education. It follows the “Stay in School” theme 
and would be excellent to show with the unit of study or to the entire student 
body. 

The U. S. Army Occupational Handbook is an old standby, but it is being 
revised this spring. All occupations will be written from the teacher's point 
of view, and the use of formal or military language will be avoided. You are 
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familiar no doubt with our pamphlets, Straight Talk About Staying in School, | 
The Army and Your Education, Reserved For You, and The Women's Army 
Corps. This completes our kit for the unit of study, but a great deal of addi- 
tional literature is available for instructors. 

: Educational opportunities are unlimited in the “New Army."’ More than 
8,700 men and women are attending some 150 colleges in the United States 
and eight in overseas areas during their off-duty hours—with tuition assistance 
provided by the Army. In addition, hundreds of courses in trades and pro- 
fessions are offered by the Army. Thousands of young men and women are 
enrolled in USAFI correspondence courses. Under the “Reserve For You” 
program, the qualified high-school graduate can apply for direct enlistment for 
any one of about 150 specialized courses ranging from electronics specialist 
to dental technician. 

The objective in our high-school program is to make clear to students, 
teachers, and school-community groups the reasons our youth must devote some 
time to military service; that the Army offers every opportunity for educational 
and moral development and can be an important career in itself as well as 
an integral part of any civilian career. This also should be the objective of 
any program to orient high-school youth to military service. 

Let us, therefore, counsel our young people that a period of military service 
is not only a patriotic duty, but also that it offers valuable experience and a 
rewarding career. Thus we shall heed Washington's advice that “if we desire 
peace, it must be known that we are ready at all times for war.” 








i; Summary of the presentation made by Lt. Col. LEYTON M. ROGERS 


1. Introduction 
2. The primary mission of the Marine Corps as related to the vocational 
opportunities available to Marines. 
3. The necessity for educated young men in the service 
4. Marine Corps policy toward men in high school: 
a. Stay-in-school, graduate, go to college if possible 
b. Learn about vocational opportunities of the Marine Corps as other 
occupational information is learned in school 
c. Prepare for service in the Marine Corps while still in school by (a) 








: scheduling subjects contributing to future needs, such as mathematics, 
‘ physical sciences, and vocational subjects; and (b) taking advantage 
' of the health, education, and physical fitness program of the school 
5. Selection of Marines for training in a particular job 

} 6. The intangible qualities necessary for a successful Marine. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH E. BARBER 


A FEW years ago, a pattern of procedure for our young people was rather 
clear. Career-wise, two decisions had to be made. The first involved a choice 
of a vocation at least on a tentative basis; the second included the mapping 
out of an educational program which would prepare one for the vocational 
choice which had been made. Now this relatively simple pattern has been 
changed. Sometime, somewhere, a period of military service must enter the 
picture. The school counselor is faced with innumerable questions from the 
young men in our high schools. When shall I enter the service? Shall I enlist 
or wait for the draft? What branch of the service is best for me? How long 
must I stay in the service? What about a military career? Why must I serve? 

Some schools through their counseling service have made considerable prog- 
ress in developing an understanding of possible values from military service. 
Lacking solutions, youth become confused and look upon military service as 
“years gone from my life.” They seem unaware of the value of the experience 
and training in the years ahead. School work suffers and a let-down in school 
morale occurs. 

The attitude referred to above is of concern to military leaders. If the young 
men entering military service have failed to make any connection between 
military activities and the needs of our nation or their own future, they will 
look upon it as a period to be gotten through as painlessly as possible and with 
the expension of the minimum of effort. Such attitudes do not result in satis- 
factory adjustment in civilian life or in military service or contribute to an 
efficient fighting force. 

The attitude of the Navy is that the young men should stay in school and 
go to college if it is possible. The Navy believes in education. Their publica- 
tions and their educational practices emphasize this fact. For those young men 
planning a college career, the Navy asks that you review the NROTC program 
for young men of eligible ability. Many of the Navy officers come from this 
source. 

Each one of us who has counseled with high-school students is cognizant of 
the drop-outs. Many boys of good ability and special talents are unable, for 
many different reasons, to complete their high-school careers. For those people, 
the Navy has some unique and challenging opportunities. 

There are schools which the young man may enter immediately after recruit 
training. Many of the young men do so. These schools train for the entry 
level in particular occupational levels which the Navy calls “Ratings.” Train- 
ing is given in about sixty different ratings such as electricians, machinists, and 
journalists. 

There are other advanced schools which build additional skills necessary for 
the technician or specialist along with the training in leadership and super- 
vision. When trained, such technicians and specialists assume duties equivalent 
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to those of a factory supervisor. Too, an enlisted man may not remain in that 
status for the Navy has a special preparatory school for Annapolis located at 
the Bainbridge Training Center. 

In addition, the choice of Naval service may be specifically directed toward 
technical areas such as air, supply, construction, medical, and dental corps. 
There is no lack of opportunity for career planning or are there any “dead-end” 
careers in the Navy. 

We send out printed material which we hope will be of aid to the guidance 
counselors and principals. Will you let me know what you need? Your com- 
ments and suggestions on the material which has been sent to you as well as 
the suggestions on the materials which you need in answering the questions of 
youth will be most welcome. Send your suggestion to me at G-810, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY E. TYLER 


WHAT IS USAFI? 


™ is the United States Armed Forces Institute—an activity of the 
Department of Defense, operating under the Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education. There are six USAFI organizations, one each in the 
United States, Alaska, Caribbean, Europe, Hawaii, and Japan. Although each 
USAFI is a complete organization within itself, USAFI in Madison, Wisconsin, 
is the principal service and supply agency. The development of course and 
testing materials and the distribution of these materials to the other USAFIs are 
responsibilities of USAFI, Madison. The goal, or mission, of USAFI is to pro- 
vide educational services and materials to military personnel on active duty for 
the off-duty education program, that are similar to those of civilan schools and 
colleges. 


WHAT ARE USAFI COURSE OFFERINGS ? 


UsaFi offers courses on the elementary- and high-school level, through the 
first two years of college, and in the technical and vocational areas. These 
courses are available for three methods of study, the most popular of which 
is by correspondence. Regular group-study classes are offered at many posts, 
camps, and stations throughout the world. Usari may provide the materials 
for such classes and instructors may either be military personnel or civilians. 
Where correspondence study is not feasible or classes are not available, service- 
men and women may take USAFI courses and use the self-study method. 

More students enroll for high-school courses than for any other educational 
level, although college-level classes and technical courses are very popular 
too. For the “basic education” program (below the fifth grade) materials are 
available in reading and language skills as well as in arithmetic. On the inter- 





Harry E. Tyler, Assistant to Director for Research and Development, United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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mediate level (grades 5 to 8), there are courses in reading, language skills, 
science, and social studies. 

The high-school offerings follow those of the usual academic pattern. Four 
years of high-school English including grammar, composition, and English and 
American literature are available. In mathematics, review arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry, and trigonometry are available. In the social studies are world, 
American, and Latin American history; and world geography and American 
government. The science offerings on the high-school level include biology, 
general science, chemistry, and physics. Courses in bookkeeping and accounting, 
business arithmetic, business law, salesmanship, retailing, advertising, intro- 
duction to business, typing, shorthand, and filing are included in the com- 
mercial offerings. 

There are courses in art and music appreciation, and the language offerings 
are Spanish, French, German, Russian, and Latin. In addition, there are 
materials in many modern spoken languages. 

For the first two years of college, the curriculum consists of English com- 
position; English, American, and world literature; speech; and journalism. 
There are courses in mathematics, science, biology, and physics. The social 
study offerings are rather complete and psychology is popular, too. In business 
administration there is a wide range of course offerings. Language offerings 
on the college level are the same as those for high school. 

Technical education is very much in demand in the off-duty program. Course 
offerings are agriculture, applied art, blueprint reading and drafting, aero- 
nautics, auto mechanics, building construction, diesel engines, electricity, radio 
and television, marine, metal working, photography, plastics, transportation, 
refrigeration, and vocational mathematics. Radio and auto mechanics have the 
highest enrollment. 


HOW DO SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN ENROLL FOR USAFI COURSES? 


Nearly every camp, base, station, or installation has commissioned officers 
assigned the responsibility of the education program. Their titles may vary 
from service to service, but their duties are similar. Military personnel may 
enroll for USAFI courses through them. Where such officers are not available 
or where circumstances make it impossible for men to enroll through regular 
officers, they may apply for courses directly to their nearest USAFI. Every effort 
is made to advise the prospective student either personally or by letter as to the 
courses most suitable for him. For the initial payment of a $2.00 fee he may 
enroll for his first course. After he completes that course, he may take other 
courses without additional fee. 


WHAT OTHER EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE FROM USAFI? 


The usaFi testing program is one of its most popular and widely used activi- 
ties. The tests available are the General Educational Development Tests, high- 
school and college level, (GED), the end-of-course tests for nearly all of its 
course offerings and subject examinations which may be taken by military 
personnel to test their understanding or proficiency in the various subjects 
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customarily offered in high school and college. On the elementary level, USAF! 
has two achievement tests that are used for military placement. 


DOES USAFI GRANT CREDIT FOR COURSE COMPLETED OR TESTS TAKEN ? 


UsarFi does not grant credit for any courses or tests. The granting of credit 
is the responsibility of civilan schools and colleges, although USAFI courses are 
evaluated and recommended for credit by the Commission on Accreditation of 
the American Council on Education according to civilian standards. However, 
USAFI, Madison, is the sole repository for the permanent records of educational 
achievement in the off-duty program in the military services. It is the only 
official source of such records to schools or employers. 


DOES MILITARY SERVICE MEAN AN END OR AN INTERRUPTION TO EDUCATION ? 


The primary responsibility of the military services is to train men and women 
for defense of their country, but for ambitious service men and women there 
is time after the period of basic training to continue their education if there 
is the will to do so. Usart services and materials are available to all who care 
to use them. No matter on what educational level a man or woman may 
enter the armed forces, he may continue his education without interruption 
if he wants to do so. It’s up to him! 


WHAT PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES ASSURE GOOD SCHEDULES 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT? 


CHAIRMAN: David B. Austin, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Mark N. Burkhart, Principal, Carlisle High School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


John M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Summary of the presentation made by CURTIS JOHNSON 


In DISCUSSING the making of schedules for schools and students it is 
necessary first to determine and define the objectives of the school. To reach 
this objective one should know the needs of his students and provide an 
equal opportunity to all students to have these needs satisfied. The main 
needs of students are: 

1. Communications—including reading, writing, speaking, and listening 

2. Problem solving 

3. Physical health 

4. Citizenship and community participation 

5. World understanding 





Curtis Johnson is Principal of the Alexander Ramsey Junior-Senior High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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In the actual drawing up of the schedule, it is necessary, if you are going 
to satisfy the needs of students, to consider the location of your school. You 
must know your students in regard to their abilities, desires, and needs and 
then determine the curriculum that must be established. This schedule and 
curriculum must provide an equal opportunity for students to take the academic 
courses they need for their education and it must also afford an opportunity 
for them to participate in co-curricular activities. If transportation is a problem 
to many of your students, the school day should be arranged so that all 
students, including those who must depend upon bus transportation, may 
have the opportunity to obtain the academic courses that they wish as part of 
their education and may also take part in the co-curricular activities. For 
example, in some schools, students will come on the busses, go home on the 
regularly scheduled busses, have the academic subjects that they desire and 
co-curricular activities are considered curricular and a part of the regular 
school day. 

In making what we call the master schedule for the school, it is necessary 
first to determine the academic subjects of each enrolled student. When 
these have been compiled, it is possible for you to determine the number of 
sections of each subject that will be necessary in your school. Then a conflict 
sheet would be made that will assist you in locating the different courses on 
your master schedule. This conflict sheet will show you what courses can 
come during certain periods of the day so that you will not have conflicts 
in programming your students. 

We believe in individualized program planning. Many schools, in their 
programming for students, list the five areas and then have all students 
taking the same subjects if they choose any one of these areas. The five com- 
monly listed are: college preparatory, commercial, general, homemaking, and 
vocational. Programming of all students into these five areas alone will not 
provide for a definite individualized program plan. In this type of arrange- 
ment all college preparatory students would be taking a similar block of 
courses. The individualized type of programming does not put the student 
in certain blocks, but it does consider their individual needs both academic 
and co-curricular. For an example of an individualized program, John Jones 
would go to the counselor who would have available to him the test data and 
other information necessary for intelligently determining the program for John. 

This program is countersigned by the parent. Then the card is given to 
the principal or assistant principal who will determine as to which period 
of the day John will be taking each one of the subjects in which he has been 
enrolled. If, for example, he would be in the eleventh grade, he might in 
his program have English the first hour, world history the second hour, ad- 
vanced algebra the third hour, athletics the fourth and fifth hours, lunch the 
next half hour, physics the sixth hour and typing the seventh hour. An 
example of a schedule for Mary Smith who is also in the eleventh grade may 
be English the first hour, world history the second hour, chorus the third 
hour, advanced algebra the fourth hour, lunch the next half hour, G.A.A. the 
fifth hour, band the sixth hour, and physics the seventh hour. 
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The subjects on the master schedule must be arranged so that students can 
be enrolled in these different subjects without conflict. You will note in the 
examples that common co-curricular activities are scheduled as a part of the 
regular school day. This requires a seven and one-half hour school day, but it 
is possible for all students to have an equal opportunity and earn five credits 
each year. The examples given are for students in the eleventh grade. 

Before the students enter senior high school, it is necessary to provide 
vocational and educational information. It might be possible in the ninth 
grade to have a vocational unit that would include a study of the high-school 
curriculum, the student's vocational possibilities, and the requirements and 
training necessary for the students to qualify themselves for the vocation of 
their interest. In the study of the high-school curriculum, there would be a 
discussion and general explanation of the possibilities and content of each 
high-school course. The students would have a self-inventory of their desires 
for vocational possibilities. Then they would learn the training requirements 
necessary for their eventual entrance into a certain field. When this has been 
completed, a tentative over-all plan of the high-school academic subjects that 
they wish to take during their years in senior high school would be drawn up 
under the supervision of the teacher who has them for the vocational unit 
and under the supervision of the high-school counselor. This plan would 
then be submitted to the parent. At a later date, the parent would be invited 
to the school to meet with the teachers and counselors of their son or 
daughter. They would discuss the abilities and possibilities of the student 
and give their approval or disapproval to the tentative over-all plan for high- 
school academic work as well as co-curricular assignments. 

This plan that has been drawn up is not binding for their years in senior 
high school and is subject to change each year. Each year that the student is 
in high school there will be a conference involving the counselor and the 
student at which time they will make up the program for the following year. 
Students whose programs are set up properly, fulfilling their needs and 
desires, are less inclined to be delinquent. In order to draw up a master 
schedule properly for a school and to have individualized scheduling for the 
students, it is necessary that there be co-operation involving the students, the 
teachers, the counselors, the parents, and the principal. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY B. SPENCER 


i schedule is a timetable on one hand and a blueprint on the other. 
Its construction requires the skill of a juggler, the accuracy of a watchmaker, 
the vision of a seer, and the piety of a cleric. The master class schedule is 
evidence of the philosophy of your school and exhibit A of your skill as 
an administrator. 





Harry B. Spencer is Supervisor of Junior High Schools, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. 
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The construction of this schedule calls for the synchronizing of the various 
elements of the total school. The curriculum or total educational program, 
the various factors of time affecting the task at hand, the needs of the individual 
student and the student body, the qualifications of the staff, the plant and 
facilities must all mesh for the efficient operation of the school. Perhaps it 
might be well if we could set some guides that would help us to assemble the 
many intricate parts of this educational puzzle. Therefore, a few principles 
are presented here: 


1. The preparation of the master class schedule should be a co-operative endeavor. 

2. The program in general education should be broad enough to prepare youth to 
live rich and satisfying lives and to accept the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

3. The elective offering should be extensive enough to meet the needs, interests, 
and aptitudes of the individual student in your community. 

4. A program of guidance should be provided to assist each student in making 
a more intelligent choice of the courses he will take. 

5. A schedule should be relatively free of course conflicts to permit student to pursue 
the program of studies he has selected, 

6. The class size should be established as school policy based upon such factors as 
individualization of instruction, method of instruction, facilities, and safety. 

7. Each teacher's qualifications should be weighed carefully before any assignment 
is made. 

8. Teacher assignments should be equalized by giving full consideration to all 
factors affecting teaching load. 

9. The number of periods in the student's day should be determined by his total 
program. 

10. The length of the period and continuity of the course should be determined 
by the objectives and the methods to be used. 

11. The schedule should recognize the factors of fatigue and span of attention 
in the adolescent. 

12. The factors of building and facilities should be given closer attention in pre- 
paring the schedule. 

13. All data should be at hand before the master schedule is begun. 

14. The method to be used in constructing a master schedule is dependent upon 
the size of the school. 

15. There should be continued experimentation in scheduling to permit greater 
flexibility for the operation of the total school program. 

16. The master schedule should be prepared in advance of the opening of school 
to insure a smooth start for the new school year. 


The principles listed here are merely the skeleton on which the schedule is 
built. Co-operatively—involving teachers, counselors, parents, and students— 
the administration can improve the master schedule making for a more effective 
school to serve the youth of his community. 
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WHAT ARE THE PRESENT TRENDS IN GUIDANCE SERVICES IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 





CHAIRMAN: O. H. Farrar, Principal, Willoughby Union High School, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
A. C. Woodburn, Principal, Alamogordo High School, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico 
Mayo M. Magoon, Principal, Framingham Senior High School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts 


Summary of the presentation made by J. T. WALLACE 


In DEALING with today’s modern youth, one must think early and fast 
He must be willing to change his plans even after they are made. 

Guidance takes place in all schools with all teachers whether it is organized 
or not. All teachers do guidance work daily even though some of them have 
never had courses in guidance. Any teacher who has a real interest in the 
student is constantly advising with him about his present and future plans 
This teacher is also interested in any of his pupils’ past that might influence 
him at the present. 

Present tendencies are that guidance directors be placed in all schools, 
elementary through college. We have our boys and girls who are constantly 

; seeking advice; we have our boys and girls who will never seek advice; in 

i fact, we find that they need it more than the ones who seek it. Guidance 
yi in the elementary school will instill into the pupil the fact that the teacher 
is there to help him think clearly. Guidance in college may change a man 
trying to fit a round peg into a square hole. 

The counselor for every age must establish a relationship of confidence with 
the pupils. He must make them realize that he is their best friend. In other 
words, the counselor must get the student in a position where he will confide 
in the counselor. The counselor has a big responsibility in molding the lives 
of boys and girls. We used to think that a counselor's job was advising college 
students, but that is only the beginning. Our counselor and our supervisor of 
vocational training work together and are constantly in touch with the boys 


: and girls in our school. I have referred to “our” school. It is a school 

in the deep South of about 600 students having the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 

j! It is necessary that the counselor study the student's record, know how he 

a got along in the fourth grade, seventh grade, and tenth grade. The counselor, 


in preparing a folder for each individual, has to seek information from all 
sources. Usually the student will give most of this. He must learn all about 
his home condition, whether or not his parents are divor-ed. Is there a happy 


J. T. Wallace is Principal of the Hattiesburg High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
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homelife? How many children? How is his finances? Does his mother 
work out? Does he have a separate room for study? Pardon this personal 
reference. A student came to me a few weeks ago and said she did not see 
how she could stay in school. When she entered the door, there was a fight 
going on between her mother and dad. When she left in the morning, they 
were still wrangling. This is a real problem. She may leave home. 

The counselor in our school visits those students who are at home. Often- 
times, when the counselor calls, the pupil doesn’t know why he stayed at 
home, but he promises to be in school tomorrow. Don’t misunderstand me 
that the counselor is assigned to problems of truancy. He never deals with 
a disciplinary case, but oftentimes he can get a boy or girl in a notion to 
come back to school after having definitely decided to quit school. Some 
boys are prone to want to drop out of school and go into service. A good 
counselor can hold most of these boys until they are graduated. 

More and more the schools are receiving scholarships for their students. 
The counselor advises with the students about these scholarships. They in 
turn make the necessary applications. Sometimes a scholarship is an award 
to the student by the faculty. Colleges are doing more then they have ever 
done before to get capable students in college who do not have the finances 
to go. In fact, any boy or girl who wants to go to college can go. 

Most schools are having Career and College Days. It seems to me that 
Career Day is a “must” in all schools. The guidance director will head up a 
committee composed also of the vocational co-ordinator to work out plans in 
detail for Career Day. Of course, before plans are made, they must make a 
survey and find what the students are thinking about. Then a big job for 
this committee is to get the necessary people who can sell their wares to 
these students. This program should last from two or three hours because 
so many students are thinking about two or three careers. 

The student council can be used very successfully to help with this program. 
A member of the student council can meet Mr. X at the front door, show 
him around in the school, and present him to his group at the proper time. 

Home rooms are called on to assist in the preparation for Career Day. 
Usually when the home room assists, there again, the teacher is counseling 
and will sell the students on the importance of Career Day, too. 

All the instructions and information must be mimeographed and given to 
the students and the visitors. Information gathered after Career Day gives a 
great opportunity to the counselor for follow-up work. There are some 
students that he has never been able to get even an idea of what they are 
interested in. Of course, we know that nothing is very much good unless there 
is a follow-up. 

Then in the spring, most schools have a College Day. A survey similar to 
the one for Career Day is made. From this information, college representa- 
tives are invited. It would be fine if neighboring schools could plan their 
College Days on successive days. This would eliminate considerable expense 
for the colleges. Again, I would use the student council to help guide the 
visitors about the school and to the proper rooms. It is good public relations 
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to have these people in your school. Public relations is neglected in most 
schools. The public should know more about their schools. They would be 
more interested if they knew more about them. The student and the college 
will benefit much more from College Day than they would by college repre- 
sentatives stopping in just any time it is convenient to them. 

A meeting of these college people at the end of the program is very bene- 
ficial. Have a social. Serve coffee or soft drinks and cookies. They can give 
you some good ideas about improving your College Day for next year. They 
have found out, also, some things about students that you need to know. Some 
colleges want students, “‘period’’; others want quality. The counselor is in a 
much better position to help the students after the school has had College Day. 

Any good guidance program must prepare a complete folder for each 
student. This is to be used by all teachers. One of the hardest problems is to 
be sure that all the teachers use the information that has been put into these 
folders over a period of years. Any school principal will agree that tedious 
preparation of folders is of no value unless they are used. It is not an easy 
problem to get all teachers to use this material. The trouble is that the infor- 
mation has to be kept in the counselor's room. If it could be kept in the 
teacher's room even for a period of a few weeks, the teacher would get much 
more benefit from it; but this confidential. material must be kept in your 
counselor's room. The motto for both students and teachers of the guidance 
room is “The door is always open, you are welcome.” This department, if 
properly used, is as busy as a bee from morning until night. 

One of the most serious things that our counselor and the principal, and, 
as a matter of fact, the teachers have to deal with is drop-outs. When a 
student drops out of school, the counselor's office should show why. Unless 
the student is transferred to another school, much thought and effort and 
work should be given to reinstate him in school. A good many drop-outs occur 
without any cause in going from junior high- to senior high-school or even 
elementary school to the junior high school. Many schools make a complete 
study of every student who finishes junior high schoof and does not show 
up in senior high school. 

We feel that it is our problem to try to teach and guide all the children 
of all the people. 


Summary of the presentation made by G. B. MOORE 


a is the process of helping people do their best. Youth today 
requires more advice and counsel to live successfully in the state of uncer- 
tainty created by present world conditions. During the past several years, 
guidance services have shown a tremendous growth. At all levels of educa- 
tion, there is evidence that these services are becoming increasingly accepted. 





G. B. Moore is Principal of the Boone Junior-Senior High School and Junior 
College, Boone, Iowa. 
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In the senior high school, faculty members are becoming more and more 
aware of the need for a more effective guidance program. But since organized 
guidance is relatively new in education and is sometimes regarded as a “‘frill,”’ 
guidance workers watch with keen interest the emphasis on and tendencies 
of the program. Several trends are evident, and guidance workers believe 
that the following tendencies will probably receive increasing emphasis in the 
near future. 


1. GREATER RECOGNITION OF THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE SERVICE 


As administrators have become increasingly cognizant of the need for more 
effective guidance, better programs have been built to provide greater services. 
Teachers and administrators have become more aware of the need for guid- 
ance services and acknowledge the program as an integral part of their 
responsibilities. Parents indicate their approval and appreciation by seeking 
the aid of the school guidance personnel and by their co-operation in providing 
needed information and facilities for the program. Students have come more 
and more to realize the benefits of trained help in long-term planning and 
to want this help. 


2. DIFFERENT EMPHASIS PLACED ON COUNSELING AND DISCIPLINE 
Since greater emphasis is being placed on individual counseling at all 
school levels, the handling of behavior problems has shifted from the guidance 
counselor to a person whose specific duty is that of maintaining discipline. 


3. PROVISIONS MADE FOR EXPLORATORY AND PRACTICAL UNITS FOR 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


The Life Adjustment Education Commission has as one of its major objec- 
tives to stimulate teachers to think in terms of ‘the ability of our schools to 
meet the needs of our pupils.” Emphasis on social relationships and person- 
ality is essential and is a primary part of many courses. Exploratory courses 
are offered to junior high-school students to enable them to select wisely the 
curricula for which they are best suited and to adjust more readily when they 
enter senior high school. Many programs and courses of study have stressed 
intellectual discipline and facts instead of individual processes. The trend 
in curricula is toward the development of the individual through effective 
learning processes that meet individual needs. The classroom teachers are 
entering the guidance program with more zest. They are co-operating with 
counselors and participating in special group work, co-curricular activities, and 
individual appraisal evaluation all along the line. 


4. GREATER CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND SOURCES OF REFERRALS 


In the past, atypical students have been neglected because of the limited 
service available. Since 1947 several states have set up divisions of guidance 
services within the state department and have provided states supervisors. 
This state and Federal assistance has made psychologists, speech pathologists, 
and many other specialists available to the schools. Recent indications give 
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assurance of additional specialist aid for slow learners and atypical groups. 
The state offices are working closely and intensively with the local communi- 
ties. These agencies have helped the senior high schools conduct increasingly 
effective guidance programs for their students. 

In-service education has made a great contribution to guidance service. Many 
classroom teachers have completed academic courses in guidance and occupa- 
tional information. These courses have been the basis for many worth-while 
studies and surveys on which the secondary teachers and college consultants have 
worked co-operatively. Quite often, local representatives of management, 
labor, the state employment service, and other agencies have been brought 
into the discussion. This technique has been valuable and practical for the 
in-service education of guidance workers and of great value to the individuals 
participating. The results have been a real contribution to the school and 
community. 


5. BETTER AND WIDER TEST INTERPRETATION 


Tests have become meaningful because of the increased use of their results. 
Schools are providing a more comprehensive testing program which makes it 
necessary for qualified guidance personnel to interpret the scores to the 
students, teachers, administration, and parents. The trend is away from giving 
a few isolated tests whose records are zealously guarded or never understood 
to a comprehensive program that presents in integrated and objective appraisal 
of the students’ ability, achievement, and interest patterns. Such profiles, 
explained individually, assist the parents and teachers in better understanding 
the student, but, more important, they help the student to understand himself 
better. This tends to place the student's responsibility for decisions on a more 
objective basis. 

Over-all programs are being set up to include the whole school system under 
the direction of one co-ordinator. Thus, follow-up test records can be made 
available to counselors on any grade level. This organized program presents 
a more reliable and comprehensive appraisal of the pupil, and, if correctly 
interpreted, will be a valuable part of guidance services. 

Increased use of machine scoring and of clerical help has taken the burden 
of checking and recording test results away from the teachers and has made 
more time available for interpreting and dispersing information. It has helped 
to make use of testing as a more professional technique in the field of 
guidance. 


6. UPGRADING OF CERTIFICATION 


The trend toward recognizing guidance services on a professional level is 
beginning to meet the approval of state boards authorizing certification of 
teachers and counselors. At the present time, seventeen of the states have 
certification requirements for qualified counselors.' Counseling, instead of 
being considered a part of every teacher's duty, is now being centralized under 


1Benjamin G. Dreman, “Counselor Certification in the United States,”” Occupations, 
XXIX, May 1951, pp. 584-586. 
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the direction of one co-ordinator, who divides the responsibilities among 
counselors who meet specific qualifications set up by state boards. Thus, each 
counselor must meet specific academic requirements and must have a given 
amount of work experience to obtain a certificate. According to Wrenn? the 
professional training for counselors includes: 

. The dynamics of individual personality 

. Appraisal of aptitudes and personality characteristics 

. Clinical skill in relating data and making diagnoses 

. Skill in therapy, using varied approaches 

. Statistical evaluation of personal and group data 

. Mental hygiene procedures 

. Diagnosis of educational and social maladjustments 

8. Knowledge of predictive criteria and skill in prognosis 

Guidance services are directly dependent upon the personnel administering 
them. If certification standards are raised to a professional level, counseling 
will become a more attractive field for people who are definitely interested and 
who are willing to invest the time and money to become qualified. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association have set up standards for the qualifications of counselors. 
State associations affiliated with NVGA have worked to improved certification 
requirements. With the concentrated efforts of these professional organiza- 
tions, it is probable that more of our states will follow through by demanding 
higher standards for guidance personnel. Standardized certification would 
seem to be one of the first and most important steps toward improving 
guidance departments in our schools. 


7. EXPANSION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Another extensive expansion of guidance has been within the field of educa- 
tion. A few years ago few courses were offered in the college curriculum 
for guidance workers. Now colleges are making intensive studies to help 
the guidance counselor analyze his work and to help the inexperienced worker 
orient himself to the importance and extent of his duties. Elementary schools 
have extended their program in conjunction with the senior high-school 
program, while the senior high-school works with both the elementary and 
the college levels. 


8. PROGRAM ENRICHMENT GEARED TO NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Since World War II there has been a significant growth in the effort to 
enrich the guidance program. The junior high-school orientation program has 
assisted the students to become adjusted to the new social, cultural, and educa- 
tional environment of senior high school. Many pre-admission activities, which 
give information about school life, curriculum, curricular activities, and the 
general education program, have been successful. 

Attractive facilities have been provided for guidance directors and counselors 
to carry on their program. Individual conference rooms have been included 


*Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (Edited by E. G. Williamson.) “Appraisal of Professional Status,” 
Trends in Student Personnel Work. Minneapolis: Universty of Minnesota Press. 1949, p. 276. 
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as necessary additions to the administrative offices. Counselors have been 
given few classes and more time for counseling, research, and the enrichment 
of their program. 


9. GREATER INTER-CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Communities are assuming more responsibilities for youth through service 
clubs. Many clubs have permanent committees for assisting the school in 
specific guidance areas, both financially and through personal services. This 
offers a practical integration of the business and professional world with the 
educational, vocational, and personal guidance services a school provides. 

School administrators or counselors are meeting with such clubs or with 
committee chairmen to keep them informed of the needs of the schools. 
Clubs are sponsoring films, lecture series, subscriptions to vocational literature, 
and personal interviews in the field of vocational guidance. They were offering 
scholarships to assist students in furthering their academic training. In some 
communities, agencies have sponsored parties in an attempt to help the home 
and the school direct the social activities of the pupil. This constructive plan- 
ning is replacing the practice of placing extra men on the police force on 
certain holidays or after school athletic events. 

Agencies have sponsored tours through industrial areas to enable the 
students to see the opportunities available to them. Such practical interest 
assists the students in making decisions and in integrating the necessary aca- 
demic background with experiences for their adjustment to a career in their 
community. 


WHAT CAN THE PRINCIPAL DO TO MEET THE PROBLEMS 
ARISING FROM INCREASED ENROLLMENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: J. E. Rose, Principal, Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Theodore R. Chatham, Principal, E. O. Smith Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas 
M. E. Lewis, Principal, Fayetteville-Manlius Central School, Fayetteville, 
New York 


Summary of the presentation made by MICHAEL N. PALERMO 


ay SEEMS advisable for purposes of presentation to divide the many prob- 
lems arising from increased enrollments into two general classifications: (1) 
those involving personnel, and (2) those involving facilities. My remarks will 
be concerned primarily with the first. Mr. Dean Mickelwait, Principal of 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon, will speak on the second. 





Michael N. Palermo is Principal of the Memorial Junior High School, South 
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The problems arising from increased enrollments, sometimes referred to as 
enrollment bulges, can in a jocular vein be considered cause for battle— a 
“battle of the bulge.’ Schools may differ in size, in community background, 
or in enrollment impact; but, in general, the problems closely related to per- 
sonnel are fundamentally the same. The difference is in scope—there are 
many more points of contact. 

Personnel involves every part of the human element associated with schools. 
The established and the new professional staff, the secretarial and custodial 
staff, pupils and parents, the bus driver, and even the traffic officers on the 
corner are all affected by mounting enrollments. The principal, because of 
his position of leadership, has a tremendous responsibility in the over-all 
adjustment of these people to the school. His task now, more than ever, is in 
keeping morale high and attitudes wholesome. 

Of course there are limitations to what we can do, but we can, within 
those limitations, confine to the smallest possible margin, the jeopardy to 
which the educational welfare of our youngsters can be subjected. Much has 
been written on the subject of increasing enrollments and many helpful prac- 
tices have been submitted for our consideration. But, there are no magic 
formulas! Successful practices and methods of approach in one school may 
not be applicable to another. We can enjoy reasonable success only by having 
a positive attitude; and to think, plan, work, improvise, and share. 

The school with which I am associated has grown from 510 to 1,147 during 
the past five years. Paralleling this, our community has taxed itself to the 
limit, building as rapidly as possible, and is still unable to overcome completely 
the need for classrooms. To cope with the problem, we have, as the need 
arose, changed from a seven-period day with classes of one-hour duration to 
a nine-period day with class periods of forty-five minutes. Our school day 
is from 8:15 A. M. to 3:15 P. M., and with enrollment forecasts predicting 
approximately 1,800 in 1958, an additional class period from 3:15 to 4:00 
P. M. is contemplated. This would increase the utilization of our building 
proportionately. However, some activities that have been incorporated into 
our regular program can be placed outside the regular school day if necessary. 
This would permit more classrooms for class purposes. No offense is in- 
tended, but band and chorus can be scheduled outside the school day. 

With the decreasing supply of teachers, some worthy parents can be used 
in regularly scheduled routine activities. Teachers overloaded with unfavor- 
able class sizes should be relieved of as much routine duty as possible. For 
example, study halls may be classified as routine responsibilities, and the 
teacher would then be free to give individual attention to those pupils who 
would profit from this extra attention. Perhaps “teacher helpers’’ could be 
paid from the secretarial budget of the board of education and not become 
involved in the problem of certification. 

Aside from the need for additional classrooms and teachers, the problems 
that seem to be of immediate concern to many principals are in relation to 
new teachers and students. There are undoubtedly many excellent practices 
followed by schools that not only soften the transition of the new teacher as 
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he moves from the “theoretical to the practical,’ but also help to eliminate 
the “fear of the unknown” that exists in the mind of the new student as he 
moves from one school to another. In rapidly growing schools, these problems 
become intensified, and necessitate a broader, more comprehensive, orientation 
program. 

Probably the most commonly used practice is the pre-school workshop for 
the new teachers. At this time, the philosophy, aims and objectives, policies, 
and practices of the school system are reviewed and discussed. They are made 
aware of the various services provided and of the specialists upon whom they 
may rely for guidance and assistance. Class schedules, room assignments, 
teaching materials, handbooks, and other necessary details are covered. This is 
often followed by a general staff meeting just prior to the actual opening of, 
school, at which time the initial attempt at assimilation of the new teacher with 
the established staff is begun. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled series of professional meetings, indi- 
vidual or group conferences can be very helpful to the new teacher. It is 
suggested that at least three be scheduled the first semester: (1) at the close 
of the first week, (2) prior to the first grading period, and (3) at mid- 
semester. 

Because increased enrollments allow fewer opportunities for personal con- 
tact, greater emphasis must be placed on group erientation. Many junior high 
schools in the greater Cleveland area schedule ‘‘visitation days’ for all sixth- 
grade pupils in the spring preceding enrollment. Programs vary, one school 
sends its counselors to the elementary buildings first and then follows up with 
an assembly at the junior high school on a later date. The program usually 
includes a play, talks by student council officers, and explanations of the 
traditions, policies, regulations, and other necessary details. At Memorial 
Junior High School, we have enjoyed reasonable success by inviting parents 
to a get-acquainted meeting on the evening of the same day their children 
visited our school. At this meeting, general practices, regulations, course of 
study, and other necessary details are reviewed. Another school that conducts 
a similar meeting has enjoyed considerable success by repeating the program 
for all parents in a fall meeting sponsored by the Parent Teachers Association. 

Limitation of space prevents my commenting upon such areas of activity 
as assemblies, noon lunch and recreation periods, school safety, enrollment 
forecasts, scheduling, course of study, and others. Perhaps the opportunity to 
discuss these will present itself during the discussion period. I am sure that 
I am looking for some answers that will prove helpful in the solution of my 
problems. 

In conclusion, may I say that, although the problems are discouraging and 
frustrating, we cannot, as principals, afford to reflect pessimism. A pessimistic 
attitude can be contagious and accomplish little toward the alleviation of our 
dilemma because it is negative. Why not count our blessings? There are some. 
The school atmosphere is at least stimulating; certainly there is little danger of 
anyone withering on the vine in situations where so many new faces appear 
each year. Moreover, we can all receive comfort in the knowledge that we 
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are members of an organization that not only extends a helping hand and 
shares the fruits of its labors, but also does so unselfishly. One final word, 
the importance of attitude and morale cannot be minimized if we are to 
enjoy the maximum of success in solving the many problems arising from 
increased enrollments. Ingenuity has no limitations as long as we place no 
limitations on our efforts. 


Summary of the presentation made by DEAN W. MICKELWAIT 


V V HEN a building principal is faced with the problem of an enrollment 
increase which will approach or exceed his building capacity, careful study 
1S mecessarry to attempt the seemingly impossible situation of caring for more 
students in the same physical facilities. It is necessary, first, to make a very 
careful study of the existing facilities to be certain you are using all space 
possible. A carefully made program will schedule a class into each space each 
hour of the day. No longer is it possible for a teacher to be assigned 
to one room. If teachers have an hour for preparation it will be necessary 
for them to vacate their room for some other class and spend the hour in 
some other nook where classes cannot be held. Perhaps it will be possible for 
you to find some unused space. Study your building plans and try to find 
unused space, that by shifting the use made of it might clear facilities for 
an additional classroom. 

Are you making full use of special rooms, such as an auditorium, cafeteria, 
or study hall. Perhaps the study hall can be moved into some other room, 
and the space used for classrooms. Do you have a large storeroom that can be 
cleared and used for classroom space ? 

Careful scheduling will enable you to care for more students. Each class- 
room should be scheduled for classes to fill the room. Large sections should 
be scheduled for large rooms, smaller classes for smaller rooms, and small 
sections eliminated. Finally, you reach the position of having every seat filled 
in every room, each hour of the day. When one student withdraws, a new 
student steps into his schedule the following day. The prediction is an in- 
crease of ten per cent for the following year. What can be done? 

One possibility is an extended school day. If you operate on a six-hour day, 
plan to operate seven hours, with some students attending the first six and 
some the last six. In the departments where you are crowded, schedule classes 
the first and last hours. During the periods when all students are in school, 
schedule large classes, study halls up to capacity, gym sections, large music 
classes, and hope you can get all students in. 

In some buildings it is possible to get in seven classes in certain rooms by 
a noon-hour division. If your cafeteria is situated so that students have a 
a place to go during the last of their noon hour, it is possible to lengthen the 
noon hour to the length of a class period, put half your student body in class 


Dean W. Mickelwait is Principal of the Eugene High Schogl, Eugene, Oregon. 
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and half in lunch. During the following period reverse the process, using 
the same classrooms. 

Eventually you come to the position of being unable, even with all the 
changes noted and others you have developed to care for your students. The 
next move is to double shift. Eliminate study halls, have each school operate 
a minimum number of periods, end one school at noon and have the second 
take up a few minutes later. You will have two faculties, and many problems. 
There is only one point in favor of double shifting. If anything will arouse 
your patrons to the need for additional school buildings, having their children 
in a double shift program will do it. 

Beyond double shifting there is one other plan that is being considered in 
at least one state. This consists of a state-wide plan of varying students vaca- 
tions and putting the schools on a quarter system, so that only three fourths 
of your student body is in school at one time. This would require a new 
approach to the scheduling and credit recording system, and would need to 
be at least state-wide. Theoretically, a building that is filled with a thousand 
students in a regular program could double shift and go on a quarter basis 
and care for 2,666 students. 

Each of these proposed changes will lessen the efficiency of the educational 
program and will cause inconvenience and hardship to the parents by having 
their students attend school during odd hours. This problem must be faced by 
the patrons of your district. Do the school patrons prefer to get along with 
limited facilities, odd school hours and a poorer school program, or do they 
prefer to spend additional funds for increased facilities? 


WHAT EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE 
PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


-CHAIRMAN: Arthur F. Brooks, Principal, Mitchell Junior High School, Mitchell, 


South Dakota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Gene D. Maybee, Principal, Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
W. E. Johannsen, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Dubuque, 
lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by HOMER L. BERRY 


a more than ever before, it is mandatory to offer a varied program 
to junior high-school students in order to meet the broadening interests of 
our young people. They come to us from backgrounds that differ one from 
another as much as daylight from dark. They go from us to—who knows what 
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the ever-widening horizons of the future may offer. With the continuing 
development of transportation and communications in business and daily life 
and the constantly increasing methods of gaining knowledge through radio, 
television, moving-pictures, newspapers, magazines, and multitudinous other 
publications, our opportunity to enrich the school program is as limitless as 
the need that exists. 

Of course this program of extra activities may vary somewhat from one 
part of the country to another and, more especially, from one year to another 
within the same school. However, there are some basic activities which remain 
constantly in the well-rounded program. Not least among these is the student 
council, a representative group, elected by vote of the students, managed by 
its own officers, and supervised by a faculty sponsor. 

The athletic program is unquestionably among the most popular activities 
of the school. According to the Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘No motiva- 
tion for the development of good health and rugged physical condition could 
be found that would approximate that provided by competitive athletics.” In 
addition to developing strong bodies, athletics teaches ideals of sportsmanship 
and fair play. In order to reach every student, the school must provide an 
intramural program of sports for both boys and girls in addition to the 
varsity program. 

The home room gives unity to the daily activities of the school. This is 
particularly true in the larger school where it provides the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to administer guidance that might not be provided from any other 
source. The home room helps the incoming student to adjust to the new 
school situation and develop school spirit. Through the home-room organiza- 
tion, the student develops a sense of responsibility and a feeling of “be- 
longing.” 

The variety of clubs offered may range from subject extension clubs such 
as language and science to hobby clubs such as photography or stamp collecting. 
The National Junior Honor Society is one club that deserves special mention 
as a means of providing incentive for and recognition of good scholarship, lead- 
ership, character, service, and citizenship. 

Student publications, the newspaper, the student handbook, and the student 
directory offer challenge and satisfaction to those who share in their production 
as well as to those who read them. Other activities too vital to the school to 
omit from this enumeration are student assemblies, social activities, educational 
trips, and contests. More detailed information regarding these activities is 
available in many good publications including the following: Activities in the 
Secondary School by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
Basic Student Activities by Joseph Roemer, Charles F. Allen, and Dorothy A. 
Yarnell (Silver, Burdett and Company, New York); and Extra-Curricular 
Activities in Secondary Schools by E. K. Fretwell (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston). 
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Summary of the presentation made by C. BENTON MANLEY 





A CATEGORICAL answer to this question cannot be given. Differences 
,? in pupil population, in school communities, in junior high-school organization, 
in the size of schools, in faculty interests, capacities, and backgrounds, and 
in many other factors which affect the administration and the program of 
junior high schools prevent an answer which will apply to all situations. 
i The staff of a junior high school that is attempting to organize, or to 
1 reorganize, a program of extraclass activities should, as a first step, become 
thoroughly familiar with the purposes and the functions of such a program 
. at this school level. Fortunately there is an extensive body of literature now 
available which provides guidance and technical assistance to any school staff 
interested in further development of its extraclass activities program. A study 
of this literature should give any school faculty an understanding of the 
: fundamental principles basic to a program of student activities. 

One of the chief outcomes of faculty study and discussion of the research, 
the philosophy and the many examples applying the principles involved should 
be an awareness of the values to be derived from a program of extraclass 
activities. Each member of the staff should develop enthusiasm for one or 
more activities related to his own interests, talents, and capacities. As a 
general rule a staff member should possess the knowledge and skills requisite 
of any activity which he sponsors, but interest and enthusiasm often will 
enable a teacher to direct a junior high-school activity group successfully with 
a minimum of formal training. 

A second step which will contribute greatly to the success of any program 
of extraclass activities is a study of the pupil population and the community 
which the school serves. The nature of early adolescence must be thoroughly 
understood. A famous professor used to relate somewhat facetiously in his 
classes than ‘‘an early adolescent is a person whom nobody loves but his 
mother and she is sometimes doubtful.’ From a certain viewpoint, there is an 
element of truth in this, as most junior high-school teachers know. Yet any 
teacher who has worked successfully with junior high-school pupils recognizes 
their great enthusiasm, their almost boundless energy, and their sincere loyalty 
and devotion to a project or a cause when their interests have been aroused 
: through activities that engage and challenge their best efforts. A survey of the 
local concerns of this age group reveals to prospective sponsors how the sources 
: of their interest and effort can be utilized. It should give them an under- 
standing of the ‘developmental tasks” which early adolescents face and which 
are the mainsprings of action at any age. 

Fy A survey of the community, of its social activities, its business and industry, 
; and its cultural life will reveal probable interests of pupils and will give 

the staff an understanding of the customs and more which must be taken 
; into account in the development of a program of extraclass activities. If 
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properly conducted, it will also provide a rich reservoir of resources both 
personal and material which may be utilized in the development of the pro- 
gram. The Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards will be helpful to any school staff that desires to make a study of its 
pupil population and its community. 

A third step which must be undertaken by a staff is a careful consideration 
of the school itself. The nature and composition of the faculty, the size of 
the student body, the talents available in both students and staff, the nature 
of the building and the facilities provided in relation to it, the possibilities for 
scheduling pupil activities and the assignment of faculty sponsors to them, 
how the activities program can be financed, how participation shall be en- 
couraged on the one hand and over-participation prevented on the other, how 
co-operation with outside agencies such as the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls can be achieved, how new faculty members shall receive in-service training 
for the program, and how the total program of extraclass activities shall be 
evaluated and constantly improved are some of the important factors that must 
be taken into account in a study of the school itself. If the school is fairly 
large, some administrative plan should be set up for the co-ordination and 
supervision of the program which might include a co-ordinator of student 
activities or a committee charged with these duties. Even the very small school 
will do well to organize a committee that will assist the principal in the 
administration and supervision of the program of student activities. 

In present-day junior high schools where there is a strong tendency to 
curricularize many of the activities which were formerly regarded as extra- 
class in their nature, the staff of the school will need to agree upon criteria 
by which it will determine what activities are to be included in the regularly 
scheduled daily program and which shall be considered extraclass in their 
nature. In some instances, activities will be hybrid in their nature; that is, 
they will take on some of the characteristics of a curricularized portion of the 
program and at the same time will exhibit some aspects of a true extracurricular 
activity. A good example is found in dramatics where a school schedules pupils 
into a dramatics class as a part of its regular daily schedule, but which also 
uses the same pupils to give plays in the evening to which an admission fee 
is charged. Any faculty that finds it is dealing with such situations must care- 
fully think through the many problems involved and be prepared to deal 
with them adequately if its program of extraclass activities is to be successful. 

Consideration of the foregoing leads to the inevitable conclusion that a 
program of extraclass activities which might be quite successful in one school 
may prove to be mediocre or a failure in another. On the other hand, certain 
types of extraclass activities probably should be present in most junior high 
schools in some form or other. Among these are the following: 

1. Student Council—A student council should be the basic student activities organi- 


zation in any secondary school. It probably provides the best means available for teaching 
at firsthand good habits of responsible citizenship. 
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2. The Home-room Program—In many junior high schools this has become curricu- 
larized, but in any situation it is a basic student activity through which pupils receive 
individual attention and guidance. 

3. Assemblies—Regular assemblies in some form seem to be absolutely essential 
4 to the building of genuine school spirit and to the successful integration of the entire 
school program, both curricular and extracurricular. Properly conducted, they can also do 
much to enlarge the cultural background of students and to develop and stimulate new 
and broader interests of pupils. 

4. Social Activities Program—aA social activities program is necessary to meet the 
basic developmental need of belonging. It helps each individual to maintain his self- 
esteem. A sound program of social activities is also necessary to prevent the undesirable 
features which usually accompany the presence of high-school fraternities and sororities. 

5. Student Clubs—A program of hobby and special interest clubs permits the school 
to provide training in the use of leisure time and to give students an opportunity to 
explore many avenues of activity. No junior high school can provide a sufficient range 
of activities within its regular program to meet the needs of all students in this respect. 
A good club organization with properly regulated participation seems to be necessary 
both as a means of exploration and of interest development. 

6. A Program of Intramural Athletics—Such a program is necessary because every 
adolescent needs the opportunity to participate in activities which provide wholesome 
competition. Such a program will offset many of the shortcomings inherent in a program 
of inter-scholastic competitive athletics and will provide recreational and physical values 
that can be obtained in no other way. 

7. Music Activities—Music plays such an important part in our modern life that 
every school should provide some outlet for the music interests and talents of pupils 
which cannot be provided in the regular schedule. 


Many principals and junior high-school leaders will immediately feel that 
' this list is incomplete. A great range of activities adapted to the needs of 

specific schools can be developed in terms of the needs of their respective 
A pupil populations and school communities. The fundamental principles given 
| in many places in literature dealing with the junior high-school activities 





program should be utilized in determining what extraclass activities are to be 
included in any local situation in addition to those given here. 
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WHAT FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING A 
MODERN SECONDARY-SCHOOL PLANT? 


CHAIRMAN: William L. Miller, Principal, Manual High School, Denver, 
Colorado 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Norman R. Loats, Principal, Riverview Gardens High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Leon S. Waskin, Chief, Division of Curriculum Services, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
L. H. Snader, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT L. FOOSE 


Ohne own experience with a building program prompts me to feel that 
the important factors to be considered in planning a modern secondary school 
plant are: the community, the educational program, the functional aspects, and 
the plant's location and aesthetic qualities. 

Obviously the first factor to be considered is the community which the school 
is to serve. What is its size and growth potential? What is its financial ability 
to support the school? What is its type and character? What are its expecta- 
tions for using the plant as a community center? 

As a key educational leader in the community, the secondary-school principal 
needs to be in the forefront of the planning for the new building. If he waits 
for others to make the decisions, they may be made with too little regard 
for the actual needs of the community. The result frequently is a plant he 
will be expected to operate under severe limitations. 

There is ample material in current professional literature to help principals 
embark upon scientific studies of projected pupil population. Most state 
departments are prepared to help in that respect. With his staff he needs to 
start his study as soon as he finds that a building program is a possibility. 
His position in the organization of the planning may be largely established 
by how well he is informed on that subject when the information is needed. 

Again he needs to understand the financial support his community can be 
expected to give a building program. He needs to be realistic in his planning 
with the staff so that there can be basic understanding of those limitations 
which must be placed on their ideas. Certainly he will want to keep his sights 
sufficiently high so that the plant will represent a school in which the com- 
munity can take pride for many years rather than one with obvious limitations 
which might have been avoided. 

A feeling for the type and character of the community is an important consid- 
eration since no plant will long satisfy its patrons if it does not reflect the 
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character of the community. As the concept of education for all American 

youth and school buildings for total community use takes hold, principals need 

to analyze and foresee the use to which their plants will be put. Is there a 

need for an auditorium which will be a community center for concerts, plays, 

7 and lectures? Will there be an adult education program to be housed? Will 

the townspeople need facilities for their own sports activities? Should there 

be facilities for serving dinners as well as for meeting places for local organi- 

zations? Will the school be a key location in disaster and civil defense plans? 

; All of these things should be clearly answered in the thinking of the principal 

as he analyzes the first factor—the community which his school will serve. 

The second important factor is the present and future educational program. 

Nothing can be more tragic than the picture of a staff's moving into a building 

which may be an architect's dream but fails to fit the program that it is 

designed to house. The principal needs to be the leader in the thinking which 

goes into the planning for those areas in which his particular school’s program 

‘ will need adequate space. How much room will be needed for library facilities ? 

How valuable and extensive is the music program, the speech, art, health, 

physical education, and guidance programs? How much space can be justified 

for them and their expansion? How extensive is the work in science, industrial 

arts, agriculture, the language arts, foreign languages, social studies, business 

a education—and how much change can be anticipated in the years ahead? 

No one should be in a better position than the principal to guide thinking in 
) regard to this second factor—the educational program. 

The third factor to be considered is the functional aspect of the plant. Can 
individual areas be used separately for ease and economy of operation? Can 
they be used in total with maximum student traffic ease? Are noisy areas 
properly placed to insulate their distractions from the rest of the school? Are 
classroom and special areas planned to insure flexibility of use and operation ? 
Are proper provisions made for the health and safety of those who will use 
the building? Are materials and equipment chosen with an eye toward easy 
and effective maintenance ? 

Here an experienced school architect can be of tremendous help. The 
principal cannot be expected to have all the answers on building construction, 
but he can be expected to provide the architect with the information as to 
how the education program should operate. He needs to consider all the 
things that will be involved. Unless he is prepared to visualize the program 
to be able to point out the pitfalls and to justify his requests, he has no right 
to complain about a poorly planned building which otherwise may result. 
An architect and the principal should be expected to understand and be pre- 
pared to work co-operatively toward a functional plant. 

The fourth factor, it seems to me, is the location and aesthetic qualities of 
the plant. Here the first consideration will be the site. The community, under 
the leadership of competent school people, needs to be educated on the value 
sae of the school program and how much the site is involved in it. The geographi- 
cal location, too, will determine in large measure the kind of architecture 
which will be most suitable. Schools in southern California have much to 
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recc.nmend them, but the wise principal in Maine needs to be able to point 
out limitations those same plans might have if they were transposed to his 
climate. 

School people have not always been as sensitive to the importance of 
aesthetic qualities in their plants as they may need to be. Proportionately, the 
cost of providing and furnishing attractive rooms is infinitesmal in the over- 
all construtcion cost, but the lasting satisfaction with that kind of facilities 
far outweighs the dissatisfaction which can occur with those which were 
poorly planned under the guise of saving a few dollars in the initial planning. 
If the principal is not prepared to defend his suggestions and recommendations 
in regard to the architecture and the aesthetic qualities of the plant, no one 
else can be expected to do it. 

A consideration of these four factors on the part of the school administrators 
should help to insure far better plans for modern secondary-school plants 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY J. MOORE 


Te opinions expressed in this article are the result of experiences in Long 
Beach, California—a city of 300,000. Since 1933 this city has passed through 
an earthquake, a depression, a war, and then had a most phenomenal growth 
in which the Lakewood area grew from 7,000 to 150,000 population in eight 
vears. This was accompanied by the largest home construction program on 
record. 

As a result of this rapid expansion, the voters of Long Beach had sub- 
scribed to three bond issues since 1946, amounting to approximately $45,- 
000,000. This did not solve our problem—we are still in need of three 
additional senior high schools, two junior high schools, some new elementary 
schools, and additions to many of the older buildings. 

As the parents and general public became more and more aware of our 
increasingly crowded classrooms, principals suggested that committees from 
the PTA and representatives of civic groups appear at the board meetings to 
urge that some action be taken to meet the impending disaster of half-day 
schooling. When newspaper publicity concerning these requests was deemed 
sufficient to have aroused the public interest to our needs, the date for the 
bond election was announced. 

The fall of the year was determined to be the most propitious time for 
an election as teachers are fresh from their summer vacations and parents are 
more likely to hold the schools in higher regard after having the youngsters 
on their hands during the summer vacation. 

The campaign committee organized a speakers’ bureau and, through the 
teachers, contacts were made with service clubs, church groups, labor organiza- 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, efc., which insured a busy schedule. Endorse- 


Harry J. Moore is Assistant Superintendent in charge of High Schools, Long Beach 
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ments were secured from 210 organizations in the community and over 10,000 
parents volunteered their services for a house-to-house campaign to get out 
the vote. When election day was over, we found that our bond issues of 
$32,500,000 had carried by a ratio of 8.2 to 1 and we were ready to start our 
building program. 

Rather than attempting to cover the general plan of the entire building 
program, I will describe the planning of a senior high school with a capacity 
of 3,000 on a 35-acre campus. 

The first step was to ask three of our senior high-school principals, working 
independently, to list the number of specific rooms and facilities that should 
be included in this high school. When these reports were made, the three 
principals and the assistant superintendent met to compare their recommenda- 
tions and agree on a final list which was used as the basis. for planning. 

A preliminary plan was drawn up by the assistant superintendent showing 
the relative location of classrooms, shops, gymnasium, auditorium, efc., with 
room dimensions or capacities. The architect then submitted his first general 
plan, which was reviewed by the assistant superintendent's committee of 
principals. Modifications were made as would facilitate the movement of 
traffic, such as making the library more accessible to the students of the social 
studies and English classes. 

Specifications for a standard classroom, science rooms, art rooms, gymnasium, 
shops, efc. were developed by special committees of teachers in these fields 
working under the direction of the special supervisors. In many cases these 
were duplications with some modifications of rooms in our more recent 
buildings. 

The second preliminary detailed plans were then submitted by the architect 
and were reviewed by the special committees, which were authorized to make 
such changes as they felt necessary, subject to the approval of the assistant 
superintendent These revised plans were returned to the architect who made 
the changes recommended and the plans were ready to be submitted for bids 
by the contractors. 

While we do not claim that these plans contain anything that is necessarily 
new or revolutionary, here are some of the things which were incorporated in 
them: all the administrative offices are grouped around a central clerical pool, 
which we believe gives us an efficient use of our clerical staff; classrooms 
and halls are acoustically treated; science rooms and cooking rooms are placed 
) on the second floors so that their distinctive aromas do not filter into other 

classrooms; art rooms and athletic facilities are oriented with respect to the 

sunlight; all classroom cupboards are placed on inside walls adjacent to the 

Y lockers in the halls, which makes it possible to recess classroom doors so that 
they do not open so as to impede traffic in the halls; the halls are tiled to 

a height above the tops of the lockers; the gymnasium, natatorium, and dress- 

ing rooms are designed not only for student use but also for public use in 

, the evenings and Saturdays; and our attendance office is designed so that 
pupils may enter and leave from an outside door, thereby avoiding congestion 
in the halls. Since the parking of student and faculty automobiles in the 
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vicinity of the school constitutes more or less of a nuisance to the neighbors, 
adequate parking facilities are provided on the school grounds. 

If we have been reasonably successful in planning school buildings in Long 
Beach, I think it is largely due to one thing; namely, that the teachers, the care- 
takers, and the administrators have worked hand in hand with the architects. 
The result has been the development of functional buildings designed to meet 
our particular needs. 


HOW CAN THE RESULTS OF TESTS BE USED MOST EFFECTIVELY? 


CHAIRMAN: John O. Fry, Principal, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Julius H. Mueller, Principal, Weston High School, Weston, Massachusetts 
George Lipscomb, Principal, Gladewater Junior-Senior High School, Glade- 
water, Texas 


Summary of the presentation made by G. F. WALTER 


Te effective use of any test results will certainly depend upon the purpose 
for which the test was administered. This presentation will cover only the 
final use made of results in a high school handling only college preparatory 
work. The various uses made throughout the preceding years belong to the 
curriculum people and guidance counselors. This time of the year the prin- 
cipal has his hands full of recommendations for colleges. What he says may 
make or break the youngster’s chances for college. He has an obligation to 
the student, the college, and his own conscience. It isn't an easy task to know 
over 200 boys intimately enough to make a recommendation without the 
assistance of test results. 

In my opinion there are three types of tests essential for the principal, 
along with an academic record, co-curricular activity list, plus some knowledge 
of the outside work or specific home conditions. Certainly the mental ability 
tests will give some idea of the student's potentialities, and these results should 
head the list. There are a number of these tests available and sometimes the 
scores make one wonder why a chap can be so low in class, yet score so high 
on the test. Without this type of a test a principal would certainly do an 
injustice to some student who has encountered outside difficulties. You are 
all familiar with the student, who did not measure up to his abilities in high 
school, yet the results from college make you open your eyes. If you do not 
use these test results in your recommendations, you are missing an opportunity 
to help some of those who get a late start in making grades toward class rank. 

The two scores on these tests are worth your consideration. Certainly the 


The Rev. G. F. Walter, O.P., is Principal of the Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
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score on the quantitative side should have a direct bearing on your recommend- 
ing a boy for an engineering course in college, and vice versa, on the linguistic 
score. 

: The results on various preference tests will help you get into the mind of 
| the student. You will see good grades in mathematics on the record, yet little 
‘ interest in computation or science in the test result. Even with his ability in 
the subject matter, one doubts whether the boy would ever be happy as an 
engineer. A glance back at some of your college transfers will confirm this. 
You have all encountered parents who are trying to make an engineer out 
of someone who has no desire to follow in his father’s shoes. These test 
results will come to your aid in convincing the parent that the boy's happiness 
is more important than the temporary existence of a business. 

Some youngsters and their parents seem to be of the opinion that the boy 
can take a test, and the result will show what he will be. As long as we 
have free wills in a free country, no test result is going to tell our students 
what work he must do. At the most, any test is intended only to be of 
constructive guidance to him and those entrusted with helping him to find a 
happy life. If he must earn a living, why not do it the way which will be 
easiest and happiest for him. We principals can use these cest results to 
point out to the student, the parent, and the college what seems to us to be 
otf the way with the help of Almighty God. 





Summary of the presentation made by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


= results can be used most effectively when we have a system of 
quantifying all such information that will make the data comparable, and thus 
permit the comparison of performance for particular students as well as for 
groups of students. We would not limit our discussion to the results of 
standardized tests alone, but would include the great variety of instruments and 
procedures used in the evaluating process. For example, we would think about 
such evaluative criteria as teacher-made tests and quizzes, department-wide tests, 
system-wide tests, and standardized tests. 

It is evident that some courses produce outcomes of a different nature from 
those normally included in test results. For example, a teacher of home 
economics might haye to evaluate her pupils in terms of skills—how well a 
dress is made or a series of menus is planned. A shop teacher or a teacher 
of fine arts might face a similar problem. There is a place for all these varied 
approaches to the matter of making valid judgments’ concerning educational 
outcomes. 

To use these results most effectively, then, we need a system of comparable 
measures that is simple to understand; that will permit relating one element 
to another either graphically or statistically in terms of correlation coefficient, 
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and that will have a rational basis that makes it appeal to teachers with widely 
divergent backgrounds of training and experience. 

Fortunately, the teachers of Concord have come into such a common back- 
ground and understanding through the services of Dr. Walter N. Durost of 
Boston University, our consultant in testing. This common ground in evalu- 
ating test results is the use of the stanine. This is a word coined from sta for 
standard and nine for nine. Actually, the stanine is a normalized standard 
score with a mean of five points and a standard deviation of two. In addi- 
tion to the digits from one to nine inclusive, there will be a zero value and 
a value of ten, each representing the extreme one per cent of the population 
in opposite directions. These extremes are used only when the system is 
applied to large numbers. 

It is possible to use stanines wherever data may be arranged in rank order. 
In other words, they can be used to transform ratings, ranks, raw scores, or, 
in fact, any kind of information that will serve to serialize the performance 
of any particular group. Stanines are easy to understand and to set up. Once 
ranked data, whether test scores or any other information are available, it is 
only necessary to look into a table to determine how many individuals should 
fall at each stanine level. Such a table has been prepared and can be used 
with any number of cases. Stanines can be explained even to persons without 
any statistical background whatsoever by making use of simple graphic devices 
based upon the characteristics of the normal curve. 

Once a set of data is transformed into stanines, the results are comparable 
with any other set of stanines for the same group. Thus, the teacher of 
English who wants to include in her evaluation of a student's performance the 
outcomes of two or three essays or themes as well as his performance in an 
objective locally made test, plus, perhaps, the results of standardized tests 
in the mechanics of English can do so by using stanines to make all data so 
comparable. 

Stanines also permit statistical manipulation without serious loss of refine- 
ment and precision, but their use simplifies many procedures otherwise con- 
sidered complex. Stanines can be used in establishing local norms, in combin- 
ing quantified information into composite scores for prognostic purposes, for 
maintaining progress records, for counseling and guiding individual students, 
and for reporting pupil progress to the home. Test results can be used most 
effectively, therefore, by means of stanines. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT ? 


CHAIRMAN: Eric H. Johnson, Director, Ulinois Curriculum Program, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


DICUSSANTS: 
Rayburn W’. Cadwallader, Principal, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
M. C. Howd, Principal, Burris School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT N. BUSH 


i heart of the educational process is the relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil. One of the most powerful forces affecting the manner 
in which the teacher and his pupils work together is his relationship with 
the principal. This profound importance to the teacher of his relationship 
with his administrator emerges as one of the major findings of the inter- 
disciplinary case studies of school life in which we have now for more than 
a decade been engaged at Stanford University." 

This brief report draws upon data from these studies to depict the role of 
the teacher as seen by teachers and principals and the role of the principal 
as seen by principals and teachers, particularly as these perceptions bear upon 
the improvement of teaching. 


THE TEACHING ROLE 


The teaching role as perceived by teachers is that a teacher is supposed to 
devote his energies mainly to teaching pupils as best he can. Once the 
curriculum plan is decided upon, as it must and should be, the teacher's task 
is to bring it to life in the classroom by methods that are strictly his own 
affair. The teacher regards the teaching of pupils as important work and 
engages in a constant battle to keep academic standards high. 

While the administrator accepts the view that the main role of the teacher 
is to instruct pupils, he adds the proviso, “in such a manner that everyone, 
especially parents, are happy about it." What is best for the pupil and the 
immediate teaching situation is the dominant concern of the teacher, whereas 
the satisfaction of many other individuals and groups looms large in the 
mind of the administrator. The administrator's view also differs from the 
teacher's in the extent to which he believes that all teachers should follow a 
common curriculum and use a similar methodology; for example, all tenth- 
grade world history in the system ought to follow the same general lines. 
‘For the report on the first of these studies see Robert Nelson Bush, The Teacher-Pupil 
Relationship, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1954. 
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In his role as co-ordinator, the administrator finds it more convenient when 
teachers are teaching the same things by similar methods. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 


The principal accepts the official definition of his role as a line officer. 
He is to organize and manage the school as its reasonable head. His duty 
is to keep the school running as smoothly as possible according to the estab- 
lished policies and procedures of the school district. The second major 
dimension of his role, as the principal sees it, is to act out the foregoing 
central role that everyone is disturbed as little as possible. It is the business 
of the principal to keep everyone happy. To resolve the conflicts that con- 
tinually appear between this first and second dimension of his role, the 
principal feels the need for the wisdom of Solomon. Here is the real strain 
upon his character and the acid test of his capacity as an administrator. The 
third major strand in the administrator's definition of his role relates to his 
function as an educational leader, to his responsibility for the improvement 
of instruction and the development of the curriculum. In many ways he 
views this as the heart of his job, but, unfortunately, the demands of the other 
two strands of his work are so great that he finds himself with little or no 
time to spend on what he considers to be most important. This problem is 
one of the most frustrating aspects of the principal's position, according to 
the evidence thus far collected. 

The teacher's view of the administrative role emphasizes the second strand, 
that of keeping people happy, especially teachers. The principal is to act 
as their champion and to look after their welfare. The principal is to be a 
buffer—or protector—from the central administrator and from forces outside 
of the school. Teachers also state that they want specific, concrete help in 
their teaching, and that they obtain very little of this from their administrators. 
One of the puzzling contradictions is the testimony that the teacher through 
desiring assistance with problems as they occur in the classroom yet insists 
that the classroom is his castle. Perhaps this is partially explained in that a 
considerable amount of what appears to administrators to be resistance to their 
efforts to help teachers improve the curriculum and their teaching stems from 
the fact that administrators appear to teachers to be more bent upon realizing 
their own particular brand of education than upon understanding what the 
teacher is trying to do and then helping him to accomplish this more effectively. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic condition uncovered by the research suggests the necessity for 
recognizing at once that the principle of individual differences applies to 
teachers as well as to pupils; and the even more startling conclusion that it 
applies also to administrators! According to the data, administrators tend 
to emphasize one or another of the three aspects of their roles, typed as 
(1) managers, (2) harmonizers and stabilizers, or (3) innovators. The way 
in which the manager type proceeds to establish relationships with his faculty 
for promoting instructional improvement is quite different from that of the 
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harmonizer type of principal. The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that different types of teachers respond differently in terms of their own needs 
and desires in teaching to the different types of administrators. 

The implication of this complexity of types of teachers and types of admin- 
istrators and of differing perceptions of the teaching and administrative roles 
is that sound generalizations about the problem are likely to emerge only 
slowly. The principal who wishes to discharge his responsibility for educational 
leadership will need to diagnose his own school and community carefully, 
taking into account its history and traditions. He will need to assess correctly 
his own strengths and the type of role he is capable of fulfilling, and, having 
established what is needed in his school, proceed to work realistically in terms 
of the variables suggested above. 


Summary of the presentation made by M. M. BLACK 


ieee our chief purpose in education is to develop each student to his 
highest potential, we must provide for continuous improvement of instruction. 
Much improvement has been made, and various techniques have been used 
in achieving it. The old-style, autocratic superintendent, who issued directives 
and demanded daily lesson plans, brought about slow but continuous improve- 
ment even though the individual teacher was not given much credit nor 
asked for advice. 

Today, however, we realize that real improvement in instruction comes 
about through the co-operative efforts of an entire staff. The question under 
discussion implies that teachers and administrators have different roles to play 
in the improvement of instruction. It is true there is a peer, or status, relation- 
ship; and perhaps it is from this point of view that we should examine our 
question, “What should be the relationship of teachers and administrators for 
instructional improvement ?”’ 

The word relationship is being interpreted in this discussion in its broadest 
sense: first, as human relations; second, as working conditions. 

What does make a teacher enter enthusiastically into her school program? 
What incentives stimulate her to dynamic teaching? What atmosphere releases 
creative thinking? What climates arouses in her a desire for better techniques 
and more effective methods? What ensures ‘‘on-growing” instruction? 

The key to that magic is the principal. The responsibiltiy for setting the 
stage for optimum improvement of instruction is the principal's. He must 
be the motivating and the unifying force and also a helpful one. He is the 
force within! 

With the school philosophy and objectives based upon democratic prin- 
ciples, it is imperative that our methods of arriving at goals and solving 
problems follow the same pattern we are teaching our students: all participat- 
ing, all co-operating. The program cannot be a thing handed down, but 


M. M. Black is Principal of the Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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something growing out of the thinking of the teachers and out of classroom 
experiences—ideas that, percolator fashion, bubble up from the enthusiasm of 
teacher and pupil, pass up and through the administration, and trickle down 
again, only to renew the cycle again and again, increasing in strength with 
each revolution. 

For a program of this kind, a principal must establish a two-way communi- 
cation with his staff. An air of friendliness, ‘‘at easeness,’ and an attitude 
of “eagerness to be of help” are green-light signals for the most retiring 
teacher. 

If a teacher is ever to exercise her full potential, the principal must see 
that she feels secure. She must be free from fear from above, from criticism 
of mistakes made. She must be free from group pressure, if possible. Any 
new teacher coming into a system should be a welcome member of this huge 
educational co-operative, tremendously rich in its manifold intellectual capa- 
cities and its untapped potentialities. 

The principal should be very slow to criticize, kind and fair always, firm 
when necessary if the problem does not dissolve itself. If the morale of the 
staff is high, the spirit of the group will correct most deficiencies. 

A principal is eager to have his staff initiate ideas, and, if philosophically 
sound, to share in the responsibility of promoting them. If a change should 
come, the faculty is prepared well in advance of the need, given reasons for 
the change, and often given an opportunity to express an opinion. A great 
strength is his if he has the ability to reject an idea yet respect the person 
who suggests it. 

The principal should know his teachers. He should recognize the individual 
contribution to be made by each teacher—her previous experience, study, and 
cultural back ground. He should strive constantly to have teachers in the 
places where they can do their most effective work, make their greatest 
contribution, and be happy. He should have discernment to recognize in his 
teachers weaknesses and strengths in their understanding of truths and honesty 
of purpose. 

It is the principal's responsibility to create better learning situations through 
various administrative devices, such as block scheduling and the Big Brother 
Plan. A block is composed of groups of students that remain contant as they 
go to three subject-matter areas—English, history, and science. The teachers 
of these three areas are given one period daily to share the counseling and 
progress problems of the students and to discuss techniques found successful 
with the group. The Big Brother Plan is another device found to create 
better learning situations. At the beginning of the year an experienced teacher 
is asked to serve as big brother or sister to a new teacher, assisting throughout 
the year in orienting the new teacher in routing, materials, and techniques of 
teaching if requested. 

Likewise, it is the principal's concern to provide special techniques for solv- 
ing teacher problems. Time for teachers to work together can dissolve many 
problems. An opportunity for a teacher to visit another teacher who is strong 
in a particular skill is another. In this area the principal must be willing to 
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give released time for teachers to improve themselves. The board of education 
must be willing to pay for substitutes. The principal should provide depart- 
ments and/or committees time to study the validity of materials and techniques 
developed through in-service education processes. 

Furthermore, he should effect integration of work in departments through 
committees appointed to evaluate instruction. 

The principal should assist teachers in keeping the two-way avenue between 
the school and the community open for the flow of ideas. CEP classes and 
accelerated science classes frequently have civic and industrial leaders to speak 
before their groups. The principal is able to get key men for these interviews. 

It is the perogative of the principal, who should be responsive to the needs 
of the school in relation to a changing community, to remove obstacles for 
teachers who are working out new ideas and techniques of this nature. For 
example, a teacher wants to take a class on a field trip. The principal will 
approve the trip provided students making the field trip have the consent of 
the teachers of those classes they will miss. The principal occasionally needs 
to give the same kind of assistance in regard to curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 

The principal should keep the total picture constantly before him. It is 
the orchestration that is important: everybotly co-ordinated; everybody playing 
his part. The result: a synchronized whole, a single impression. 

To summarize, optimum improvement of instruction can be effected if the 
leadership of the group 


1. Keeps faith in the maximum potential of both teachers and students 

2. Encourages participation and co-operation 

3. Concerns itself with developing a feeling of “togetherness,” mutual good will, 
intelligent freedom 

4. Concerns itself with developing a respect for ideas, ideals, and personalities 

5. Desires to commend others for good work 

6. Creates opportunity for professional growth 

7. Believes that each teacher is a positive force, a power unlimited 

8. Never looks down but across-—as man to man. 


There is wholesomeness in democratic participation by and co-operation of 
many; strength in many minds studying facts and thinking through school 
problems; and the atmosphere created by this interplay of thought and action 
which is conducive to better teaching, learning, experimentation, and the 
improvement of instruction. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL IN 
CIVIL DEFENSE? 


CHAIRMAN: Raymond F. Michalak, Principal, North Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Carl L. Graham, Principal, Mechanicsburg High School, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
E. W. Campbell, Assistant Superintendent, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington 


Summary of the presentation made by MARGUERITE R. JUCHEM 


Te schools are a vital part of the structure of the American way of 
life, and, through them, the basic principles of our democracy should be 
stressed, along with the methods of preserving these cherished ideals. We are 
living in a world of international tensions—a world divided into what we call 
free nations on the one hand and a group of communistic nations on the 
other. These two opposing ideologies are competing against one another 
throughout the world, and those nations which are among the free nations 
must be prepared to ward off any type of attack perpetrated by those who 
follow the communistic track, whether the attack be on the minds of men 
or on the lands in which they live. 

In order to meet any attack of this nature, the Congress of the United 
States has provided for the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Among 
other things, this public law provides that a program of education stressing 
citizenship and survival techniques be promoted through all educational 
channels, including the schools. Under the plan of organization, the states 
are given the responsibility for implementing civil defense programs and for 
making them effective within their several subdivisions. 

According to definition, schools and school districts are political sub- 
divisions, and are, therefore, responsible for projecting a type of organization 
suitable to their needs. There is no doubt that a well-organized community, 
including the school community, can help to prevent a great loss of life in 
any disaster, whether it be a fire, flood, or atomic attack. Even though a school 
may not be in a target area, it may find it necessary to prepare itself as a 
mutual aid center to give food, shelter, and medical attention to evacuees 
from areas more directly affected by a catastrophe. 

The primary function of the school is the education of children and youth 
for the privileges and responsibilities of living in a democracy. Any changes 
made to include civil defense in the instructional program must be made in 
the light of this primary function. Schools should, however, extend their 
services to meet problems which may arise as the result of an emergency. 


Marguerite R. Juchem is Consultant in Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Denver, Colorado. 
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Civil defense measures should include determination of the type of civil 
defense area in which the school is located and preparation for following 
necessary procedures for protection of life and property. Civil defense can 
be the springboard for developing constructive citizenship, as it presents a new 
realization of democracy for our times. It calls for universal education, de- 
voted not only to self-preservation but also to mutual safety, welfare, and 
international understanding. 

Increased emphasis should’ be placed on such areas as first aid, accident 
prevention, home nursing, and other courses which would help students 
develop a feeling of security through knowing what to do and how to do it 
in case of emergency. Additional emphasis should be placed on the teaching of 
American history. Students should be given opportunities to practice demo- 
cratic processes so they will have a good understanding and appreciation of 
our American heritage. The civil defense virtues of self-discipline, sacrifice, 
and service are basic in character building and citizenship development. 

Every area of the curriculum lends itself to a well-planned civil defense 
program. Health and physical education, science, world history, agriculture 
and home economics, art and industrial arts—all may have implications in 
civil defense, from the development of sound minds and bodies, clear thinking, 
and understanding of world problems to the contribution of the products of 
art and vocational skills—posters, identification tags, models for air-raid 
shelters, and splints and other first aid supplies. 

Students from every part of Colorado attended the Civil Defense Student- 
Teacher-Administrator Conference at the University of Colorado in November. 
The conference was an outgrowth of activity at the Boulder High School 
where the student committee felt there was an immediate need for students 
of all schools to champion the cause of civil defense. Examples of how per- 
sonal effort on the part of students developed working civil defense programs 
were explained by representatives of two high schools—one at Boulder and 
the other in Evergreen, a mountain community west of Denver. In these 
schools, student committees developed active, .informative programs for both 
school and community. At Boulder, a high-school manual, available to other 
Colorado high schools, was prepared on how to organize and implement a 
civil defense program. Evergreen’s schools is included in the county-wide 
warning system originating in the sheriff's office. 

Consensus of the student sections of the conference was that the student 
had a definite role in civil defense, including acquaintance with its organiza- 
tion, acquisition of necessary knowledge and skills, possible assistance with 
shelters and facilities within the school and as auxiliary workers, and stimu- 
lation of interest and enthusiasm. Students recommended publication of a 
directory of useful resources in every community; annual meetings and organ- 
ization of a permanent Teenage Civil Defense Council; procurement of films 
from the state civil defense office; and publication of a civil defense news- 
paper. Students were particularly concerned about the role of the rural school. 

Every girl and boy has a personal responsibility to make his individual 
contribution to the total welfare of his country. Upon the youth of today 
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depends the continuation of the democratic principles necessary to a free 
people everywhere. 

By becoming acquainted with the principles of a civil defense program and 
its organization, young people may assist in many ways in civil defense. They 
can learn the skills which further self-preservation and the safety of others, 
serve in the auxiliary defense units, and practice in their everyday living the 
art of being good citizens. 

A nation will be as strong tomorrow as its children are strong today. The 
child who is physically fit, mentally alert, and emotionally well balanced stands 
ready to meet emergencies. The programs in our schools should be so designed 
as to work toward the development of these qualities in all our children. In 
so doing, America will remain the forward nation she is today and will 
be able to continue to provide a good life for her people. 


Summary of the presentation made by DANA B. ROBLEE 


‘Te moral responsibility for physical welfare of pupils and staff is a 
serious matter; and safety is taught in most schools. In every course, where 
physical harm might result from carelessness, care and avoidance of danger 
become part of the teaching program. When a disastrous flood or tornado 
endanger a school, proper action for the safety of personnel and property is 
planned. I shall assume that the local administration has recognized this 
protective responsibility and is taking appropriate action in relation to all 
probable dangers, whatever they may be. 

The over-riding, dominant reason for this social device called school is the 
educational experiences it provides. The school curriculum gradually evolved 
in America as educational needs became felt by society. It is a reflection of 
what society has conceived to be useful preparatory experiences for young 
people. That which is recognized as providing such constructive educational 
experience—learnings—has always found a place, a role in our schools. There 
is no place within the school program for any activity which does not con- 
tribute to the education of the pupils. It shouldn't be there unless its presence 
is justified in terms of educational worth. 

Civil defense requires, for effectiveness, that the civilian population of 
America possess sound interpersonal and intergroup attitudes which are pro- 
tective in the best sense, social and technological understanding focused on 
protection, and the psychological and physical skills to translate those attitudes 
and knowledges into dynamic action. These, with their many implications, 
have educational worth either in peace-time, in cold-war, or hot-war days. They 
point up the educational facets of civil defense in today’s world. And as such, 
their development is worthy of a role in the secondary-school program. 

To develop these protective competencies, so necessary in civil defense, is 
to promote a meaningful “protective citizenship’ program. This doesn't 


Dana B. Roblee was formerly Civil Defense Education Officer in the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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include all desirable interpersonal and intergroup attitudes; only those relating 
to protection of other persons and other groups are involved. It does not 
include all social and technological knowledge, nor all psychological and 
physical skills; it encompasses only attitudes, knowledges, and skills that 
contribute to protection. It is not all of education though it does have an 
implicit relationship to the total constellation of social and technological ex- 
periences which make up the school program. Protective citizenship does not 
seem to be adaptable to definitive Collections of subject matter to be taught as 
separate courses. Rather, it permeates thinking throughout the academic 
community. 

William Shunk, as superintendent of the Waterford Township Schools, 
Pontiac, Michigan, related the school's preparation for a civil defense emergency 
to the daily teaching of desirable social behavior. He stated: 

We do not attempt to teach honesty by giving a course in honesty. We do it by 
constantly working to teach honesty in a thousand different ways throughout the school 
day. In much the same way we must train for emergencies. Let us take a careful look 
at our own school systems—watching how well we are carrying out these daily activities 
that train for group and individual action in time of emergency.! 

McMahon, in the Elementary School Journal, saw the utilization of civil 
defense as a resource for teaching. She listed various attitudes, understandings, 
and skills which were illustrative of those “which pupils can be stimulated to 
develop by purposeful teaching of selected units on civil defense.’’? 

Treating civil defense as an educational resource. Crary introduced his topic 
with the statement, “Rapidly shifting currents of political, economic, and social 


life present educational opportunity." He considered the new experiences of 
citizenship in the atomic age as forming “worthwhile guidelines for considera- 
tion or as working hypotheses around which to build certain educational ex- 
periences for today’s youth.’’ 

In an article published at a later date, Crary referred to possibilities for 
enrichment of specific subject matters areas through civil defense learnings. 
Following the pithy statement, “. . . After all, the principal function of educa- 


tional institutions is to educate,” the author went on to assert, “In whatever 
ways social scientists are teaching deeper understandings of the nature of our 
interdependent society, they are fitting youth better to understand their obliga- 
tions in today’s world.”’4 

Gillette showed that responsibilities for civil defense education in science 
appears to differ only in change of emphasis and wider acceptance of modern 
resources, “. . . from those responsibilities already accepted by forward-looking 
science teachers throughout America."’® 


1William Shunk. Nations Schools, 47:3. “arch 1961, p. 33. 

*Clara P. McMahon. “Civil Defense and Zducationa!l Goals.” Elementary School Journal, 
53 :440-2; April 1953, p. 44. 

‘Ryland W. Crary. “Curriculum Adaptation to Changing Needs.” School Life, 35:157; 
September 1953, p. 157 

*“Civil Defense as a Subject Matter Resource in Undergraduate Instruction.”” Educational 
Record, 356:145-9; April 1954, p. 146. 

*B. Frank Gillette. “Science Education in a National Emergency.” National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, 37:198-203; January 1953, p. 199. 
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Listing a set of problems for teaching emergency feeding in parallel with 
corresponding objectives, experiences, and references, Smith and White con- 
sidered the specific contribution of the homemaking teacher in case of a 
community disaster.* 

Referring to civil defense plans, Heinig raised the question, “Can we permit 
educational services to children to be diminished?” After reviewing many 
related questions, she concludes: 

We can assist civil defense planners by finding ways to direct our emergency efforts 
along lines which will have enduring positive values, which give us a heightened sense 
of devotion to our fellow citizens and to our nation, which will in fact raise our morale, 
strengthen our community life, and give us the greatest possible measure of emotional 
security.7 

Referring to broadened civic responsibilities in present day living, Educa- 
tional Sociology states, “It has been a major factor in the increasing emphasis 
upon social values, in the expanding of the curriculum, and in relating the 
school more closely to the community—local, national, and world-wide." The 
author later asserts, ‘The broader concept of protective citizenship may be a 
more continuing basis for co-operative planning.”’® 

The pervasive educational concept that permeates these references, as well as 
dozens of others which might be suggested, is succintly expressed in the con- 
solidated report prepared by committees of our National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and the Department of Elementary-School Principals 
(NEA). That report charges, in part, “The principal as the educational leader 
of his school should give emphasis to the importance of integrating civil 
defense instructional materials into the framework of his present curricular 
offerings . . . it [civil defense} should be appropriately included at the many 
points in the total curriculum where its utilization is consistent with on-going 
classroom activities . . .""® That is the role of civil defense education in the 
secondary school. 

And to you, fellow educators, I leave this word of advice—advice I am 
sure you will take because you are already living by it. When you are ap- 
proached by any group—social, economic, or governmental—don’t let them 
sell you a bill of goods. Study its merit, look at its educational implications, 
make up your own mind. Remember, whatever makes educational sense is 
good for America. 

*Carrie E. Smith and Beatrice H. White. “Teaching Unit on Emergency Feeding in the 
House.” Practical Home Economics, 31:267; May 1953, p. 26. 

"Christine M. Heinig. “Civil Defense Needs and Positive Values.” American Association 
of University Women Journal, 44:75-7; January 1951, p. 77. 

*Brown, Francis J. Educational Sociology. New York: Pountion Sal, Inc. 1954. P. 403 


*“Civil Defense and the School Principal.” Nati iati of Secondary-School 
Principale Bulletin, 36:188; Ooctober 1952, p. 17. 
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Summary of the presentation made by PHILIP H. VERCOE 


, to recent reports, the full confidential information on the 
tremendous power of the latest H-bomb tests are so frightening as to influence 
our government to avoid war, short of an act of war by an enemy power, no 
matter how provacative the international situation becomes. This new bomb 
is so powerful that there is almost no place on the globe where it may be 
safely tested. A single powerful H-bomb can now wipe out all but the very 
largest cities. It is also recognized that Russia has bombs of equal power and 
the planes to deliver them. It is ridiculous to assume that in an attack by 
Russia, she would send over anything but the bombs of the most powerful 
type. It is equally ridiculous for schools, or cities, to bring out of moth-balls 
the civilian defense programs prepared during World War II and expect them 
to work. This presentation is made in an effort to face realistically the prob- 
lem of protecting the students in our schools in the event of an enemy attack. 
Here are the choices as I see them. 


1. Plan To Evacuate Your Building 

Evacuate your school if an adequate warning is given. Fit your plan for 
evacuation with the local defense plan. This means to consult your local 
civilian defense committee on the route your students will take. There is not 
time here to describe the organization internally, but each classroom teacher 
is a leader in charge of each member of the class she is teaching at the time 
the signal is given. Each teacher's classes should be organized with student 
assistants taking assigned and specific responsibilities. If you have a neurotic 
teacher or one incapable of disciplined leadership under stress, you should 
anticipate how you will meet that situation. You will note that no suggestion 
for sending pupils home is made here. The most recent plans for evacuation of 
cities are to evacuate schools as units. To send pupils home would be to waste 
valuable time. Schools which have their own bus transportation systems should 
incorporate the use of such buses in the evacuation plan. 

An important consideration is how students should dress to come to school. 
If the international situation suggests the imminence of war, at that time it 
would make sense to insist that students always come to school properly 
clothed and shod. At the present time many students are transported to 
school and they dress accordingly. 


2. Alternate Plan for Remaining in the Building 

Organize to remain in the building if a warning too short to evacuate the 
building is given. Your school should have a defense committee composed 
of a director who should be a member of your staff. This should not be the 
principal; his effectiveness should not be restricted to any specific tasks as 
he should be available for all kinds of emergencies. There should be a deputy 
director, also a staff member. Your community should be represented on the 


Philip H. Vercoe is Principal of the Central High School, Flint, Michigan. 
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committee, these could be members of the PTA. One or two students and 
your school engineer should complete the committee. The chief function of 
the committee is to construct the over-all defense plan. These plans should 
include the location of refuge areas within the building, the type of warning 
device to be used, determining the necessary supplies, plans for feeding, first 
aid, and specific instructions to the janitors as to shutting off gas mains and 
steam lines. If there is a defense director for the entire school system, these 
plans should be reviewed with him and a copy of your plans, including the 
membership of your committee, should be filed with him. Any changes in 
your plans or changes in your committee should be reported to him. 


3. The Curriculum and Defense Information 


A school that is adequately prepared must be informed on the essentials 
for survival. Teachers and students should have information about the de- 
structive power of the hydrogen bomb and the steps to take to survive. The 
school defense committee and the principal should decide on the type of 
information to be disseminated and the place where such instruction should 
occur. This information should be of three types: (1) how does the individual 
protect himself ?, (2) home protection exercises, and (3 the role of the indi- 
vidual in the school defense plan. 

The gymnasium or health classes should give instruction in first aid to all 
students. Similarly, every teacher should possess such knowledge. It seems 
to this speaker that a reasonable requirement of all graduates of teacher- 
training institutions should now include completion of a course in first aid. 

The question naturally arises as to how much of the program a school 
should put into practice at this time. While one cannot make any uniform 
answer, I would say that it depends on your community. All schools in critical 
target areas, it seems to me, should establish all three phases of the program 
outlined here. The objective of the next war will be against large population 
areas to destroy the will to resist. Thus all large cities are critical targets. 
Smaller, rural communities will face another problem, that of caring for the 
influx from the heavy populated areas. 
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WHAT PROMISING IMPROVEMENTS ARE BEING MADE IN ORGAN.- 
IZING AND ADMINISTERING THE SIX-YEAR SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Clyde Martin, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Arthur W. Kairott, Principal, Glastonbury High School, Glastonbury, 
Connecticut 
L. S. Vanderford, Principal, Pike County High School, Brundidge, Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES GRADY 


At OUR Milwaukee Convention last year we had a very fine sectional 
meeting dealing with the problems of the six-year school. Emmet J. Hasty, 
Principal of Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa, and Arthur 
R. Partridge, Principal of Winfield High School, Winfield, Kansas, presented 
excellent papers for our consideration. It is my hope and desire that this 
meeting might be a continuation of the meeting last year and that perhaps 
those of us concerned with the six-year school will plan to get together at all 
future meetings. 

The State Department of Education in Oklahoma does not recognize a 
six-year school primarily on account of the financial structure of the school 
program, yet some 227 schools actually are six-year schools. At the present 
time, I make two accrediting reports, one for grades 7-8-9 and another for 
grades 10-11-12. I have suggested to the state officials that the six-year school 
should be given proper recognition and be considered as a school unit. When 
school officials are permitted to make one report, we will tend to have a 
better organization and administration. 

One of the most promising improvements made by our schools is the 
elimination of the extra graduation or promotion. We have not had an 
exercise celebrating the completion of the eighth or ninth grade in six years. 
If schooling is to be a continuous process, surely we should eliminate as many 
breaks as possible in the normal school life of the boy and girl. It is difficult 
to make any ceremonial change, but often such change is necessary if we are 
to make proper progress. - 

The six-year school has a most unusual opportunity in counseling and 
guidance. Each home-room teacher in our school starts with a group of 
students as they enter the seventh grade and continues with them until they 
are graduated from the school. She has an opportunity to grow and develop 
with them. Surely we can do a better job with our students if we know them 
and are interested in their problems. We have an opportunity that does not 
exist in any other type of a secondary school. 





Charles Grady is Principal of the Southeast High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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All are aware that the success of any school is dependent to a great extent 
on the teaching personnel of the school. It has often been said that, if you 
have good teachers, you will have a good school. Other things being equal, the 
best qualified individual will make the best teacher. By requiring all faculty 
members to meet the standards of high-school teaching, we have been able 
to have a better trained staff. By following this procedure, we have improved 
the part of our school affecting the younger students. This is the division which 
many think is the stepchild of the six-year organization. In order to avoid 
this criticism, we try to think of our smaller students as the affect the total 
school program. One thing that we do is schedule the younger students in 
the first of our three lunch periods. We also segregate this group in the 
assignment of lockers. 


Much has been written about the over-emphasis of atheltics in our schools. 
We think we have corrected this problem to some extent. We do not have 
competitive junior high-school athletic teams, but instead have “B” and “C” 
teams on which ninth-grade boys may play. We have intramural games for 
the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. We feel that many ninth-grade boys 
should have an opportunity to participate in some form of limited competition. 
Practically all of their games are played in the afternoon where no admission 
is charged. Several years ago the National Education Association suggested 
that, if the athletic programs had an educational value, the program should 
be paid for by the local board of education and not financed out of gate 
receipts. Soon after this article was published it was called to the attention 
of our superintendent of schools with the notation that, should the board of 
education of Oklahoma City wish to try the NEA program on limited scale, 
we would like to be the first school to try out such a program. As yet such a 
program has never been attempted, but we are working in that direction, 
trying to make it possible for all students who want to have a part in our 
athletic program to do so, whether it be as a participant or spectator. 


Summary of the presentation made by HERBERT B. SMITH 


; Or nee administrators find themselves, today, in the midst 
of a period in which their programs are being re-examined and re-evaluated. 
It is not the first time that their programs have been subjected to the attacks 
of the laymen who support our schools. It is not the first time that their 
conformity to the findings of scientific investigation has been challenged by 
progressive educators. These attacks have always resulted in a modification 
of educational purpose, policy, and procedure. We doubt, therefore, that there 
can any longer be questions in the minds of conscientious educators that there 
is going to be some further re-organization of education at the secondary 
level. 


Herbert B. Smith is Supervising Principal of the Central Schools, Cazenovia, New 
York. 
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As administrators of 6-6 systems of organization, we are concerned pri- 
marily with the direction re-organization should take to meet the needs of the 
most heterogeneous student population possible under one secondary-school 
administration. We have chosen to embrace not only the education of middle 
and late adolescent youth but also the education of early adolescent youth. 
We have elected to exert our tremendous influence over not only the lives of 
senior high-school students but also over the destinies of junior high-school 
boys and girls. For us, “Education for All American Youth” must not be 
confined to a re-organization to meet the needs of all intellectual levels, of 
all developmental levels, of all socio-economic levels of senior high-school 
youth. It must also be a re-organization to meet the social, emotional, and 
psychological needs of two distinctly different maturative levels of secondary 
youth, 

When we look for promising improvements, we are encouraged by the 
relatively few administrators who do not suspect what is wrong with six-year 
secondary schools. This awakening is basic for, with a lack of this suspicion, 
any improvement can only superficially cover the cancerous lethargy that has 
deferred and can destroy the fundamental purpose of education at the secondary 
level. What is wrong? Many believe it to be this. We have clung tenaciously 
to a desire for continuity in our educational programs, but many have mis- 
interpreted continuity as being identical purposes, practices, and procedures 
which somehow become applicable to youth at all stages of maturation. To 
those who do not suspect, we say that is as simple as it is to distinguish black 
from white. To those who do not agree, we say that is as fundamental as it 
is to distinguish that which is right from that which is left. 

Over twenty years ago, the conclusions of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education gave a tremendous impetus to the development of six-six systems 
of organization. Administrators well remember the recommendations of this 
survey. Few, however, gave heed to the warning that accompanied those 
recommendations: “The mental and emotional outcomes of complex large- 
school groupings and of schemes of organization by which relatively young 
pupils are thrown into contact with pupils who are relatively mature have not 
been given any immediate consideration.” 

We are wrong because we have given little or no “consideration” to early 
adolescent youth in our six-six systems of education. We are wrong because 
we have allowed over twenty years to pass with little or no attention to the 
“immediate” needs of over sixty per cent of the students we have adopted under 
our system of educational administration. There are promising improvements 
in the majority of our schools. We recognize those that are for the purpose of 
providing that which is right for the maximum development of all of our 
adopted secondary-school students. We do not recognize as improvements, 
however, those practices which are based upon what is right for our senior 
high-school youth and upon what is left for our junior high-school youth. 

There are many improvements which are being incorporated in the programs 
of six-year secondary schools today which reflect the dual responsibility of 
our schools. Without any attempt to detract from the persistent effort to 
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improve programs for senior high-school youth, increased attention is being 
given to the needs, interests, and abilities of junior high-school youth. The 
need for continuity is never forgotten, but the needs of the youth of the school 
are given preference. 

Study is being made of early adolescent youth and their needs as they are 
distinguishable from those of middle and late adolescent youth. There are 
pressures being put on teacher-training institutions for graduates who are 
prepared to teach in junior high school and not only in elementary or senior 
high schools. Efforts are being made to give the younger students a fairer 
share of the use of the special facilities of the school. The likeness of these 
students to elementary more than senior high-school students is being reflected 
in their spending larger blocks of time under one teacher-counselor. 

The greatest improvement, however, is the increasing awareness by adminis- 
trators of six-year secondary schools that the early adolescent is a different 
educational problem than is the older boy or girl. They are recognizing that a 
pupil, who is faced with initiating the adjustments that accompany the “onset 
of adolescence,” is at a crucial, if not the crucial, stage of his development. 
They are becoming aware that he is entitled to an educational program 
that meets the developmental needs of early adolescence. They are beginning 
to realize that he needs this program not because he has been an elementary- 
school student; not because, some day, he may be preserved for participation in 
the senior high-school program; but because he is spending three years, or 
more, of his life in initiating the adjustments that have been forced upon 
him by an uncomprehending society and an uncontrollable physiological 
development. 

The largest numbers of students ever to partake of secondary education 
anywhere in the world are just beginning to enter the junior-senior high 
schools of this country. We are in the midst of a re-organization movement to 
meet better the needs of these hordes of youth. During the first three years of 
their life with us, let us give them what is right for them and not what is 
left for them after provisions have been made for our senior high schools. 
Let a part of our effort be directed toward giving our younger students the 
type of program envisioned by James H. Glass over a quarter of a century 
ago when he said: 

Convert the school for early adolescent youth into a rich, spontaneous life, adaptable 
to the natural, buoyant instincts of real boys and girls. Train them to be active, partici- 
pating junior citizens of a living school community and make the early adolescent age 
what it should be—a joyous experience teeming with the altruism and unsophisticated 
idealism which has been characterized as the golden age of life when God comes closest 
to the spirit of man. 
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WHAT GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES CONTRIBUTE TO 
BUILDING BETTER PROGRAMS OF CLASSES AND 
BETTER ASSIGNMENTS OF STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: E. B. Gernert, Principal, Abington Township Senior High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
]. H. Duncan, Principal, Lakeshore Junior High School, Shreveport, 

Louisiana 
Howard M. Elder, Principal, El Dorado High School, El Dorado, Arkansas 


Summary of the presentation made by FLOYD E. WIEGAN 


‘hn five-period day consisting of a 75-minute period was adopted by the 
Brillion High School after considerable research and study. Common problems 
of the school are discussed during the workshops preceding and following the 
regular school term, as well as at regular meetings held throughout the school 
year. At these meetings dissatisfaction was expressed by teachers of the study 
habits of students in study halls, the availability of necessary classrooms, and 
the program of classes in general. 

In 1949 a committee was appointed to make a study of other programs 
in operation and to make recommendations for improvement. After much 
study, the committee reported to the faculty with a plan which they thought 
would work. The entire faculty then worked with the problem for several 
months. 

From this study of nearly two years, it was decided that the conventional 
program contained many defects that needed adjustments or correction. The 
most dissatisfaction was expressed over the study hall problem. It was felt 
that the student did not use the period to the best advantage, and that he 
received little or no help in directed study. Teachers engaged in study-hall 
supervision were withdrawn from a possible class assignment for which they 
were primarily trained. Each study hall represented a room that could have 
been used for an additional class. 

The chief details of the plan presented provided for: (1) no regularly 
assigned study periods or rooms; (2) a “class-study” period of 75 minutes; 
(3) each class to meet four times a week; (4) a five-period day; (5) a student 
schedule of six activities; and (6) an activity period of 75 minutes each week. 

These ideas necessitated many conferences with faculty members, students, 
parents, and board members who added some ideas of their own. The study 
hall, a place of many problems for teachers and students, was converted into 
another classroom. The substitution of a class for each eliminated study hall 
now represents a wider selection of school subjects for the students. The 


Floyd E. Wiegan is Supervising Principal of the Brillion High School, Brillion, 
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reduction of daily periods allows a saving of school time formerly used in 
passing to another class. 

Teachers and students report several advantages secured by the plan. Each 
student now receives aid in class preparation directly from the teachers con- 
ducting the class, and individual progress can be evaluated. The student is 
given an opportunity for individual achievement not realized before. The slow 
learner may receive additional help from the teacher, and the better students can 
be challenged to greater effort. The longer period permits more sustained 
time devoted to an activity. More students can now take part in activities. 

The weekly activity period of 75 minutes gives more opportunity to observe 
and participate in additional activities. Class and organization meetings, 
student-directed plays, pep rallies, dancing, B-team sports, and like activities 
are now conducted without any loss of regular class time. These activities are 
now limited to a special day of the week. The program can be so arranged 
that the activity period can be scheduled for any day without program con- 
fusion and period cutting. 

Flexibility, equality of opportunity, individual attention, personal contact, 
and greater efficiency in study appear to be some of the main advantages of 
the plan. Teachers, students, and parents are enthused with the program which 
is now in its third year of operation. A survey made last year during parent 
conferences indicated that over 91 per cent of the parents felt that the change 
had been a step in the right direction. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT K. SORENSEN 


‘Ee building of better programs of classes and better assignments of 
students is a constant challenge to the administrator of any secondary school. 
There are several fundamental guiding principles which can be of assistance 
in the performance of the task. The most important of these is undoubtedly 
the adequate consideration of the student who will seek to learn and develop 
within the organizational framework established. It is important, indeed, that 
the program result in satisfactory scheduling of classes for as many students as 
possible; for large numbers of students who have personally unsatisfactory 
schedules may not only affect achievement adversely but may also cause 
unfortunate drop-out decisions as well. If we are to carry out the responsibility 
of providing an opportunity for each student to develop and grow to the 
greatest extent possible, we must regard the following principles as most 
significant in building an effective and satisfactory program of classes: 


1. Adequate Consideration of the Needs and Interests of the Individual Student 


The instructional staff must also be considered a factor of major significance 
in the structure of a satisfactory program of classes. Staff members should be 
invited to participate constantly and actively in the determination of basic 
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plans for the formulation of the program. Faculty participation may not 
provide improved techniques for the mechanics of scheduling, but increased 
understanding of the problems involved is almost certain to result. The desires 
and preferences of individual teachers will be better known through participa- 
tion, and these preferences should be honored insofar as it is administratively 
possible to give them consideration. The second basic principle to be followed 
in building better programs of classes is: 


2. Adequate Consideration of the Instructional Staff 


The needs and the resources of the community which the high school serves 
must also be considered in developing the program of classes. Parent groups, 
civic organizations, and other interested citizens should be encourage to express 
their views and interests in regard to the introduction of new courses. Com- 
munities differ in their needs according to type. The needs expressed by 
representative groups or individuals may not always stand the test of investi- 
gation, but they should always be honored and considered and the results of 
the investigation explained. Better community relations and increased respect 
for the schools are almost certain to result from increased understanding by 
the public of the problems involved and the objective methods used to 
determine school policies. The third basic principle to be considered, then, 
may be stated as follows: 


3. Adequate Consideration of Community Needs and Interests 


In discussing regard for community needs, the need for investigation was 
pointed out. This is in keeping with the absolute need for developing a 
program of classes on the basis of accurate information and according to 
scientific procedures. Apparently secondary-school administrators are turning 
in increasing numbers to more efficient devices for accomplishing the task. 
Responsibilities are being divided with counselors and other staff members in 
many schools. These ‘teams’ or committees begin planning early and devote 
themselves to the scheduling problem for a longer periad of time than was 
possible when the principal attempted to perform the entire task without 
assistance. Our first principle of adequate consideration for the individual 
students is brought into view with early planning and accurate information as 
we will come closer to realizing the goal of proper assignment of students to 
teachers, which should, of course, be in the best interest of the individual 
student and probably in the best interest of the teacher as well. Some large 
high schools have introduced mechanical equipment which is now available 
to effect great savings in time and labor. We may now state that the fourth and 
fifth basic principles contributing to better programs of classes are: 


4. Planning on the Basis of Accurate Information 


5. Early Planning With Staff Participation 


The school plant itself must be considered in planning the schedule of 
classes. The size of the building facilities, the location of departmental areas, 
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and the equipment available are all factors of importance. How well are we 
able to meet the established needs of the student and the community with the 
facilities available? The answer to this question is likely to plague many 
administrators in the years immediately before us. Planning ahead of the 
“bulge” is imperative in order that adjustments may be made in advance of 
need or, at worst, that the community may be informed of the curtailments 
to be forced upon the school without expansion of facilities. We may now 
assert a sixth basic principle for the development of better programs of 


classes as follows 


6. Adequate Consideration of the Physical Plant, Equipment, and Layout 


The problems of the future have been mentioned briefly in the preceding 
paragraphs. However, as we anticipate these increases and plan for them, we 
must never lose sight of the basic principles upon which satisfactory programs 
of classes may be planned. We are all aware of the possibilities of increased 
class sizes, over-lapping or staggered schedules, and the double session as 
techniques for meeting the increased enrollments. We may all have to use 
one or more of them. The likelihood will be diminished in considerable 
degree, however, if we seek to inform the interested community groups and 
individuals of the limitations upon educational offerings and opportunities 
imposed by such measures. If we have brought our public into focusing 
properly upon the situation, it will be convinced of the real need for provid- 
ing an adequate physical plant to meet the needs on the only basis upon which 
we have a right to seck support—and that is, adequate consideration for the 
educational needs of students, which is, obviously, the first basic principle 
listed in our discussion of ways and means of building better programs of 
classes and improving assignments of students. 
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WHAT NEXT IN THE JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


CHAIRMAN: Mary A. Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent, Division of Junior 
High Schools, Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
]. Frank Malone, Principal, Jackson Junior High School, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma 
Ral ph F. Troge, Principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Diego, 

California 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLARD G. SCHUMAKER 


WV HAT next in the junior high-school curriculum? My first reaction 
was to offer a silent prayer that we would not create additional plans with new 
educational jargon and thus necessitate further interpretation of our program to 
our public. My hope is that we concentrate on our teaching techniques that 
best aid learning. 

“Equality for all” has been a basic concept of our America. We can still 
use it today, but we must first change the interpretation which frequently 
caused our purpose to fail. Instead of the idea of identical opportunity for 
everyone, which failed with what are now called our atypical students, we must 
interpret “equality for all” as the right of each individual to be his best. 
The opportunity to develop interests, abilities, and attitudes and to show 
this growth by achievements and maturation must be our basic goal. 

The history of the development of our nation-wide educational systems is 
proof of the honest intentions of educators to formulate programs, procedures, 
and evaluation techniques to achieve this democratic concept of optional 
development. Every school should regularly evaluate its program, philosophy, 
curriculum, teaching materials, and teaching methods. Our changing society, 
our increasing understanding of the psychology of our students, our faculty 
and community growth in basic philosophy and understanding of the needs 
of youth, all contribute to this need of regular evaluation. 

This periodic evaluation will challenge each of us to meet this basic concept 
of optimal development of every pupil. It matters little if ours is a subject- 
centered curriculum, an experience-centered curriculum, a core curriculum, or 
a middle-of-the-road curriculum. The questions that must be asked are, How 
far have we progressed in achieving our basic goals? Does our program protect 
this individual right to be one’s best? Have we the activities needed to 
promote the optimal development? When this thinking is limited to our 
junior high-school curriculum, we must review what the past forty years has 
taught us in the development of our junior high schools. Gruhn and Douglass’ 
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statement! after their survey in the middle 1940's pointed out that the junior 
high school was expected to provide for (1) integration, (2) exploration, 
(3) guidance, (4) differentiation, (5) socialization, and (6) articulation. 
These concepts of the functions of the junior high school have become deeper 
and broader, but are acceptable today. The junior high school of tomorrow 
exists in many schools today. How well our programs are developing to meet 
these basic goals can only be determined by our evaluations of the results. We 
must not so involve our thinking in our curriculum that we lose sight of the 
learning and the ability to use it. Meeting the individual differences, or the 
differentiation function, is not possible unless the other functions are similarly 
undergoing changes and taking on greater depth within a school’s program. 

In centering these thoughts about this function of the junior high school, I 
must necessarily keep within my personal experiences to have the greatest 
value. In meeting individual differences, I feel we must have a clear under- 
standing of the standards of achievement at each level of the individual's 
educational growth. I am not promoting the idea that we return to those mini- 
mum requirements of past years, but that the standards of basic arithmetic skills 
language usage, spelling level, and reading level, share equally with those 
concepts of democratic living, and healthful social and physical maturation. 
We must build the disciplines required in a democracy. The question some 
educators are asking now is, “As our pupils come up through the schools 
should they not be getting the discipline of hard, sustained effort; the discipline 
of meeting frustration, of meeting failure, of meeting competition; of learning 
to respect property rights and the rights of others ?’’* Good teaching, whether 
self-inflicted, or from the little ole red school house, or from our present 
day subject-centered, experience-centered, integrated, fused, or confused cur- 
riculums, has met the needs of the youth of our growing democracy. Good 
teachers, with or without materials and facilities, have preserved and nurtured 
our cultural heritage from time immemorial, and, thank God, will continue 
to do so. It is our privilege to plan, and to assist in administering our plans, 
with these good teachers and students, to enable each student best to meet 
his individual basic needs. 

The procedures that will be necessary to implement a program of differentia- 
tion will be governed by community limitations, as well as student and teacher 
limitations. The first factor to consider is this limitation. The total school staff 
must understand the community and all its mores. The administrator must start 
with each teacher at the level of his educational maturation. How far or 
how fast further growth can come depends upon their educational rapport. 
The teacher must take the students at the educational, social, and physical level 
of their present development. It is the responsibility of every teacher to have 
complete information on each student's maturation level and all other infor- 
mation available. The guidance department, home-room teacher, previous 
teachers, office records, and individual appraisals will furnish this needed 


1Gruhn, W. T., and Douglass, H. R. The Modern Junior High School. New York: The 
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information. Many schools have developed systematic procedures of recording 
these data for efficient use. This information needs to be completed immedi- 
ately and supplemented with new data as it is acquired. Lastly, after the 
analysis is completed, the pertinent need is to do something about what has 
been discovered 

The second step after complete information has been obtained is to group 
the atypical and the typical. In the high ability or gifted group, some schools, 
by grouping and in their planning work, encourage creative work and greater 
depth in regular units of work. The question of acceleration and progress in 
a particular area of subject matter must still be determined by what is best 
for the individual's whole development. In the low-ability groups special 
classes for slow learners are sometimes organized. Here, corrective work to 
strengthen the weak areas, is stressed, and remedial work in needed areas 
given. In the very low-ability, or retarded groups, a contract plan is arranged 
with parent approval that permits the normal development of each student 
within the school’s program. These students receive progress reports, may 
continue through the entire school program until completion, and receive 
a special certificate at graduation. In schools that group heterogeneously, the 
class teaching groups have a wider range to begin, and follow the same group- 
ings which have been indicated in each class section. 

I have classified as the third factor in our differentiation, the typical group 
This is the great mass of our student population falling in the mental-ability 
range from 90 to 125 and with normal grade placement in achievement. In 
the development of our units of work we can achieve satisfactory results, if 
our goals are foremost in our plans, and clearly understood. However, can 
we furnish the evidence we need to prove that the language usage and skills 
are progressing; that the arithmetic skills and understandings are at expected 
grade level; that the vocabulary growth and spelling level is maintained; that 
growth in reading ability and interest is constant with grade placement? It 
is necessary to analyze and evaluate regularly and to measure by use of the 
best tests available to insure that the learning progress is keeping pace with 
the ability of each individual. After our evaluation we must study thoroughly 
to determine what must be retaught, reviewed, and, yes, even drilled to pre- 
serve this right of each individual to achieve his best. 

The fourth factor in this brief on differentiation concerns itself with the 
over-all plan within the fields of learning. The plan established for a total 
year's program includes teaching guides, resource units, course of study guides, 
and all other teaching aids available. These may be only an individual school's 
plan for a subject area; they may be a county's effort; they may be a state 
program; or they may be the available material from authorities in curriculum 
planning. The big concern is if a plan exists and if it is living and being 
used. A guide, formulated by the teachers under guidance of authorities, must 
be regularly revised upon basis of use and the evaluation of the results. It 
furnishes great stimulus and aids in the classroom teaching if it recognizes 
efforts to suggest new methods and shares successful techniques and efforts. 
Student planning and developing of units to meet interest problems is included 
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and caught in the teacher reporting of successful procedures. Any lack of such 
over-all plans is futility itself, and such a program could much better go back 
to the textbook method and achieve a more continuous result. 

The fifth and last factor in differentiation is the school’s curriculum, with 
its dificult problems of scheduling in the situation that exists. These next 
remarks are limited to what is being done in the school of which I am a part. 
Kensington Junior High School has an enrollment just under 700 in grades 
7, 8, and 9. It is located on the fringe of Washington, D. C., in Montgomery 
County, Maryland. The students continue, after leaving, to Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase High School, where the program largely prepares its graduates for 
college work (65 to 75 per cent of graduates continue with college work). 
The students come from a high middle-class economic background and their 
ability range is from 65 to 178 IQ, with the median IQ for the school being 
112. The curriculum of the school offers a block of two periods a day in 
grades 7 and 8 labeled English and history, using core techniques in 
instruction. Two periods a day are given to mathematics and science-geog- 
raphy. One period a day is devoted to physical education and health. The 
remaining period of the six-period day is the special subject areas—home 
arts, industrial arts, art, general music, and instrumental music. Each of these 
special areas are scheduled for each student in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Home arts and industrial arts are taken for eighteen consecutive weeks, and art 
and music for nine-week periods. Instrumental music students usually drop 
art and general music and take only eighteen weeks of physical education in 
order to carry the instrumental activities for the entire year. The ninth-grade 
student is required to continue physical education and to elect one other special 
area for study for the entire year. English and civics are required of all 
ninth-grade students. Choices between algebra I and general mathematics, and 
between Latin I and general science, must be made. Student council, news- 
paper, dramatics, inter- and intra-school physical activities, and all clubs and 
activities related to the school program are held after the school day ends. 

Kensington, like all the greater Washington area, has experienced an ex- 
treme, rapid growth. Our program has developed to its present status through 
double shifts, over-lapping programs, and the delightful procedure of trans- 
porting an entire grade to a neighboring barracks for half of the school day. 
The questions continually arising at our local school level and at county level 
are: Do our curriculum offerings best meet the needs of our youth? How can 
we best schedule our program within the school day ? 

To achieve the junior high-school curriculum of tomorrow that strives to 
provide opportunities for each student to be his best, we need first, a high 
degree of professional enthusiasm, sparked by the principal and contagious 
to the entire faculty, that develops as its measuring stick a job to be done 
without time limits; second, a co-operatively developed school program that 
meets the individual needs; third, an unceasing effort that establishes adequate 
teaching loads to furnish opportunities to meet individual differences and guide 
each student in doing his best; and, fourth, a continuous planned program of 
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public relations that develops student and community understanding and sup- 
port for the total school program. 
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Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD B. ALBERTY 


SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


L, IS generally recognized that the junior high school as presently organized 
and administered has many shortcomings which ought to be taken into account 
in any consideration of next steps. Among these shortcomings may be men- 


tioned the following: 

1. The junior high school, by and large, has failed to bridge the gap between 
the elementary school and the high school. In general, it has adopted the 
general curricular pattern of the high school—separate subjects taught by 
specialists, rather than the elementary school’s more unified concept of the 
curriculum. 

2. Only to a limited extent has it succeeded in providing for an experience- 
centered approach to learning. While the larger schools have provided 
exploratory experiences in the fine and applied arts; the central emphasis 
has continued to be the mastery of certain academic fields of knowledge. 
Extraclass activities have increased but mostly they are divorced from the 
regular work of the classroom. 

3. While it has tended to increase the holding power, far too many 
students drop out at the earliest opportunity. 

4. In many instances, the junior high school is merely an administrative 
device designed to facilitate the smooth running of the school machine. 

5. While special guidance services seem to have increased under the 
impetus of the reorganization movement, these services have not become 
a part of the day-to-day activities of the school. 

6. Only a small percentage of the junior high schools have moved in the 
direction of a unified, problems-centered program of general education, even 
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though the desirability of such a program is generally recognized and the 
procedures for developing it have been well-known for at least twenty-five years. 


NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In light of the shortcomings outlined above, what should be the next steps 
in curriculum development ? 

1. In the area of general education, the subject-centered, ground-to-be- 
covered curriculum should be abandoned in favor of a core program based 
upon the common needs, problems, and interests of the students. 

2. From a thorough study of the common needs, problems, and interests of 
the early adolescent, a list of problem areas should be set up. These areas 
then should become the basis for developing co-operatively planned units 
of work which draw freely upon all resources such as the major fields of 
knowledge, community institutions and agencies, and specialists on the school 
staff. 

3. The core classroom should become the guidance center with the class- 
room teacher playing the leading role. The curriculum, based upon the life 
needs and problems of the adolescent, then becomes a significant instrument 
of guidance. 

4. The program of general education outlined above should occupy approxi- 
mately two thirds of the school day. 

5. In addition to the program of general education, the school should 
provide a wealth of opportunities for meeting the special needs and interests 
of students. These opportunities in areas such as the arts, the sciences, the 
languages, as well as work experience in the community should largely replace 
the present detached extracurricular programs. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 


Steps in the development of the program outlined above might be as follows: 

1. Formulate a unified school philosophy which recognizes that growth and 
development are continuous processes. 

2. Make a study of the needs, problems, and interests of the boys and girls 
that the school is to serve. 

3. Set up a program of general education based upon problem areas 
derived from Step Two. 

4. Develop resource units or guides for each of the problem areas. 

5. Develop teaching-learning units in co-operation with the students. 

6. Set up a special interest program based upon the findings of Step Two. 
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WHAT ARE DESIRABLE STANDARDS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
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Guy Shellenbarger, Principal, Marshfield Senior High School, Coos Bay, 
Oregon 
F. R. Born, Principal, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN K. ARCHER 


— S, as an important part of the high-school program, achieved 
its highest recognition only one year ago. Pointing to the contributions made 
by sports participation, the Educational Policies Commission in its 1954 
report! expressed its belief in school athletics as ‘a potential educative force 
of great power.” Urging that all children and youth should benefit from 
athletic experience and that such activities should fit harmoniously into the 
rest of the school program, the Policies Commission also called for support of 
programs of athletic education with adequate funds, facilities, and leadership. 
As we look into the future, we know that our student enrollments are going 
to increase remarkably. Will we be able to provide adequate increased facili- 
ties and personnel to continue to maintain the variety of opportunities for 
participation? We know we can count on the intense interest and real en- 
thusiasm of our youngsters for competition. Unless we are ready to take the 
responsibility for the continued development of our sports program, we may 
lose the advantages we have gained. Unless we are guided by the sound 
principles for athletics, our program may be diverted or fail to realize its 
full potential 
The direction for high-school athletics for the future is well established. 

Our schools, joined together in local leagues and state and national associations, 
have accepted the Ten Cardinal Principles for Athletics. Each school should 
be governed by these principles. How does your school answer these questions ? 

1, Is your athletic program a well-co-ordinated part of your curriculum? 

2. Can you justify the use of tax funds and school facilities because of the educa- 
tional aims achieved ? 

3. Is the spirit of amateurism being observed ? 

4. Are your school sports being conducted by professionally trained secondary- 
school authorities? 


iThe Educational Policies Commission, School Athletics, Problems and Policies. Washington, 
D. C.: The Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1954. 125 pp. $1. 
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5. Is maximum participation in a broad sports program your goal ? 

6. Are professionalism and commercialism eliminated ? 

7. Are all-star promotions prevented ? 

8. Do you foster training in conduct, game ethics, and sportsmanship for partici- 
pants and spectators? 

9. Do you have a well-balanced program of intramural sports? 

10. Do you adhere to local, state, and national rules and policies formulated by 
high-school representatives ? 

The recommendations of our Joint Committee on Standards for Athletics 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; the National 
Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations; and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have been con- 
sidered at previous meetings of this Association. For our purposes today it 
may be sufficient to repeat these standards in outline form: 


. Health and safety standards 
Good citizenship outcomes 
. Observance of the ten cardinal athletic principles 
. Equitable competition 
. Observance of eligibility standards 
Continuous eligibility, high school to college 
. Participation only in approved contests 
Prevention of post-season and all-star promotions 
Protection against professionalism 
10. Prevention of solicitation 
11-13. Standards for inter-state competition 
14. No national high-school championships 
Each school should formulate its own written statement of its policies for 
athletics. To assist in this project the Educational Policies Commission has 
prepared a Checklist of one hundred items on school athletics.? Here are a 
few sample questions: 
4. Are athletics recognized by your school as an integral part of complete education? 
5. Are athletic activities in harmony with the objectives of the total educational 
program ? 
6. Does your school’s athletic program encourage participation in satisfying play 
by all pupils? 
12. Does your school take steps to prevent athletic practices which might be detri- 
mental to the welfare of pupils as individuals? 
25. Are all athletic activities in your school recognized as the responsibility of the 
school and under its control ? 
33. Are all who coach athletic teams in your school competently trained and certi- 
ficated as teachers? 
71. Does the school make an effort to develop high standards of good sportsman- 
ship on the part of al! students? 
90. Is the school district moving toward the complete financing of the athletic 
program from tax funds? 
Your attention is called to two of the recommendations made by the Policies 


Commission: 

Athletic games, in all cases, should be played with emphasis on fun, physical devel- 
opment, skill and strategy, social experience, and good sportsmanship. High pressure 
competition, with over-emphasis on the importance of winning, should not be sanctioned 


*[bid., pp. 88-97. 
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in any part of the school program. When such competition is promoted for children 
and youth outside the school's jurisdiction, school personnel should not only refuse to 
give it their sanction but should also exert leadership in the community to bring about 
better understanding of what constitutes desirable athletic experience for young people. 
Local school authorities should give consistent support, in letter and in spirit, to 
the rules and standards developed by the several state high-school athletic associations 
and by similar bodies. They should acquaint members of boards of education, sports 
writers, and other citizens with these rules and standards; develop community under- 
standing of the reasons for them; and resist pressures for practices that would violate 
them. 
Our responsibility is clear; each school has an obligation to secure a better 
understanding of our ideals for athletics. When our goals are fully recognized 
in every community, we can count on better support of a broad sports program 


to benefit every youngster. 


Summary of the presentation made by MAGARET MILLAR 


F OR a number of years, educational groups have given considerable 
attention to the matter of school athletics. Your association has been active 
in this regard. One of the most active groups, and rightly so, has been the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Studies have been made from time to time by the latter association and 
reported, with recommendations, in official publications or at national, district, 
or state conventions. The results have seemed negligible. Each year brought 
forth its set of recommendations or resolutions. Each year seemed to be 
marked by failure to achieve desired results. 

Until last spring—when, at the national convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in New York City, a 
heartening change was evident. The report on school athletics of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was the tonic. The efforts of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation on behalf of sound 
programs of athletics, both for boys and girls, have been strengthened im- 
measurably by this report and by the work of the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Athletics in Secondary Schools of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the National Federation of State High-School 
Athletic Associations, and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

As you know, a sub-committee of the Joint Committee was appointed over 
two years ago to prepare a set of standards in athletics for girls in secondary 
schools. A report of the sub-committee has received the approval of the Joint 
Committee and of the governing groups of the three participating associations. 
According to the report, the sports program for girls should contribute to: 
~~ §fbid., p. 82. 
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(1) total fitness, (2) enjoyable use of leisure time, and (3) development of 
the most attractive and desirable qualities of young womanhood. As in all 
phases of the educational program, the benefits of a program of sports should 
be made available to all girls. 

The sub-committee has formulated a statement of guiding principles which 
relate to the following factors: 


1. A program to meet individual needs—physique, interests, experience, ability, 
health, and maturity 
2. A medical examination prior to participation 
. A healthful, safe, sanitary environment 
. A variety of activities, both team and individual 
. Equitable competition between players of similar ability and maturity 
. Limitation of sports seasons 
. Use of girls’ rules and qualified officials 
. Varied types of competition, with intramural competition serving as the basis 
. Qualified leadership of the highest caliber 

All these standards are important. They pertain to the welfare of the pupil. 
Two, however, seem to merit special consideration in this presentation. If 
high-school pupils are to acquire literacy in sports, the provision of a wide 
variety, both team and individual, is essential. There are communities in 
which interest in a few highly publicized team sports minimizes the value of 
and the opportunity for broad experience in sports, some of which should 
provide years of enjoyment in post-school life. The result is adults, illiterate 
in sports, who in turn frequently contribute to the continuation of this im- 
poverished diet. 

Qualified leadership in the sports program is imperative. To provide capable 
instruction, wise guidance, wholesome philosophy, worthy example are some 
of the responsibilities which the teacher must assume. The influence of the 
leader is far-reaching. It provides not only a basis for life-long enjoyment 
of some forms of sport but also an understanding which may later become 
vocal in the cause of better programs. 

This presentation cannot be concluded without reference to the vital role 
of the school administrator in the successful promotion of a program of sports 
in any school. Unless the total program is sound, the program of sports for 
girls cannot meet recommended standards. Passive acceptance of high-sounding 
pronouncements is not sufficient. The challenge and responsibility must be 
met by all who are appointed to this task. 

In moving forward toward the goal, it may be helpful to contemplate the 
still meaningful words expressed by John Galsworthy thirty years ago, “Sport, 
which still keeps its flag of idealism flying, is perhaps the most saving grace 
in the world today, with its spirit of rules kept and regard for the adversary.” 
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WHAT ARE SOME WAYS TO DEVELOP GOOD SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: George W’. Janke, Principal, Mitchell High School, Mitchell, 
South Dakota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Shelton E. Goble, Principal, Druid Hills Schools, Emory University, Georgia 
W’. H. Millsaps, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES L. STEEL, JR. 


ities are naturally “down” on what they are not up on. They are 
afraid of the unknown and hesitate to share in a progam that they do not 
fully understand. I believe it is the responsibility of every secondary-school 
principal to establish an effective system of school and community relations. 
To be successful, the program must be a two-way communication system which 
will, at all times, encourage the exchange of information between the school 
and the community 

The simplest answer to good school-community relationships is a good 
school in a good community. No community is proud of a poor school, or 
even a school with a mediocre rating. With the high cost of a modern educa- 
tional program, the community is probably more interested in schools today 
than at any time in American history. Therefore, for social and economic 
reasons, every community is insisting upon a school program that will meet 
the present day needs of its youth. 

It appears logical that, if the people of the community are required to 
supply both the children and the money, they have every reason to request the 
privilege of sharing in school policy. It is the responsibility of the principal, 
however, to recognize that good school-community relationships are endangered 
if the cost of the program far exceeds the ability of the community to 
pay for it. 

It has taken many years to break down the poor community relationships 
which resulted from the high, decorative iron fences with locked gates which 
isolated many public schools from their communities. The thought of a com- 
munity sharing in an educational program under such circumstances was 
certainly an idle dream. 

We may conclude that one of the first elements in establishing good com- 
munity relationships depends upon our acceptance of the fact that public 
schools belong to the community. An effective program of school-community 
relations may be developed around three large areas; namely, informed adults, 
well prepared printed material, and happy children. 

Adults are often confused by conflicting stories concerning the school 
experiences of their children. Their anxiety should never be taken lightly. 


Charles L. Steel, Jr., is Principal of the Teaneck High School, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
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Even the ridiculous charge that, regardless of the needs of youth, the offerings 
of the local high school are controlled by a nearby college or university, must 
be answered. This can best be done by spelling out in simple language the 
educational objectives of a modern secondary-school program. 

It is well to plan special programs that will bring parents and interested 
citizens into the school building. Our “Back to School Night’ programs have 
been most successful. On that evening, parents of students are invited to 
follow the daily schedule of their son or daughter. It gives teachers an 
excellent opportunity to sell themselves, as well as their individual subject. 
We have had as many as 1,800 parents attending a “Back to School Night” 
program. 

Citizens’ Advisory Committees working with teachers and administrators 
may help to solve many problems that are common to the school and to the 
community. Those individuals have an excellent opportunity to evaluate the 
educational services which are being rendered. One word of caution should 
be offered at this time. We have learned the hard way that a Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee can accomplish little without the professional advice 
and guidance of members of the school staff. 

A powerful force in establishing good school-community relations can be 
found in a well-organized parent-teacher association. With an enrollment of 
nearly 2,800 students, we have a parent-teacher organization of more than 
2,600 members. Those parents are truly interested in selling a good school 
program to the community. They are constantly using their influence to 
improve the educational opportunities that are offered to our students. By 
taking an active part in the parent-teacher organization, a principal can build 
good will, and at the same time will develop an informed group of citizens 
who will counteract the many untrue and exaggerated stories concerning our 
school—stories that, if remained unchallenged or unanswered, could acquire 
many nasty overtones. Parent-teacher meetings provide an excellent opportunity 
to advertise the success of a school and to inform citizens of needs that are 
essential to a sound educational program. 

The second important factor in building school-community relations is the 
use of printed materials. The local newspaper can influence many important 
school decisions. Publicity on any part of a school activity is news, particularly 
if it is unfavorable. There is a “closed season’ protecting ducks, quails, 
rabbits, and groundhogs, but school principals are evidently expendable and, 
therefore, enjoy no protection from the “‘pot-shots’’ of an ambitious newspaper 
reporter. If the local newspaper editor can be induced to visit the school 
and spend some time in classes, he may have a better understanding of our 
problem and, in some cases, he may become a supporter of our modern school 
program. Above all, he should never be given the “brush-off'’ because he is 
in a very strategic position to do something about such treatment. 

Every effort should be made to give publicity to the entire school program. 
We need not worry concerning publicity on athletics, but many of our other 
important activities do not receive equal consideration. The present day 
“press” likes pictures. We should be willing to co-operate in that area. Their 
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choice of pictures may not be our choice, but we must remember that pictures 
having the highest reader rating are those of beauties, babies, and beasts. 

I am suggesting “happy children’’ as the last and most important medium 
for building good school-community relations. At times it is difficult to get to 
the press or to get radio time, but it is an unusual evening when school is 
not a part of the dinner conversation in the home of one of our students. In 
fact, the opening day of school, I remind our teachers that reports which are 
taken home the first day will either hurt or help them throughout the entire 
year. We must expect that student reports will be distorted and, in many 
cases, will misrepresent actual conditions. For that reason good discipline, 
good study habits, as well as good health and safety practices, must be empha- 
sized throughout our entire school program. 

Fundamentally, students are people and will react in much the same manner 
as adults. Words of commendation are helpful, but letters of commendation 
sent to the home build more lasting and friendly relations. 

Although I am associated with a comparatively large school of nearly 2,800 
students, I have made a practice of mailing a birthday card to every student 
and every teacher. Recognition of his birthday helps to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the individual. Possibly more good school-community relations have 
been developed through that practice than any other plan. 

As principals, we can organize the best public relations program, but its 
functioning will be totally artificial unless we make it a part of ourselves. 
Our approach to parents or to other members of the community should be 
neither defensive nor offensive. When discussing a child's problem, we should 
be tactful, professional, and our conclusions must reflect careful diagnosis. 
Relationships with the community through church affiliations, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
or Chamber of Commerce will do much to establish confidence in the program 
we are administering. The building of good school-community relations is a 
continuing responsibility of the principal. We may become discouraged and 
many of our proposals may fall very flat, but, remember, the greatest home-run 
hitter in baseball, Babe Ruth, clouted 714 home runs, which is an all-time 
record. He struck out 1,330 times, which is also an all-time record. However, 
as I remember watching the late George Herman Ruth, he struck out giving 
his best, and with the same air of dignity with which he hit a home run. Who 
could ask for a better job than that? 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM G. PYLES 


—_ school-community relations, like good marriages, depend largely 
upon careful attention to the “little things.’ Some of the more important of 
these involve simple practices which make for better personal relationships: 

1. The school telephone is answered promptly and courteously. Information 
given is accurate and to the point. This implies full-time supervision of the 
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switchboard by an adult who is personally responsible, although students are 
used in the actual operation of the service. 

2. Telephone conferences with parents are avoided like the plague. Personal 
conferences between parent and teacher must be insisted upon—certainly for 
the first conference, if not for later ones. 

3. The parent, on a visit to the school, is received courteously and directed 
or taken to the person whom he came to see. Appointments for parent visits, 
by advance arrangement, always make the whole situation more desirable for 
both the parent and the school. 

4. A place for the conference to be held, even though it may be the regular 
classroom, must be arranged so that the conference is free from interruptions. 

5. School personnel must be well prepared for conferences. All data per- 
tinent to the discussion must be in hand at conference time. Though this 
requires time to assemble, the parent is satisfied because he thus has all 
available information, and the teacher is in a very strong position since he 
is able to supply data on which he may base his actions or recommendations. 

Good school-community relations are also built by more general means, but 
little things, none the less: 

1. Information bulletins, containing such items as report card, dates of dis- 
tribution, examination schedules, routines to follow when students are absent, 
etc., always are well received by parents. 

2. Participation by school people in service and civic organizations, church 
groups, and community activities generally builds mutual respect between the 
the school and the community. 

3. Community understanding of the school may be furthered by having 
parents, as well as professional substitutes, serve in the school when regular 
teachers are out. Active participation in the school’s program by PTA groups 
and committees is highly desirable. 

4. When student groups make public appearances, the school must be 
certain to see that only the best individuals or groups perform. Musical, 
dramatic, or athletic performances must always demonstrate high levels of 
of achievement by students. 

5. School plant use by the community provides an excellent means to build 
good relations. Facilities well administered and cared for, and always available 
so long as the school’s program is not hindered, build community support. 

6. Written materials, distributed to all students, parents, and teachers, and 
containing information on the school’s policies, requirements, and offerings— 
in some detail—provide a common basis for understandings of the school 
program. 

These are some—by no means extensive—ways by which better school- 
community relations may be built. 
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YOUTH WITH NONACADEMIC ABILITIES AND/OR_ INTERESTS: 
HOW CAN GUIDANCE PROGRAMS HELP WITH THE IDEN- 
TIFICATION OF YOUTH WITH NONACADEMIC 
ABILITIES AND/OR INTERESTS? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


CHAIRMAN: Raymond G. Wilson, Executive Secretary, Commission on Second- 
ary Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


DISCUSSANTS: 
William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Edgar A. Taylor, Jr., Supervisor of Special Education, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon 


Summary of the presentation made by LEONE M. JOHNSON 


i= word nonacademic carries an assumption that our educational pro- 
gram is geared for the academic; consequently, it is not long after a pupil 
has been introduced into a school situation until he begins to identify himself 
in terms of the measuring stick of academic adequacy. In a few short years 
there will build up cumulative and continuing indications of his academic 
stature. His mental ability tests will reveal his intelligence quotient. His 
achievement tests will show his grade-level ratings in his subject matter areas. 
The health data will record illnesses or handicaps which have hindered his 
educational progress. Teacher comments and anecdotes, parent conferences and 
correspondence will give additional clues. These will include the story of 
personality development, relationships with others, the pursuit of hobbies, and 
the home background. But the focus in the average high school will continue 
to be on academic ability unless painstaking efforts are made by all agencies 
participating in the education of the pupil to keep eyes fixed on the fulfillment 
of social and personal competence as the chief educational goal, regardless of 
the level of abilities and interests. 

The counselor, whose function it is to assist in the identification of youth 
with nonacademic abilities and interests, must search the total record of the 
student for significant patterns which will be meaningful. He will note in 
some cases that the non-verbal test scores are always better than the verbal, 
that reading scores in achievement tests are markedly lower than in arithmetic, 
and that class performance corroborates the test results. In other cases, he 
will observe that both ability and achievement in all academic areas are 
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inferior, that a record of poor scholastic performance dates back to primary- 
school years, and that some success is reported in nonacademic areas such 
as sports or music. The results of occupational interest inventories or mechani- 
cal and clerical aptitude tests frequently yield suggestions which can be used 
for identification purposes. The kinds of clubs to which the student belongs 
or the work experience he has gained outside of school may tie in with the 
data gathered elsewhere. The counselor will not rely solely, however, on the 
written record for his identifying data. Conversations with the football coach, 
the art teacher, or the school doctor are examples of other sources from which 
information may be sought. 

After the identifying data has been secured, the counselor and the student 
will face the task of mapping out a curriculum to meet his needs. This task 
will include the interpretation of possible successful goals which will be 
acceptable to both parent and child. In a school where, traditionally, a 
program of studies has been sub-divided into curricula such as college prepara- 
tory, business, industrial, or general, a modified program may be agreed upon. 
In a school where there are no such sub-divisions and all courses are potentially 
open to all students, a program may be “tailor made” to fit the student. Pro- 
grams for youth of this type should be subject to frequent revision as new data 
are gathered and as success or failure in exploratory courses or activities is ex- 
perienced. 

It would seem that the problem of identification of the youth with non- 
academic abilities varies from community to community in terms of the 
concept of a successful life that is held. Some communities attach high prestige 
values to academic abilities and interests; other communities feel that success 
for the individual lies in the fulfillment of goals that are definitely non- 
academic. Wherever the counselor works with reference to youth of non- 
academic abilities or interests, he will find his job to be one of inter-laced 
activities. These will include identification of these youth, adjustment of 
curricular offerings to suit the needs of the youth, and interpretation of the 
concept of a successful life to the individual and the community. 


Summary of the presentation made by WARREN H. HELD 


A HIGH SCHOOL principal, in dealing with a topic like this, cannot 
help but think of it in terms of his own community and of his own local 
school situation. You will understand this presentation more clearly if you 
know something of that local situation. Our community lies on the edge of 
the New York metropolitan suburban area. It has a population of 44,000. The 
over-all school population is approximately 7,000. The four-year high school 
has just under 1,600 pupils. At one time this was a purely residential com- 
munity. During the past thirty years, however, industries have moved in, 
so that today it is partly residential, partly industrial. The change in the 
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community has been reflected in the high-school population. What was 
formerly an almost completely college-preparatory student body has become 
about fifty per cent college preparatory, the rest general, with a small group 
getting vocational training. Compared with most schools, we have a small 
middle group in economic and social background and in range of abilities, but 
a very large upper group and a large lower group. Based on the results of the 
Otis Mental Abilities Test, our present ninth grade has an ability range from 
67 to 140. 

Quite an extensive testing program covering twelve grades is directed by 
a full-time testing supervisor. Our interest here is in those tests which are used 
directly in high-school guidance. All seventh-grade pupils are given a battery 
of Science Research Associates tests covering verbal meaning, space, resasoning, 
number, and word fluency. In the eighth grade, they are given California 
Achievement Tests in reading, arithmetic, and language. Eighth-grade pupils 
also take the Differential Aptitude Tests of the Psychological Corporation, 
measuring clerical speed and accuracy and mechanical aptitude. The Kader 
Preference Test is given to assist the counselors in vocational guidance. In the 
ninth and tenth grades, each pupil takes the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test and the Diagnostic Reading Test. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
he is given the American Psychological Examination. 


The guidance program is directed by the vice-principal, who is also respon- 
sible for class scheduling, pupil assignments, and records. There are four 
guidance counselors whose responsibility is chiefly program guidance. There 
is a full-time placement counselor who last year made more than 1,300 part- 
time pupil placements and full-time placements for drop-outs and graduates. 
The placement counselor also heads the vocational guidance program. In 
addition, there are four part-time class advisers who deal with attendance 
problems, social guidance, class activities, and discipline. 

In March of each year, the four guidance counselors spend three full weeks 
in the eighth grade, where, in individual group conferences, they help the 
eighth-grade pupils plan a four-year high-school program. A twenty-minute 
conference is scheduled for each pupil. At the conference is a parent, the 
eighth-grade counselor, and the pupil. Extensive groundwork has been laid 
for this conference by the eighth-grade counselor and principal through group 
and individual guidance. The counselor has before him the pupil's test record 
and his elementary-school history. 

We operate on the so-called single-curriculum plan. If the guidance coun- 
selor and department head feel that it is in the best interests of the pupil, 
he can be placed in any course that is offered. The guidance counselor must 
approve every course selection and change of schedule. He must contact de- 
partment heads and teachers frequently. He has considerable freedom in 
setting up pupil programs. Where he discovers special abilities in pupils, he 
can concentrate on them. He is bound only by the requirements for gradua- 
tion, which include four years of English, four years of physical education, 
two years of American history (a state requirement), one year of science, and 
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one year of mathematics. A minimum of 80 credit points is required for a 
diploma. 

We practice ability grouping quite extensively in subject matter areas. Our 
academic and general students fall quite naturally into even groups. In general, 
the upper half of our student body in ability is the college preparatory group. 
The lower half is taking general education. In some departments, each of 
these groups in turn is divided into two ability levels. Of course, the pupils 
do not fall naturally into four equal groups. Each case is treated individually 
and the need of the pupils are the first consideration. 

Ninth-grade pupils are placed in English levels on the basis of the results 
of the S.R.A. and California tests in verbal meaning, reasoning word fluency, 
reading, and language. The very lowest in ability, two classes of about twenty- 
five pupils each, are placed in a type of core program which combines English 
and social studies for two periods a day. Some of these people have a reading 
ability on the fourth- and fifth-grade level. They engage in numerous projects 
and do a great deal of reading at the level of their comprehension. Quite a 
library of elementary reading material is available for them. Many of these 
pupils are over-age and are the most likely drop-outs. About half of them 
remain for the second year and are placed in a similar class. Those who 
remain after the second year are assimilated by the next lowest group. After 
the ninth grade, placement in ability levels is done largely on the teacher's 
recommendation. 


Almost every ninth-grade pupil selects a course in mathematics. College 
preparatory pupils are placed in one of two levels of elementary algebra. 
General education pupils elect junior business training or general mathe- 
matics. Boys of the lowest group in ability are placed in industrial mathe- 
matics. This course has almost of necessity become a course in sixth- and 
seventh-grade arithmetic. We shall discontinue it next year and provide instead 
a second level of general mathematics. Approximately the lowest quarter of 
the class in arithmetic skills will be assigned to this level. It will be a course 
in practical sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade arithmetic with some consumer 
education included. A second year of both levels of general mathematics will 
be offered in the tenth grade. Only college mathematics is offered beyond 
the tenth grade. 

In the ninth grade the course in general science is geared to the non- 
academic pupil. Beginning next year, we plan to set up fast and slow sections 
in this area. In the sophomore year, a course in industrial science is offered 
to the boys of low ability as is a course in general biology for boys and girls. 
In the junior year, general chemistry for boys and general chemistry for girls 
are available, while in the senior year a course in practical physics is offered. 

General education pupils in the ninth grade are assigned to a class in social 
studies. This will be offered on two levels beginning next year and assign- 
ment will be made on the same basis as assignment to the two lowest English 
levels. This course is designed to help the pupil of low academic ability to 
adjust to the home, the school, and the community. It attempts to develop 
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a spirit of co-operation through practical problems. The development of good 
citizenship attitudes is the chief aim of the course 

Many boys of the nonacademic group and one class of twenty girls elect 
industrial arts. The program is set up with six unit shops and pupils are 
assigned to three different shops in the course of a year. Classes meet every 
day for two periods. In two years a pupil can get approximately eighty clock 
hours’ experience in each of the six shops. In the junior and senior years 
pupils have some choice in the selection of shops. Provision is also made 
for pupils to choose a single shop for a year, attending one period per day 
for half credit. 

In the home arts field, girls can elect courses in foods and clothing. These 
classes also meet two periods per day. Classes in modern living, open to boys 
and girls in the eleventh and twelfth years, with a two-year sequence, meet 
one period per day. The course deals with topics like family relationships, 
home making, preparation for marriage, child growth and development, and 
personal and family finances and the solving of other personal and family 
problems. We feel the need for a laboratory course in family living for girls 
and hope to provide for it in the near future. 

Pupils with special interests in music, arts, and crafts may elect courses in 
these areas during each of their four years. In the business education field there 
is a two-year course in typing for slow learners. Those who finish this two- 
year course are eligible to take the course in clerical office practice in the senior 
year. This program is attractive to many girls and is a reason for many of them 
staying in school. A course in general bookkeeping is also offered for the 
slow learner. 

Possibly the most attractive element in the school to the non-academic pupil 
is the extensive activities program, especially athletics. Sixty odd clubs and 
service groups meet once a week on school time. The girls’ intramural athletic 
program attracts about two thirds of the girls in the school. An extensive 
interscholastic and intramural program attracts the same proportion of boys. 
The minimum scholastic standards recommended by the state department 
are observed. Every year a number of boys are graduated who probably would 
not have stayed in school if it had not been for the recognition which they 
receive in athletics. 

Many of our teachers have become quite skillful in teaching classes of slow 
learners. These teachers recognize that such pupils have a short attention 
span. There is little emphasis on the academic in their classes. There is less 
talking and more doing. Audio-visual materials are utilized to a greater 
degree. The teachers also realize that motivation and a set of goals is just 
as important for these pupils as for the more gifted. They must be generous 
with praise. Close supervision is needed in these classes. The pupils do not 
readily understand the reasons for accepted mores. They learn to accept them 
from force of habit rather than by reason. 

The same grading system is used in these classes as in the more academic. 
Grades must be based more on how hard the pupil tries than on what he 
accomplishes. Pupils in these groups frequently attain honor grades. In 
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working out class standings, however, less weight is given to grades in classes 
for slow learners. 

The administration of a program such as is outlined here carries many 
responsibilities. There must be adequate staffing in administration, in guidance, 
in supervision, in instruction, and in clerical areas. Classes must not be too 
large. There must be close co-ordination between all areas. In our program, 
the vice-principal heads the guidance program and the principal supervises 
the supervisory and instructional areas. This helps to keep the administration 
in close touch with the school program and makes for better co-ordination. 
Department heads teach only two or three classes a day so that they can 
supervise instruction more adequately, arrange teacher assignments more care- 
fully, and work rather closely with the guidance counselor and the teacher 
on individual pupil problems. The activities program must be carefully super- 
vised. Athletics must be adequately supported by public funds so that there 
will be less pressure for winning teams and more concern for the needs of the 
individual pupil. 

There must be flexibility in programming and in scheduling to allow for 
meeting individual needs. When necessary, the program must allow for part- 
time work, especially in those cases where the pupil must provide some family 
income. The teacher, the counselor, the department head, and the class adviser 
must check constantly on pupil failures, on absences, and on behavior prob- 
lems. Visits to the home are often necessary. 

The community must be behind such a program. There must be adequate 
budgetary provision for carrying it out. But the returns on the investment are 
great if one can send out from the school young people who will become good 
citizens and who have developed their potential to a greater degree than is 
possible in the usual academic school program. 


Summary of the presentation made by S. HARRY BAKER, JR. 


_ exist to facilitate learning growth and development in children. 
Their main task is selection, initiation, and direction of learning experiences 
adapted to the individual needs of the pupils. Because of the sensitivity of 
pupil-teacher relationships and the complex nature of the learning process, 
the principal of a school is being challenged constantly to make adjustments 
with the help of his guidance staff that will bring about the satisfactory vital- 
ization of instruction for all boys and girls entrusted to his care. 

To make provision for an acceptable program for secondary-school students 
with non-academic abilities and interests, it is first necessary to identify those 
students who may be considered within the confines of that particular category. 
As we attempt to identify them, we immediately become cognizant of the fact 
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that some are found on every achievement level from the most gifted academ- 
ically to the lowest level of the educable mentally handicapped. 

The writer suggests the following classification of students who might be 
considered as having non-academic abilities and interests: 

I. Students with an average or better-than-average degree of intelligence who 
are recognized in their school by their teachers and fellow students as lazy and 
indifferent individuals—This.particular group can still be broken down into two 
sub-groups: /.e., (1) those who are of only average intelligence who envy, 
or for other reasons, possess a feeling of disdain toward their more intelligent 
colleagues. They belittle them, jeer them, and, otherwise, try to make superior 
students feel that they are unacceptable in their group by calling them “A 
Brain,” “a Dr. 1Q,” efc. when they are presented scholarship or other honor 
awards at school assemblies; (2) academically gifted pupils who feel that 
they have been forced to make a choice of being accepted socially in the first 
group or continue to excel in their work and be ostracized ultimately, and who 
have decided to become I.W.W.'s (1 Won't Workers) and be completely 
accepted socially into the first group as a result of such a fatal decision. Many 
of this second group are often guided back to the right path through the aid 
and kindly persuasion of guidance counselors and parents. 

Il. Students who possess the normal capacity to learn, but whose age-grade 
reading level is below that which is representative of the grade in which the) 
are currently enrolled—Many of our school communities have a high per- 
centage of transient population. Hundreds of boys and girls with below par 
age-grade reading ability move in and out of these communities every year. 
The turnover in certain secondary schools exceeds fifty per cent. This creates 
a great problem for the schools so concerned. They must furnish such 
students adequate remedial reading assistance. Quite often these particular 
pupils, when given no help, become frustrated, lose interest in all school 
work because of their inability to cope with the scholastic requirements of the 
grade in which they are enrolled, and drop out of school. Others still within 
the compulsory school-age range become acute social problems and are trans- 
ferred to social adjustment classes under the supervision and guidance of the 
director of special education where they receive educational and social therapy. 
Still others who are enrolled in schools where remedial reading clinics have 
been established are given remedial help and, ultimately, they reach the same 
age-grade reading level as is commensurate with the grade in which they are 
enrolled. Such students are thus enabled to continue in a normal way and, 
ultimately, are graduated with renewed interest and enthusiasm in their work. 

III. Students who are usually regarded as slow learners or normal dullards 
who are slightly below average in intelligence—These students usually move 
on through high school in regular classes but receive special help from their 
teachers. Many problems often confront this type of student while enrolled 
in school. He is just intelligent enough to be guided into trouble by the so- 
called funmakers of the school of higher intelligence, but he is not bright 
enough to foresee the unfortunate consequences that result from such unusual 
activity. As a result of being “ribbed’’ and ridiculed by his brighter colleagues 
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for his slow mental responses to certain situations in which he is made to look 
foolish, he often acquires a belligerent attitude toward other pupils and 
teachers and many times causes bodily harm to others. When this extreme stage 
is reached, he is usually transferred to a social adjustment class under the 
director of special education where he is given social and educational rehabili- 
tation. The median IQ of all boys and girls assigned to such classes is between 
83 and 85. However, the prevailing ratio of the number of boys assigned to 
such classes in direct relation to the number of girls assigned to such classes 
is as four is to one 

IV. Students who are at the lowest level of the educable mentally handi- 
capped scale—The IQ range of such students is usually from 55 to 75 or 80. 
They must be given special class instruction. This type of special class is also 
under the direct supervision of the director of special education. Many more 
classes prevail on the elementary- and lower secondary-school level than on 
the upper secondary-school level. The ninth grade usually constitutes the 
terminal point in the education of these students although in some cities a 
few classes are operating on the senior high-school level. Follow-up studies 
made of the progress of these pupils in such special classes are very gratifying. 
By the time they reach the ninth grade, they are usually brought up to their 
highest stage of academic achievement; /.e.. the fourth grade. Also, vocational 
competency courses instituted in the ninth grade and for those on the senior 
high-school level (where classes are in operation in senior high schools) 
result in the placement of a majority of such students in industry where they 
perform successfully the so-called menial tasks requiring some but very little 
academic intelligence. 

Several years ago the writer was privileged to attend a conference of mid- 
western school administrators. The presiding officer, a professor of education 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, was asked by a member in the 
audience to state briefly his criterion for the successful education of secondary- 
school youth. He replied, “First learn ‘em, then teach ‘em.”’ Such a criterion 
might well be followed by educators in vitalizing the instruction of youth 
with non-academic abilities and interests. 





THE READING ABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
An article in the April, 1955, issue of NEA Journal (p. 227) reports 
that Syracuse University found in a preliminary survey of its classes for 
the present year that 
50% of the students read at the 12th grade level or lower 
40% of the students read at the 11th grade level or lower 
33% of the students read at the 10th grade level or lower 
22% of the students read at the 9th grade level or lower 
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TALENTED YOUTH IN THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: HOW CAN GUIDANCE PROGRAMS HELP WITH THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF TALENTED YOUTH? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


CHAIRMAN: Alfred H. Skogsberg, Principal, Bloomfield Junior High School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Morris Meister, Principal, Bronx High School of Science, New York, New 
York 
Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by RUTH STRANG 


Tes youth need help in finding themselves and in understanding 
themselves. They “languish in idleness,” as Dr. Terman has said, and society 
loses valuable human resources. Guidance workers can contribute to the iden- 
tification and guidance of these talented pupils. For example, in the Long 
Beach, California, School System, counselors in each school have systematically 
gone through the pupil personnel records to identify pupils with IQ’s over 120 
and others who seem to show some special talent. They call in these pupils, 
and their parents if possible, for a conference. In this conference, they discuss 
the pupil's potentialities in relation to educational and vocational opportunities. 
After the conference, the counselor sends a memorandum to the pupil's teachers 
suggesting things they can do to enrich his program within the limits of school 
conditions. The result of these conferences is to increase the pupil’s sense of 
responsibility for his gifts and to alert parents and teacher to school and com- 
munity opportunities for their development. 

This brief description of one program illustrates the role of the guidance 
workers with reference to talented pupils. They aid in their identification ; they 
help the individual pupil to understand himself and to get the experiences he 
needs in the school and community. They help the parent to avoid the extremes 
of exploiting their talented children or of denying them the education and 
encouragement they need. Equally important is the guidance worker's contribu- 
tion to curriculum modification and to the improvement of school policies. And 
his concrete suggestions help teachers to meet the needs of talented pupils in 
their classes. 

Guidance aids in the identification of talented youth. Many are not recog- 
nized because the curriculum and methods of instruction do not give them an 
opportunity to use their talents. Guidance workers have a responsibilty for seeing 
that a “lush environment” is provided—not only a variety of reading material 


Ruth Strang is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 
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but also well equipped laboratories and studios, projects that seem worth while 
and important to them, and stimulating social experiences. In such an environ- 
ment, talent is most likely to be observed and developed. 

The testing program makes possible an initial tentative appraisal of pupils’ 
ability. Even a single group intelligence test will identify many of the gifted 
and talented pupils. A second group intelligence test will identify a few more 
who, for some reason, did not demonstrate their ability on the first test. An 
individual test will uncover additional mental ability that was obscured by poor 
reading performance or lack of motivation in taking the group test. Although 
most youth talented in art and music also score high on intelligence tests, some 
of these will be best identified by the expert appraisal of samples of their art 
work and by auditions. 

Other items on the pupil personnel record will give further clues as to their 
potential talent. Among these are notes on the parents’ vocations, the pupils’ 
observed or expressed interests and hobbies, the record of school achievement, 
and significant observations made by teachers. 

Guidance helps the youth to recognize their talents. In a developmental kind 
of interview the counselor or teacher, with whom the pupil has established a 
friendly understanding relation, first encourages him to think about the kind 
of person he really is or could become and to relate his capacities to educational 
and vocational opportunities. Then the counselor supplements the pupil's think- 
ing with some facts which he interprets. Finally, the pupil tries to relate more 
specifically his understanding of himself to the kind of educational experiences 
he needs to develop his abilities and special talents. Together they do some long- 
distance planning as well as suggesting enrichment of his present high-school 
program. 

Conferences with the parents are necessary to help them understand their 
talented children and to assure concerted action with respect to their educational 
plans. Sometimes parents and children do not see eye to eye. One parent may 
try to force his son into a vocation which is distasteful to him. Another, not 
recognizing his son's talent, may insist on his leaving school to add to the 
financial support of the family. The parents of a gifted girl may discount her 
talent and emphasize only marriage and family life. The guidance worker should 
not blame these parents. Their feeling should be recognized. Their attitudes 
are deep-seated; they often hope to realize their personal ambitions in their 
children. The skillful guidance worker, by increasing the mutual sympathy and 
understanding between child and parents, may help them to achieve an integra- 
tion of parental hopes with pupil potentialities. 

Mere identification of talented youth is not enough; identification should be 
interwoven with counseling and with the improvement of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Through counseling, the young person may gain a realistic concept of 
himself and of his responsibilities to society. Such self-understanding will lead 
him to take initiative and request or make changes in his school and home 
environment that are favorable to his best development. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ALBERT I. OLIVER 


i. MANY ways the adolescent is at a crossroads of life. He has many de- 
cisions to make that affect his future. The gifted are involved in these situations 
“normally,” yet their decisions may be rendered more difficult by some of the 
characteristics of giftedness. For example, in vocations they have so many 
attainable goals that selection is uncertain. Labor statistics show that the talented 
are restless. Peer acceptance is always importance to any individual, yet the 
superior learner finds rejection as a “Brain.’’ Acceptance in society calls for 
conformity, but the gifted by nature is a non-conformist. Future family life? 
A recent Bryn Mawr comprehensive survey finds Ph.D.'s “slow to wed.” 

Who, then, will be there to guide the talented? The answer lies in recog- 
nizing that the secondary-school pupil has many ‘‘teachers’’—his classmates, his 
school teachers, his family, his community. These various teachers unwittingly 
may add to the confusion by working at cross-purposes, yet they can be comple- 
mentary. Building these into a team is a basic way to provide guidance for the 
gifted. 

Three talented young people were to appear for this program, but their 
chairs are empty. Why? Sally, having trouble with reading, played truant from 
school. Bill, bored with classroom procedures, is*in danger of flunking. Mary, 
beloved by the faculty, was strongly ‘‘rejected”’ by her classmates in a socio- 
metric experiment. Fortunately some “team members’’ recognized the problems 
and each “case” is absent to receive some necessary guidance. 


Since spotting the exceptional student is a pre-requisite to working effectively 
with him, it should be noted that there are a variety of identification techniques 
available including: (1) group intelligence tests, (2) individual intelligence 
tests, (3) reading tests, (4) teacher judgments, (5) peer judgments, (6) 
special aptitude tests, (7) cumulative records, (8) early choice of career, (9) 
parental observations, (10) case studies, (11) free-expression compositions, 
and (12) teachers reading ‘‘signs’’ that reveal insecurity. What are types of 
gifted that you may encounter? 

1. Mentally superior and achieving up to ability 

2. Mentally superior, but doing inferior work (perhaps bored) 

3. Mentally superior and living up to ability, but unpopular (probably because of 
superior attitude) 

4. Mentally superior, but ability misdirected especially in social attitudes 

5. Mentally superior, but displaying poor reading ability 

6. Mentally superior, but having narrow range of interests 

With these preliminary guides to the gifted and their characteristics, what 
are some of the responsibilities of the members of the team? The secondary- 
school principal is the “pivot man” on this team. He is in a position to see 
that any suitable educational plan evolves at all. He is in such a strategic posi- 
tion that pertinent activities revolve around him. The administration must pro- 
vide materials for learning, must find time for teachers to study these common 


Albert I. Oliver is Associate Professor in Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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problems, must encourage and support experimentation. This also involves the 
selection of teachers who are sympathetic to the need for developing challenging 
classroom experiences. For each teacher there is a primary task to assess the 
whole child and his various needs and then to reorganize the school environ- 
ment in such a way that these needs can be satisfied. 

We have to fare the fact that some school people are unsympathetic, others are 
unsuspecting. The net result is: to confuse inquisitiveness and impudence, to 
be intolerant of non-conformity, to stifle with inflexible routine, to fail to heed 
the warning, “You can’t make a genius; but it’s very easy to kill one!” 

The proper role of parents is a story in itself, but it is a most significant 
one since it is basic to the emotional and psychological well-being of the youth. 
Key questions for the parent to consider include: 

1. Will you see to it that he is not handicapped by over-indulgence, over-display of 
talents ? 

2. Will you realize that it is “normal” to deviate from the average ? 

3. By your own example, are you providing him a base of emotional security at 
home? 


4. Are you helping him develop wholesome attitudes toward himself and toward 
others ? 


There are many members on the community segment of the team. The Church 
is an integral part. Among its contributions are: 
1. A basic principle in Christianity (and in Judaism, too)—the freedom to be one’s 
best 
2. While the home-school alliance is primarily concerned with helping children grow 
in wisdom and stature, the home-church alliance can work together to help children grow 
“in favor with God and man.” 


What Kind of Team Are You Building to Guide Your Gifted? 
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YOUTH WITH NONACADEMIC ABILITIES AND/OR INTERESTS: 
WHAT ARE SECONDARY SCHOOLS DOING TO PROVIDE FOR 
YOUTH WITH NONACADEMIC ABILITIES AND/OR INTERESTS? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


CHAIRMAN: Paul W’. Harnly, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary 
Education, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 

]. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools Section, Instruction, Organization, and 
Services Branch, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur G. Martin, Principal, Glen Ridge High School, Glen Ridge, New 
ersey 

Feadeni Boyer, Woodstown High School, Woodstown, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN E. FRENCH 


he MUCH has been written and spoken in the past few years about the 
neglect of the gifted child that one returns to the question of what the junior 
high school is doing for the nonacademic pupil with certain feelings that he 
should justify his concern in this area. This concern can be justified on three 
bases: 

1. In spite of recent arguments to the contrary, the secondary school, including the 
junior high school, has consistently done a better job of meeting the requirements of the 
academic student—average on up to gifted—than it has in meeting the requirements of 
the non-academic youth. Figures will show a far greater proportion of the latter group 
dropping out for apparent disinterest and inability than of the former for apparent 
disinterest and lack of challenge. 

2. In many cases we cannot tel! for sure where the nonacademic stops and the 
talented or gifted begin. Was Thomas A. Edison recognized by his teacher as a non- 
academic child or a gifted child when she labeled him a “dunce” just before he dropped 
out of school ? 

3. If we can solve the problems of adequately teaching the nonacademic pupil in 
today’s high school for all American youth, we will have developed the professional! 
skills, understandings, and attitudes that will enable us adequately to teach the gifted 
in that same high school. 

While little distinction will be made in this discussion between the various 
types of nonacademic students, it is necessary to have the same picture in mind 
when the term is used. When we use the term “youth with nonacademic abili- 
ties and/or interests,” we seem to have one or a combination of the following 
types in mind: 

1. The mentally retarded 

2. The educationally retarded 

4. The socially maladjusted 


John E. French is Principal of the Myers Park High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 
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4. The singly talented 
5. The seemingly singularly disinterested 


From the historical viewpoint, the junior high school has been doing two 
things to provide for these young people (though they were not done exclu- 
sively for this group) almost from its inception. It has always aimed at improv- 
ing the transition between elementary school and high school, and it has 
provided a greater range of courses outside the usual academic courses and 
greater opportunity to participate in them than was found formerly in the eight- 
grade grammar school. 

More recently provision for the identification of these students is being made 
in increasing numbers of junior high schools. Testing and guidance programs 
and the ability and willingness to use the information collected through them 
and from the elementary school are all on the increase. Once identified, the 
junior high school has attempted to make and is continuing to make better 
provision for the teaching of the person of nonacademic ability or interest, 
even in its academic classes. Administratively, these provisions are concerned 
with class size and grouping. Where the availability of classrooms and the 
supply of teachers have permitted, class size has been reduced to the twenty-five 
to thirty range, and in some cases to the twenty to twenty-five bracket. 

In the matter of grouping, it appears to be not so much a question of whether 
or not to provide special groups and classes for the nonacademic child as it 
is a question of when and how to provide such groups and when and how to 
integrate such groups with groups of academic children. We find in the bulk 
of the states having school systems with special education programs that the 
mentally retarded are grouped separately through the seventh grade but are 
gradually integrated with other students in grades eight and nine. At the same 
time, nonacademic young people of other types throughout the country are 
grouped in many different ways for better instruction. 

One grouping trend seems to be toward the self-contained classroom unit in 
grade seven, with a gradual departmentalization (though not complete) through 
grade nine. Wherever the junior high school is thus providing students with 
longer periods of time with fewer teachers, it is making at least some provision 
for the more personal type of teaching that benefits not only the nonacademic 
student but also all students. 

In some schools, provision for the nonacademic student takes the form of 
ability grouping by subject. English and mathematics seem to be the principal 
subjects in which special sections are set up. These are sometimes required, 
sometimes elected, and sometimes either elected or required as enrichment in 
addition to a regular unsegregated class. Other junior high schools provide 
remedial courses in much the same manner and under similar conditions, the 
remedial courses seeming to appear most frequently in reading and arithmetic. 

Grouping within the normal unselected classroom unit is another one of the 
ways that some junior high schools are seeking to provide for the nonacademic 
as well as all other pupils. This form of grouping can take two forms. One 
is based on readiness and achievement, groups being set up in much the same 
fashion as primary-grade reading groups. The other type of grouping calls for 
groups being organized around problems, with each individual contributing 
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to the group the thing related to the problem that he can do best and most 
uniquely. 

Finally, some junior high schools are asking themselves rhetorically not just 
“What can we do to provide for non-academic pupils in the academic school 
program as it is?”’ but rather, ‘How can the school program be changed to 
enable all pupils to learn to live in their own distinctive, most productive ways 
within the framework of our democratic society?’ They reply that, insofar 
as the school shapes the end product, it will be done by living that way from 
day to day in the school, now. To the extent that this curriculum, being based 
on the realities of learning and the facts of adolescent growth and development 
in our society, is more interesting, challenging, and worth while—-to that extent 
will the junior high school be improving its provisions for youth with non- 
academic abilities and interests as well as its provisions for all youth. 


Summary of the presentation made by GLENN F. VARNER 


as TALKING about pupils with nonacademic abilities and interests, it should 
be kept in mind that there are not two species of children—those with and 
those without academic abilities. Rather, academic ability and interest is a 
matter of degree and is distributed among youth on a normal curve. Generally 
speaking, when teachers talk about non-academic pupils, they mean those with 
below average IQs. 

In the past, little attention was given by high-school faculties to these pupils 
of low ability. High schools were selective and their programs were geared to 
the pupils in the higher ability range. Either consciously or unconsciously, pro- 
cedures were developed which squeezed the low-ability pupil out of high school. 
Some of the main squeeze-out procedures were: 

1. Competitive marking systems which ignored individual differences of abilities 

2. High percentages of failures 

3. Curriculum content and teaching methods designed to interest the bright pupils 

4. Scholastic eligibility requirements for athletics, clubs, and other school activities 

5. Uniform standards of scholastic achievement 

6. A general rejection by teachers and other pupils for those who could not keep up 
7. High fees and high costs of participation in club and social activities 

By the use of these and other squeeze-out procedures, all but the most per- 
sistent pupils with low-academic ability were eliminated from high school. 
Improved economic conditions, increases in leisure time, child labor laws, com- 
pulsory attendance laws, and other factors combined to change people's thinking 
about secondary education. Most people now subscribe to the belief that second- 
ary education should be provided for all youth. 

Fortunately, our knowledge of adolescent psychology and of the psychology 
of learning and individual differences has developed to the extent that we 
should now be able to establish a secondary-school program which will provide 
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useful preparation for citizenship for all youth in terms of their abilities and 
interests. 

Actually, then, the problem of the nonacademic pupil becomes a part of the 
larger problem of making provisions for individual differences among all pupils. 
There is a great amount of interest among educators concerning this newer 
purpose of secondary education. However, not too many concrete developments 
have been made as yet. Most of the work is sporatic and in the experimental 
stage. 

In the organization of a high school to meet the purposes of education in 
terms of the abilities and interests of all the pupils, it is important that each 
pupil be placed in learning situations where he can best achieve his maximum 
development. In order to accomplish this objective, it is necessary to have highly 
developed guidance programs. Many schools have one or more full-time coun- 
selors whose function it is to administer a testing program, establish a system 
of cumulative records, acquaint the staff with the abilities, interests, and edu- 
cational needs of each pupil, and to supply technical aid and help to the teachers 
in developing skills in guidance techniques. Good schools no longer resort to 
blanket prescriptions of educational programs, but attempt, through guidance 
practices, to arrange a program for each pupil which will lead to his maximum 
growth in areas suitable for his particular interests and abilities. Continued study 
of each pupil may bring about changes in his program as additional knowledge 
of his abilities, interests, successes, and failures are discovered. 

As teachers and administrators begin to accept the challenges presented by 
increased knowledge of individual differences, they tend to make change in 
curriculum and in procedures of administration. Nearly all secondary schools 
have made some changes in their practices for the purpose of making provisions 
for individuals. However, progress has been slow. Most secondary schools 
make inadequate provisions in this area. Aside from some unwillingness of 
teachers to change their methods and some unwillingness of parents to accept 
changes, a further difficulty is present. There are no well-established methods 
of providing for differences in the abilities of pupils. Curriculum adjustments 
and instructional methods for this purpose are largely experimental. 

For many years acceleration of the bright pupils and retardation of the slow 
pupils was a commonly used method of making provision for the individual 
differences of pupils. At best, this method is only a partial solution of the prob- 
lem and has many drawbacks. The weakness of this method can be seen if one 
imagines the situation in which bright and slow pupils would be accelerated or 
retarded several years, making them misfits in physical size and social adjust- 
ment. This combined with the demoralizing effects of retardation caused this 
method of providing for individual differences to fall into disrepute and to be 
generally abandoned. 

At the moment, provisions for handling individual differences can generally 
be classified as one of two types: (1) separation of pupils into classes by abili- 
ties and interests, and (2) mixed ability groups with variations of assignmenis 
and standards to fit individual pupils or small and generally temporary groups 
of pupils within the class. 
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Separation by ability groups has been rather widely used in the past although 
many educators are opposed to it on the ground that it is not democratic. In 
fact, the question of separation by ability has become a controversial issue with 
educators. In reality, the question to be faced is not whether there will be 
separation, but rather the kind and degree of separation that should exist, since 
some degree of separation is to be found in nearly all secondary schools. For 
example, any school which allows pupils to elect subjects has some ability group- 
ing since pupils tend to elect subjects suitable to their abilities and interests. 
The brighter pupils may have a tendency to elect advanced courses in science, 
mathematics, languages, and the like, while the slower pupils may elect those 
electives in which they have a greater chance of success. In most schools, then, 
there are courses which are normally taken by the brighter pupils and other 
courses which are generally taken by slower pupils. Also, many schools have 
classes for especially slow pupils sometimes supported in whole or in part 
by state aids. Schools which use separation by ability groups may have two or 
three levels of instruction for the required subjects and for some of the alterna- 
tive subjects in such areas as mathematics and science. Some of the advantages 
of separation by ability are: 

1. This method is easier for teachers. 


2. Pupils are placed in competition with others of more nearly equal ability. 
3. It is easier to provide enrichment with groups of pupils rather than with individ- 


ual pupils in mixed-ability classes. 
4. Teachers do not need as wide a range of supplementary materials of different 


reading levels. 
Some of the disadvantages are: 
1. The teacher still has pupils with a wide range of abilities and is really not relieved 


of his need to consider individual differences of pupils 
2. Methods of selecting pupils by abilities are not reliable enough and some injustice 


may be done in classification. 
3. Teachers sometimes are at a loss concerning methods and materials for classes of 


bright pupils. 
4. Classes for slow pupils may have stigma attached to them. 
5. Administratively, it is difficult to make programs for the schools, especially for a 


small school. 

The alternate method of providing for individual differences involves mixed- 
ability grouping with individual or small group instruction of pupils within a 
given class. In this method, teachers are expected to provide experiences which 
match the ability of each pupil and to require achievement by each pupil in 
accordance with his ability, which implies making special provisions for enriched 
learning experiences for bright pupils. Obviously, teaching with this method 
is initially more difficult than lecture, recitation, and assignment teaching. The 
teacher should have skill in analyzing test results and other guidance data. He 
must be clever in individualizing assignments so that the quality and quantity 
of work done matches the ability of each pupil. He should have at his command 
a good supply of supplementary materials with a wide range of reading difficulty. 
Few secondary-school teachers are adequately prepared to make a success of this 
type of instruction. 

In spite of the experimental nature of the effort to develop new methods 
to meet new needs and newly conceived problems, some schools are making 
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progress in the development of individual treatment within the class. Some 
teachers have their classes divided into small groups each with a different type 
of work assignment suited to the abilities of the respective groups. Some schools 
assign pupils to one teacher for two or three hours per day, usually in related 
subject areas such as English and social studies. This gives the teacher a closer 
relationship with his pupils and allows time to supervise learning experiences 
suitable to the abilities and interests of pupils. Many schools provide more 
instructional materials, such as books, written at different reading levels. These 
materials help teachers to avoid blanket textbook assignments, which in most 
cases, are suitable for the average pupil and, therefore, inadequate for both the 
bright and the slow learner. 

Schools which are attempting the difficult task of making provisions for indi- 
vidual differences usually find it advisable to use some class grouping by ability 
and some of the newer practices of grouping within regular classes. In general, 
high schools lag far behind best knowledge in the development of methods of 
providing for the wide range of individual differences of pupils in abilities 
and interests. Insofar as high schools use the traditional methods and set their 
instruction and standards for the average pupil, they fail to meet the current 
demand for adequate education for all youth. 


TALENTED YOUTH IN THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: WHAT CHALLENGING PROVISIONS ARE HIGH 
SCHOOLS MAKING FOR TALENTED YOUTH? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


CHAIRMAN: Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Raymond L. Christian, Principal, Dothan High School, Dothan, Alabama 
]. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
A. Harry Passow, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York 


Summary of the presentation made by KENDALL B. HOWARD 


Tw terms talented, superior, gifted, applied to youth, if not defined, may 
take on as many meanings as persons discussing them. This assumption would 
seem to be borne out by the many program and diversity of programs found 
in our schools today which provide for talented youth. We find homogeneous 
grouping or narrow band; wide choice of electives for special abilities; acceler- 
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ation; spécial reports, assignments, and projects; opportunities for development 
of leadership; special opportunities in clubs and activities; and scores of 
others. No doubt criteria for selection are as varied as the variety of activities 
themselves. One of our greatest needs at the moment is to develop techniques 
for the identification of the pupil who has undiscovered potential. 

Our first step could well be an over-view of the pupils in our own school 
The services of every staff member could be utilized in discovering our pres- 
ently promising pupils, kindergarten through grade twelve. Name those 
students who have already shown promise as well as students who are suspected 
of having unfulfilled latent ability. Include all areas in which we think talent 
could exist. Add to this such data as we have on record—mental age, achieve- 
ment test results, aptitude test results and teachers’ reports. From this over- 
view we should be able to take another step 

The second step might be a summation study of what your own school is 
doing already. It might be establishing an experimental group. It might be a 
cost analysis. It might be best at this time to bring the community into the 
planning. It might be best to see what administrative practices should be 
modified to accommodate a program for the gifted. It might be a combination 
of all these things. The important thing is to take that step, rather than what 
step to take. 

Let's assume that, following a faculty study, it is discovered that a sizeable 
number of students have a flair for some particular subject area. Perhaps we 
already have homogeneous grouping in that area or acceleration or some other 
device, but perhaps we are talking about only a few students scattered through- 
out grades seven to ten. We want to do something specifically for these and 
we have a few specific questions to answer. After due study, we agree to 
segregate but only in the one area, at least as a starter. We have one teacher, 
well prepared, competent, and willing. We agree that these pupils will pro- 
ceed at own rate, that all receive A grades, that progress will be reported 
by written comment and that credit will be given in units as pupils pass 
traditional milestones. Pupils may drop out of this program at any level of 
achievement for participation elsewhere. Parents have been consulted and 
considerable interest generated. Enough agree to the plan to justify going 
ahead, so the step is taken. 

Next comes evaluation, not only of actual progress in the area but also the 
effect of the program on each individual. What methods are particularly good 
for these people? Does participation in this program have any apparent carry- 
over into other school relationships? It may well be that in a careful evalua- 
tion we will find some clues to aid us in discovering latent talent. Also, we 
will ultimately want to know if there is a fulfillment of our efforts. This implies 
a long term follow-up. 

Many issues have been raised. No two people may agree with any answers 
suggested. However, there surely is agreement on some points. We agree that 
any neglect of our talented is a loss to our society. Reliable means of dis- 
covering potentially gifted are scarce and must be developed. Society should 
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not only be willing to spend money for this program, but also demand we 
give as much time and attention to it as we now give to our slow learners. 
We must know more about the young people themselves. We must be willing 
to introduce more flexible practices ‘into our administrative routine. We must 
provide the inspiration and the leadership 


Summary of the presentation made by THADDEUS J. LUBERA 


Pius AN high schools must take greater cognizance of ‘students 
whose performance in a potentially valuable line of human activity is con- 
sistently remarkable.’’ These are the mentally gifted students 

Our first step in helping the gifted student is to discover him. To discover 
a gifted student the teacher will have to depend to some extent upon her ob- 
servation, training, and the student's consistent remarkable performance. Schools 
also can rely on test results. Two tests are suggested: A series of achievement 
tests and general intelligence test. One generally finds positive relationships 
between achievement test scores and intelligence when all factors are normal. 
Sometimes talent and brilliance are deeply hidden. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to enlist the parents. In this manner we shall all learn more about 
gifted students’ environment and their behavior characteristics. The job of 
discovering bright students is shared by the school and the home. 

Because we need to understand the gifted students, we must study their 
characteristics. Perhaps, our teacher training institutions should devote some 
time to Terman’s studies of gifted children. Real problems are presented to 
teachers who discover that gifted students frequently find their classroom 
work unbearably dull. They soon become restless and resentful. After having 
discovered these children and sensitized the teachers to the problem of the 
gifted student, the high-school administration should provide a program to meet 
this challenge. 

All over the country there evolved patterns of service to the gifted students 
in high schools. In the Chicago public high schools, the following services 
are organized for these students: 

1. Honor classes are provided. Mathematics, science, and English are the core 
subjects in which accelerated work is planned 

2. Special classes are organized in social science classes, especially in American 
history. These are known as “An Approach to United States History Through Critical 
Thinking.” 

3. Superior students are encouraged to do some field work in connection with 
topics found in the course of study. 

4. Gifted students are among the first considered for work-study programs. 

5. Frequent conferences are held with these students to determine how the student's 
special talent or interest can be related to the course in which he is enrolled. 

6. The majority of these students are selected to write editorials for school news- 
papers. 

Thaddeus J, Lubera is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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7. These students serve as chairmen of topic committees in the unit and socialized 
recitation techniques of teaching in the classroom. 
8. Honor Society members plan the College Day with faculty members. 

In some school systems, workshops are used to advantage by gifted students. 
This is particularly true in Glencoe, Illinois, where the workshop idea has been 
used to benefit the rapid learner. In the Cleveland, Ohio, school system, there is 
organized a problem called major work class for students with an IQ of 125 
or over. These students are kept apart from others except in clubs, gym, and 
music where they have ample opportunity to meet other students. They are 
not pushed ahead into subject matter unsuitable for their age, but are given 
extra material in fields related to their classwork. 

Los Angeles has had opportunity rooms. New York City has provided 
specialized high schools for the gifted students. Philadelphia has the Central 
High School for boys and one for girls. These schools are for the bright stu- 
dents and provide curriculum to meet challenging needs of those who are 
selected to attend these schools. 

Besides identifying the gifted students and providing challenging experiences, 
the American high school should provide ideal teachers for these extraordinary 
clients of our profession. These teachers should be selected on the basis of 
scholarship, on their ability to teach, but, above all, should meet the highest 
requirement in the area of excellent human relations with students, parents, 
and fellow teachers. Yes, they must make learning stimulating and rewarding 
and, yet, never lose sight of skill in learning and guiding the student so that 
he may realize the fullest measure of learning for class learning experiences. 
These teachers must be enthusiastic with boys and girls, and be aware that 
what is being done is for the best welfare of students in their classes. 


In the writer's experience with parents of gifted students, two extremes were 
found. On the one hand, those parents who exploited their talented youngsters ; 
and, on the other, parents who were totally indifferent to their gifted sons 
and daughters. The most important consideration with the latter class of 
parent was employment for the student so that he or she may contribute to 
family income. 

These are deep-seated attitudes toward education that some parents assert 
present a challenge to administration and the teaching staff. This problem and 
others in connection with gifted students lead us to consider the role of the 
high-school counselors. Good counselors can help the gifted students in several 
ways. Among the foremost problems that come to counselors in Chicago 
high schools are those in the area of personal problems and social adjustment. 
The gifted student presents a more interesting problem because he is more 
self-analytical and even critical. One of the most difficult personal problems of 
a gifted student is that of finding proper ways of adjusting himself to his 
differences. He realizes that he is different and finds that other students 
frequently reject him. Counselors, teachers, and parents have an interesting 
challenge in this area. Guidance, genuine interest, and understanding of the 
student's problems are pre-eminent in this consideration. 
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Professor Witty of Northwestern University states, ‘America has an army 
of between 300,000 to 600,000 children with IQ of 130 or more."” What 
more can we do for these gifted youngsters in our high schools presents to 
us an extremely challenging opportunity. Up to this time, we have been 
“straining the net’’ with this problem. 

We need the best leaders in the American social order. They can come from 
the gifted groups in our high schools. American high schools can help to 
improve American society if we provide leaders from among the gifted who 
will conduct all affairs with intellectual maturity and honor. 


YOUTH WITH NONACADEMIC ABILITIES AND/OR INTERESTS: 
TALENTED YOUTH IN THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


CHAIRMAN: Galen Jones, Director, Study on Economic Education, Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES W. SANFORD 


‘Tae multi-purpose comprehensive high school should provide challenging 
educational opportunities to all youth of high-school age. This includes pupils 
who might be called nonacademic which herein means pupils who do not, for 


one reason or another, get along well in conventional academic subjects such 
as English, social studies, foreign language, mathematics, and science. Many 
of these pupils have low academic ability. A few have enough ability to get 
along well but little or no interest in doing so. 

The present dilemma of the high school with regard to this problem was 
well stated in the Harvard report on General Education in a Free Society. In 
the words of the report, “. . . It is worth observing somewhat more exactly 
what this new part is which the high school has been called on to play. It 
is, in essence, the incomparably difficult task of meeting, in ways which they 
severally respect and will respond to, masses of students of every conceivable 
shade of intelligence, background, means, interests, and expectation. Unlike 
the old high school in which no one was compelled to stay if he could not 
or did not wish to do the work, the modern high school must find place for 
every kind of student whatever his hopes and talents. It cannot justly fail to 
adapt itself, within reason, to any. . . . The ideal is a system which shall be 
as fair to the fast as to the slow, to the hand-minded as to the book-minded, 
but which, while meeting the separate needs of each, shall yet foster that 
fellow feeling between human being and human being which is the deepest 
root of democracy.” ! 

1Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. 8-9. 

Charles W. Sanford is Associate Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Ulinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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What does this mean? It means, as I see it, and as the speakers concerned 
with this same topic on the programs on Monday and Tuesday emphasized, a 
diverse program. Perhaps you would agree that we have started diverse programs 
in our large comprehensive high schools, but we have only started. 

What are some of the essentials in this diverse program? What provisions 
must be made if we are really going to meet the needs of the nonacademic 
group? 

Provision 1. A sharpened guidance program—Some of you will recall Mr. 
Varner’s statement yesterday. It was: “In the organization of a high school to 
meet the purposes of education in terms of the abilities and interests of all the 
pupils, it is important that each pupil be placed in learning situations where he 
can best achieve his maximum development. In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive, it is necessary to have highly developed guidance programs. Many schools 
have one or more full-time counselors whose function it is to administer a 
testing program, establish a system of cumulative records, acquaint the staff with 
the abilities, interests, and educational needs of each pupil, and to supply tech- 
nical aid and help to the teachers in developing skills in guidance techniques. 
Good schools no longer resort to blanket prescriptions of educational programs, 
but attempt, through guidance practices, to arrange a program for each pupil 
which will lead to his maximum growth in areas suitable for his particular inter- 
ests and abilities. Continued study of each pupil may bring about changes in 
his program as additional knowledge of his abilities, interests, successes and 
failures are discovered.” 

Provision 2. Diverse curriculum experiences which recognize the abilities, 
needs, and interests of all pupils—These are, as all of you know very well, 
extremely difficult to provide. The over-arching purpose of secondary education 
is to produce good citizens. We know that if we can keep the nonacademic 
group in school, and provide them, of course, with suitable learning experiences, 
we can make them improved citizens. Stress on learning by doing, while impor- 
tant for all pupils, seems to be especially important for the nonacademic group. 
And this learning should begin, it is suggested, with work which is close to the 
experiences which the nonacademic pupils have had. 

The provision of diverse curriculum experiences is at least partially accom- 
plished in many schools through the use of two or more tracks in certain instruc- 
tional areas. Thus, in the ninth grade of numerous schools, students may take 
either general mathematics or algebra. The emphasis on general mathematics 
is on instruction in mathematics which every citizen must know because he will 
earn and spend money, maintain a home, read a newspaper, and so on. All of 
us would, I assume, subscribe to the practice of keeping the tracks flexible so 
that pupils may be moved from one track to another one if there is adequate 
justification for doing so. Few or none of us would recommend the use of a 
number of tracks to the point that pupils in any one track would have no cur- 
ricular and extracurricular contacts with pupils in other tracks. Every pupil 
should have many opportunities to mingle with and to get acquainted with other 
pupils. This is one of the advantages of the large comprehensive high school. 
Mutual understandings should be developed by pupils of different occupational, 
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cultural, and religious backgrounds. In discussing this point, Conant stated in 
Education and Liberty, “\f the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, it may well be that the ideological struggle with Communism in 
the next fifty years will be won on the playing fields of the public high schools 
of the United States.” ? 

Provision 3. A wide variety of instructional material suited to the abilities 
and interests of the pupils—When these are incorporated into teaching units, the 
faster learners are challenged, not bored, and the slower learners are likewise 
challenged, not frustrated and confused. In essence, this means what good 
teachers have long known and practiced; namely, that the materials pupils use, 
like all aspects of their learning experiences, must be geared to their abilities, 
needs, and interests. 

Provision 4. A rich program of extraclass activities—Mr. Held stated, on 
Monday, ‘Possibly the most attractive element in the school to the nonacademic 
pupil is the extensive activities program .. .”” Such activities are close to the 
hearts of the nonacademic group and of a large proportion of the other groups 
in the school. When the activities are well-planned and suitably conducted, they 
afford many rich learning experiences. 

Provision 5. An increased amount of genuine work experience—Such ex- 
perience is valuable for all youth; it is probably proportionately more valuable 
for the nonacademic pupil than it is for the academic pupil. Emphasis here is 
upon work experience which involves real employee-employer relationships and 
other conditions similar to those found in the adult world of work. Some schools 
have successfully enriched the work experiences of pupils by relating the experi- 


ences to a virile program of vocational education in which the pupils are 
registered. 

Provision 6. Staff and organization which will facilitate the education of 
nonacademic pupils—Again, to quote Mr. Held, “There must be adequate staff- 
ing in administration, in guidance, in supervision, in instruction, and in clerical 
areas. Classes must not be too large. There must be close co-ordination between 


all area... 

I have referred to only six of the provisions which might lead to strengthened 
programs for nonacademic pupils. Meeting the needs of this group is no easy 
task. It is one of the greatest challenges confronting the high school. There 
are no one or two ready answers. Perhaps the challenge of the nonacademic 
is intriguing and exciting because, if we are to meet it satisfactorily in any 
local school, we will have to exercise a maximum amount of ingenuity and 
apply the experimental approach. The efforts of schools represented here, and 
of others, prove that the rewards are great. 


*Conant, James Bryan. Education and Liberty. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1963. P. 62. 
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*Conant, James Bryan. Education and Liberty. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1963. P. 62. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WILL FRENCH 


on programs of Groups III and IV on Monday and Tuesday and of this 
Group today are really programs devoted to the education of ALL American 
youth. The orientation of the Association's Curriculum Committee, which has 
planned these programs, always has centered and still centers about a broad 
program in every high school that meets the needs of all the youth in its com- 
munity. The fact that this year these group programs stress the special needs of 
two minority, but not necessarily mutually exclusive, groups—those with non- 
academic abilities and interests and those with outstanding talent—is to be 
understood as a continuance of the interest of all of us in providing appropriate 
educational opportunity for every youth. 

But, when an old hen has a large flock of chicks, there is always a greater 
chance that those on the outer edges will not be as well provided for as those 
in the middle notwithstanding her motherly effort to spread herself out as far 
as possible. Just so with high schools today and as a result we have to be 
especially concerned to see that students whose interests and abilities put them 
on the outer edges of our large flocks are being as well provided for as those 
in the middle. 

My special responsibility on this program is to invite your attention to the 
needs of talented youth: those whose ability or capacity to achieve or whose 
attained achievement marks them as superior in any socially useful and valuable 
respect. This implies a broad concept of talent and an inclusive concept of 
“the talented.” As we look about in our world, we see America needing, using, 
and appreciating wide varieties of talent from the artistic to the athletic. Good 
high schools cannot, therefore, of their own volition decide to provide a good 
educational opportunity for only those with a certain kind of talent; artistic, 
academic, scientific, mathematical, athletic, or vocational, for example. The high 
school’s definition of talent ought to reflect our democratic society's broad talent 
needs, uses and values and not a narrowly preconceived one of the school’s own 
creation. 

A second look at our world shows us that this country needs, uses, and appre- 
ciates many degrees and levels of talents as well as many kinds of them. One 
does not have to be in the top one half of one per cent in ability before he 
can make an especially valuable contribution to some phase of our social, 
political, economic, industrial, cultural, or artistic life. This leads me to believe 
that a high school ought not willingly limit its interest in talented youth to the 
one in a million who might become a future Einstein, a Grandma Moses, a Cole 
Porter, a Frank Lloyd Wright, a “Jackie” Robinson, or a ‘Wes Santee. I 
would say that high schools should be more deeply concerned about how well 
their programs are serving most of the youth in the top quarter of any socially 
useful talent. Lack of money or facilities may force a high school to limit its 
interest to those within a narrow range of talent and/or to the very few with 


Will French is Professor of Education and Research Associate at the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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the most outstanding level of talent, but such a school’s public ought to be 
reminded by those in charge of such a high school that it was not being enabled 
to serve its youth, the community, and the nation as it should. We should be 
interested in developing all kinds of talent that can be developed through a 
broad program of education and in developing any level of talent to its full 
potential. 

There is no inference here that the talented have any claim for consideration 
by a high school at the expense of the less talented. In fact the inference is 
that each youth should have what is for him an appropriate educational oppor- 
tunity. None has a right by reason of talent to demand that another less-talented 
youth shall be deprived of education so that he can have more. This country, 
believing as it does in the inherent worth of each individual, cannot without 
violating its basic social and political philosophy, heap educational opportunity 
on the talented by taking it away from another less-talented youth. Educational 
opportunity and/or the lack of it must be fairly shared by all. The fear is that 
those at both extremes—those with very limited ability as well as those of almost 
unlimited talent being in the minority—will not have an opportunity as appro- 
priate for them as do those who cluster about the norm. The problem for high- 
school principals as leaders in program improvement in their schools as it relates 
to the talented student, is to encourage and assist teachers sufficiently to adapt 
the program to the talented so that they are presented with work that really 
challenges them. 

It is important that high schools pay more attention to the education of the 
talented than they have customarily done in the past. This country is concerned 
about the problem of manpower. Note the number of studies of the manpower 
situation which are currently underway or which have recently been completed. 
They point out that the supply of highly trained personnel in many fields is 
far below the level which is required for national welfare and security. Yet we 
have been failing to build up our supply of highly competent individuals to 
anything like the level that the supply of potential ability would permit. As 
America’s Resources of Specialized Talent says: 

The United States wastes much of its talent. College graduating classes could be 
twice as large as they currently are, and with no loss of quality. The potential supply 
gets drained off, in large or small amounts, ali the way through the educational system. 
Practically all potentially good college students enter, and most of them finish high school, 
but after high school the loss is large. Fewer than half of the upper 25 per cent of all 
high-school graduates ever earn college degrees; only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 per cent 
do. Society fails to secure the full benefit of many of its highest youth because they do 
not secure the education that would enable them to work at the levels for which they 
are potentially qualified. 

This quotation makes two assumptions which we may wish were wholly true 
but which in all honesty we ought to question. The first is that if a talented 
youth drops out of high school or college he is lost to our national talent pool. 
The second is that, if he stays in high school and college, his maximum potential 
is pretty sure to be attained. Actually a few of the talented drop out of high 
school and college in order to get into a situation in business or industry where 


lAmerica’s Resources of Specialized Talent. Report of Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1954. P. 269. 
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their maximum potentials can be better attained. And many of the talented 
who stay in high schools and college are not provided with programs that bring 
out anything like their maximum potential. Hollingsworth once wrote some- 
thing to the effect that it was her belief that “gifted’’ youth in school worked 
up to their potential only about 25 per cent of the time. It is true, of course, 
that this country ought to be sure more of its able youth stay in high school and 
college. Much of the loss between high school and college is doubtless a 
matter of lack of money to meet college costs. Public scholarships ought to be 
freely available to worthy youth who otherwise cannot go to college. We can- 
not afford to waste our capital of potential talent as we are now doing. But it 
is also true that this country ought to be sure that the educational opportunity 
provided talented youth in high school and college encourages and enables them 
to attain their maximum potential. The public is becoming aroused over this 
man-power shortage to the point of considering what it can do to reduce it. 
Along with this should go—and is going—an increased effort on the part of 
high schools and colleges to improve the educational opportunities which they 
made available to talented youth. 


That there is need for such an effort by high schools generally is pretty 
evident. What high schools are doing especially for talented youth varies from 
almost nothing to a great deal. As far as one can tell, the average is pretty 
low. Individual teachers of their own volition often offer encouragement to 
talented youth. Attendance at any high school of itself may offer a talented 
youth some incentive to capitalize on his potentialities. But the point is 
that the typical high shool is not organized effectively to do as good a job as 
it should be. It does not have a real program for meeting the needs of the 
talented. Too much is left to chance; to the voluntary efforts of some teachers 
and to the sélf-interest and initiative of individual students. So despite the fact 
that some high schools are doing an excellent job, there is reason to believe 
that most high schools ought, now especially in view of the public concern over 
our man-power situation, to raise its level of practice in educating the talented. 


It is a recognition of this national need that accounts for your Curriculum 
Committee's growing interest in the education of talented youth in the com- 
prehensive high school. Its preliminary studies reported upon at the annual 
meeting at Milwaukee last year, confirmed its suspicions that high schools gen- 
erally could do much more for talented youth than they are doing. These situa- 
tions have prompted President Caswell of Teachers College of Columbia 
University to urge its Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute to launch a Talented Youth 
Education Project and to ask the writer to devote his time this spring and next 
year to it. The hope is that this Project in conjunction with the efforts of the 
Association's Curriculum Committee can encourage many high schools to re- 
newed and extended efforts to identify their talented youth and can encourage 
and help schools to improve the educational opportunity being provided for 
them. It seems that there is much that can be wisely done at once to accomplish 
this end. It is also true that such a Project should encourage and help high 
schools to carry on basic research in the education of the talented, for there is 
much yet to be learned about how best to educate them that probably can only 
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be learned by studies which are carried out in typical high schools where these 
youth are actually being educated. 

Despite the fact that there is much yet to be learned from further research 
in the field of talented youth education, there are a number of possibilities 
which if not now being fully exploited can be utilized with a reasonable expecta- 
tion that a high-school’s program of talented youth education can be improved 
thereby. For example: 


1. In most schools the approved concept of talent is limited too largely to the 
intellectually gifted especially if this intelligence results in high achievement in the 
academic fields. This is important but the high-school principe! should work for a 
broader concept and strive to develop concern for other areas of talent not necessarily as 
closely associated with a high LQ. 

2. The principal needs to help the staff recognize the need to develop better pro- 
grams of education for all students in the group who possess any socially useful talent 
to a degree well above the average. The tendency is to be too much interested in the 
small minority who approach the genius level. The need is for a better program for 
all who are in what most schools might call the “A” group. 

3. The identification of the talented needs to be better done. Concealed in the 
guidance records of most high schools are the raw data for spotting potential talent. Too 
often these facts are not sensed by guidance workers and too seldom communicated to 
teachers. Such adaptations of program as teachers might make are, therefore, not made 
until the teacher later discovers the talented for himself. Sometimes they are not made 
even then. The principal needs to be sure that guidance records are used by teachers for 
the early identification of talent so that the information usually found in such records can 
be and is capitalized upon in the classroom. 

4. Teachers and guidance workers need to help talented students make better plans 
for their education while in high school and for post-high-school education. Too many 
of the upper twenty-five per cent do not get as good a program in high school as they 
should, and too many do not get any post-high-school education. The weight of the 
school's influence should be thrown in the direction of encouraging such students to work 
at higher levels while in high school and toward encouraging such students and their 
parents to make every effort to get them into some form of post-high-school education. 

5. High-school faculties need to be organized to appraise their present efforts at 
talented youth education to propose improvements in practices and programs, and to put 
changes into effect. General unorganized, individual efforts of the most interested teachers 
are not enough. The school needs to be organized to study and institute program adapta- 
tions to the needs of talented youth. Administrative practices need to be easily subject 
to change if such study shows that they prevent such adaptations as are thought to be 
needed. 

Such organized study will doubtless lead to proposals for ‘enriching’ the 
school’s offerings for talented youth. This may involve not only adaptations 
within the classroom but also the addition of elective offerings and greater free- 
dom from restrictive administrative regulations which sometimes prevent the 
talented from taking full advantage of the school’s offering. Such study may 
also raise the question of “acceleration” and “segregation” into special classes 
for the talented. About “enrichment” in the classroom there can only be the 
question of what really constitutes enrichment of the program for any particu- 
lar student. The answer rests with the good judgment of the teacher. “Enrich- 
ment’ by increasing advanced elective offerings runs into the problem of costs. 
A yearly rotation of elective offerings can help broaden the scope of a school’s 
offering over the three or four years each student is in attendance without in- 
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creasing costs. About ‘acceleration’ much difference of opinion exists. As a 
general practice in high school I suppose most of us oppose it. But for talented 
youth perhaps it should not be condemned out of hand. It is hard to find 
evidence that one or two years’ acceleration actually has been bad for talented 
youth. On the other hand, acceleration is not a general remedy to be prescribed 
for all talented youth. Principals may find it easier to approve it for well- 
matured youth who have an opportunity to continue their post-high-school 
education locally since then the resulting early graduation from high school 
does not involve a complete break with his previous home and school life. For 
other talented youth perhaps enrichment of his high-school program is the 
present best answer. We need broadly based research on the over-all results 
of acceleration before coming to a final conclusion on this matter. 

There are also differences of opinion about the degree of “‘segregation’’ which 
is necessary or desirable. Any advanced elective offering provides a degree of 
Segregation since only those really qualified for such an offering are usually 
admitted. In all probability schools ought to offer more advanced electives into 
which only the most able in any particular field were enrolled. In some required 
subjects like mathematics, perhaps some ability grouping is good; in others like 
social studies perhaps it is neither necessary nor good. Carrying the idea of 
segregation to the point of providing separate specialized high schools for each 
of several kinds of talented youth is for the country, as a whole, so impracticable 
as to be out of the question. Most communities do well to support one good 
high school. It has been proposed, however, that multi-high-school cities should 
develop a group of specialized high schools rather than several comprehensive 
high schools. Before endorsing this degree of segregation even for large cities, 
I think we need more evidence than we have of the advantages of such special- 
ized high schools. Some, of course, do excellent work with selected students 
in the field of their specialization, but it is also possible to find comprehensive 
high schools doing equally good work with such students. It would appear that 
our problem is and will continue to be one of providing appropriate educational 
opportunity for talented youth within the framework of the comprehensive 
high school. What some such high schools are doing for their talented youth 
gives us every reason to believe that it is socially desirable, educationally possible, 
and financially practicable to meet the needs of such students within such a 
framework. Personally I think we can be even more positive than this. We not 
only can provide adequately for the education of talented youth within the 
framework of the comprehensive high school, but it must be done there. If a 
nation’s policies and practices in youth education deliberately tend to perpetuate 
and magnify accidents of birth, it is essentially an autocratic society and genera- 
tion after generation of youth schooled therein will make it more so. If, on the 
other hand, its youth education undertakes deliberately to eradicate these acci- 
dental differences while magnifying and cultivating intrinsic personal ability 
and worth, the nation is inherently democratic and will raise up generations of 
youth who will make it more so. The comprehensive high school is one of our 
best means for creating social unity without crushing individuality and for 
developing individual diversity without cultivating social cleavages. The devel- 
opment of the truly comprehensive high school is thus at once one of the great 
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achievements and one of the great challenges of American public education. 
As a national policy in youth education I believe in the comprehensive high 
school for the education of talented youth and all youth. It is socially the most 
desirable, educationally the most effective, and financially the most practicable. 


WHAT HAS BEEN OUR EXPERIENCE IN RACIAL INTEGRATION IN 
OUR SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Matthew P. Gaffney, Department of Public Relations, University 
of Chicago, Illinois; Superintendent Emeritus, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
A. L. Young, Principal, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, 
California 
Henry C. Jensen, Principal, Greeley High School, Greeley, Colorado 
G. James Gholson, Principal, Fairmont Heights High School, Fairmont 
Heights, Maryland 


Summary of the presentation made by R. V. BRAHAM 


| HE state of West Virginia was born during the struggle of the Civil War. 


It has been referred to as the northernmost state of the South, and the southern- 
most state of the North. Although she separated from her mother state, 
Virginia, on June 20, 1863, because the people north of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains were in sympathy with emancipation, West Virginia since that time 
has held close to segregation in everything except mode of travel. 

The Supreme Court's decision of May 17, outlawing segregated schools, was 
immediately accepted by Governor William C. Marland and W. W. Trent, 
State Superintendent of Free Schools. Dr. Trent wrote a letter to county 
superintendents on June 1 in which he stated in part: 

Segregation is unconstitutional. The board should, in my opinion, begin immediately 
to recognize and readjust their schools to comply with the Supreme Court's decision. . . . 
As both races are indicating a willingness to co-operate, to prove their patience by giving 
time for readjustment and to respect school authorities, neither force in our legal action 
should be necessary to effect compliance with the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Dr. Trent stressed that integration must be worked out on the county level 
with each school system adopting desegregation techniques to cope with local 
problems. The West Virginia Board of Education, of which the state super- 
intendent is an ex officio member, determines the educational policies of the 
state free schools as well as the state-supported colleges, except West Virginia 
University and Potomac State College, which are operated by a separate West 


R. V. Brahm is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
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Virginia University Board of Governors. These boards, appointed by the 
governor, also make rules for carrying into effect laws and policies relating 
to education. The state public schools are organized on a county unit basis 
with fifty-five nonpartisan boards of education, elected by the people, who 
employ a county superintendent and direct the schools. Actual control of the 
schools under this plan is at the local level. The state superintendent of free 
schools, who acts as supervisor, is elected for a four-year term. 

The Negro school population is 5.86 per cent of the total school population, 
or 26,346 Negro pupils. Of these pupils, 1,008, or .038 per cent of the 
Negro school population, are now attending integrated schools in 27 counties. 
The number of schools involved are 86 elementary, 12 junior high, and 37 
senior high schools, or a total of 135 schools. In these schools there are 897 
white teachers and 15 Negro teachers. The integration in these 27 counties 
reduced the Negro teaching personnel by six principals, seven teachers, and 
one coach. There are two counties that transport white and Negro pupils on 
buses at the same time (integrated) but who attend segregated schools. Ten 
counties do not have any Negro pupils. Sixteen counties have not integrated 
and are apparently waiting for the Supreme Court to implement its decision 
of May 17. There are 240 elementary, 10 junior high, and 30 senior high 
schools, or a total of 280 schools, with a combined enrollment of 25,338 Negro 
pupils. On the whole, these families live in segregated areas. 

On June 9 the State Board of Education desegregated the eight state colleges. 
Their enrollments are as follows: 





W hite Negro 


West Virginia Tech 651 4 
Marshall College.......... 2,891 35 
Fairmont State Normal 1,062 14 
Glenville State 565 0 
West Liberty 604 6 
Concord State 5 
Bluefield State 351 
West Virginia State 182 801 





The West Virginia University Board of Governors integrated the two 
schools under its supervision—Potomac State, with an enrollment of 466 white 
students and 4 Negro students, and West Virginia University, with an enroll- 
ment of 5,479 white students and 21 Negro students. 

On October 15, at their annual meeting, the West Virginia Education 
Association (white) was integrated with the West Virginia State Teachers 
Association (Negro). All teachers in the state will henceforth belong to the 
West Viriginia Education Association as their professional organization. 

Kanawha County is one of the 16 counties that has not desegregated. There 
are 26 elementary, 4 junior high, and 2 senior high schools, or 34 schools, 
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with a gross enrollment of 2,546 Negro pupils. The total number of teachers 
is 130. The integration patterns that no doubt will be followed by the admin- 
istration are: 

A few Negro schools may be abolished. 

Negro students who have been transferred out of their community to attend segre- 
gated schools wi!l be absorbed in their local community 

Where there is a heavy Negro population it would be best for a school to be 
entirely composed of Negro pupils. 

The Negro teachers may be absorbed in the other schools 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE A. JOHNSON 


year in Milwaukee I made the assertion that racial integration in 
the schools of Wilmington, Delaware, should proceed with a fair degree of 
smoothness, due to the fact that groundwork through human relations had 
been laid over a period of years. Many of my listeners were skeptical and 
challenged these remarks. Today 68 per cent of our public-school pupils 
attend integrated schools. 

Allow me to give a little background. Twenty years ago Wilmington, like 
most southern cities (having legal segregation in its public schools), by 
custom and tradition followed the regular pattern. Children were born in 
different hospitals; they later attended separate schools. Their relatives were 
and still are being buried in separate cemeteries—complete separation of the 
living, the educable, and the dead from the cradle through schools to the grave. 

Our schools were receiving the inertia of poor relationship. Our Howard 
School could not borrow a football field from its own public school system 
upon which to play other Negro schools. Too, our team was tabooed from 
passing through a certain section of the town to get to a public park to practice. 

The school principals of Negro schools were denied the privilege of attend- 
ing commencement exercises and other activities in other Wilmington public 
schools. Some time ago the faculty of Howard School decided to do some- 
thing about conditions. Just prior to an evaluation by the Middle-States Asso- 
ciation, this faculty set down, among other objectives, the following: 

1. To achieve the status of full citizenship for each individual and ultimately for 


the race as a whole 
2. To contribute to the political and social life of the community by providing edu- 


cational experiences in democratic living 

3. To interpret through such activities as student council, assemblies, athletics, glee 
clubs, and interschool gatherings both the school and the race 

4. To co-operate with such organizations as will help pupils attain full citizenship; 
viz., NAACP, YMCA, YWCA, church, scouts, efc. 

Now to implement these objectives! We realized that the universal language 
was to be music, that the most democratic practice in America was demon- 
strated through athletics. With this in mind when we sought a music director, 
we carefully chose the best man available. With an improved choir and a 


George A. Johnson is Principal of the Howard High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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splendid marching band, we began to accept invitations to civic activities. 
Many otherwise intelligent people believe all Negroes are musical, that they 
can sing. That in its entirety is not true. Today we cannot begin to accommo- 
date the demands in the city and county for appearances from our music 
department. 

Simultaneously with our advent in music came the adventure in athletics, 
and with the precarious game of football. We started with a scheduled game 
with a parochial school. This occasioned a very vigorous protest to the newly 
appointed superintendent. The bases of complaints were that it was against 
tradition and would surely lead to a race riot. The game was played. It was 
largely attended. It was fiercely, but cleanly contested and ended in a 
7-to-7 tie. 

The next year because of the demand from the student body of two public 
schools, games were scheduled with their respective teams. The aforementiond 
parochial school, which was also on the taboo with other public schools, used 
the Howard School relations as a bridge of logic to play other public schools. 
It was shown that the ruling that “public schools of the city should play 
nothing but other public schools” had been invalidated since Howard was a 
public school. 

I should say in fairness to our colleagues of Wilmington, that our adminis- 
tration and principals, are themselves loyal to the best traditions of education 
Without their sympathetic and understanding attitudes, the whole advance in 
the relationship of schools and even the process of racial integration itself 
would in my opinion have been difficult. While no administrators or prin- 
cipals have been crusaders, they have in many instances realized, that with 
world conditions as they are, any step towards “one nation, under God indi- 
visible” would not only be in harmony with what should be our goal, but would 
present a better picture of Americans at home and abroad. 

These principals in many instances have conducted workshops for teachers 
and parents to interpret the idea of integration. They have in some cases 
brought in educators and others of broad experiences 

Ever mindful of the biblical injunction, “Let him not boast who putteth 
on the saddle as one who taketh it off,” I should say, that the 68 per cent of 
Wilmington’s children who are exposed to integration are just as happy as the 
remaining 32 per cent, who, for reasons of residence and previous conditions, 
have not participated in this new experience. 

It has been my experience, as part of the preparation for my contribution 
to this group, to visit schools participating in this experiment. After listening 
to reports from principals, teachers, and interested citizens, I find an almost 
unanimous agreement that, ‘while their communities are not 100 per cent back 
of it,’ it is, nevertheless, workable and working. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MISS F. LORETTA COONS 


New ROCHELLE is a wealthy suburban community of 68,000 about 
fifteen miles from New York City. Of this population, about twelve per cent 
are Negroes according to the Federal census. If we are to consider how New 
Rochelle in its fourteen public schools integrates so successfully all races, 
creeds, and colors, we must consider the favorable and unfavorable factors in 
the community which have had a very important impact on the schools. From 
my personal experience I can treat this topic from 1926 on in the New Rochelle 
secondary schools. In 1926 the Negroes lived almost entirely in one section 
of the city with very bad housing conditions. Their opportunities for employ- 
ment were very limited and they worked almost entirely as domestics, chauf- 
feurs, etc. There were almost no factories in New Rochelle. The Negro 
children attended one elementary school and so it was that they did not have 
an opportunity to mingle with many white children until they reached the junior 
high school. Since I was in charge of the discipline of that junior high school 
at that time, I can assure you the Negroes had fears of the whites and vice 
versa. The children came from homes filled with prejudices and so it was not 
uncommon to have daily race fights. At that time the curriculum was not geared 
to meet the individual needs of all and many dropped out before they reached 
the senior high school. Homogeneous grouping caused many sections to be 
made up almost entirely of Negroes. It is not to be wondered at that preju- 
dice and misunderstanding prevailed among children, teachers, and parents. 

What are the factors that have caused the change until in New Rochelle 
High School today I can say the color line is absolutely non-existent? Perhaps 
the agency which did the most in the beginning was the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. At the head of this organization 
was a strong professional man who fought vigorously for better housing and 
more employment opportunities in the business and professional fields. He 
also taught his people that they must raise themselves by cleaner homes, 
cleaner children, and a better attitude toward other people. The Negro clergy- 
men have done a terrific job in helping the schools. I am thinking of one in 
particular who used to sit in my office at Senior High School for a half day 
almost every week and talk with all Negro pupils who had problems. I shall 
never forget his human approach to our problems and all respected this 
gentlemen. 

In 1943 the Mayor appointed the Mayor's Interracial committee which was 
composed of thirty-one persons of differing racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds for the purpose of discussing ways of developing a healthier 
community life and of promoting better human relations. In 1945 this became 
the Council for Unity of New Rochelle. This Council has devoted itself to 
securing equal opportunities in employment, education, health, recreation, 
housing, and civil rights for all citizens. It would be impossible to enumerate 


Miss F. Loretta Coons is Principal of the New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
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here all the Council has done, but one of its most significant acts, so far as 
the schools are concerned, was to provide fellowships for our public 
school teachers to attend intercultural workshops. These teachers came 
back to their faculties with an enthusiasm and knowledge of things we could 
do to teach better human relations in our schools. The Board of Education 
in 1944 engaged Dr. Butts of Columbia to come to New Rochelle to give a 
series of lectures on this topic to all teachers. This gave stimulus to acceler- 
ated interest among all teachers in the educational approach. 

About the same time, Negroes were distinguishing themselves in school in 
music, art, athletics, and other fields. Pupils began to respect them for their 
individual worth and in 1944-45 the first Negro was elected to the presidency 
of the student body. Fortunately, he was a capable, respected boy who realized 
he was a pioneer for his race. From that point on prejudices gave way to 
understanding. In 1950-51 again a Negro boy, Jesse Arnelle, became president 
of the General Organization. He was a good student, an excellent athlete, 
and one who was respected by students and teachers alike. This boy is now 
president of the student body at Pennsylvania State University and is the first 
Negro to be elected to that position. He is also All-American in athletics. 

All of these programs in the city have had a profound effect on the high 
school. Courses in human relations, psychology, and problems of American 
democracy have been introduced into the curriculum. These teachers have 
shown the way in the understanding of all pupils and have proved we can live 
happily together in our school. Through the pupils, this program has been 
projected into the homes. In our social and other clubs, membership is ex- 
tended to all on a democratic basis. The pupils hold their meetings in the 
homes and there is no longer any hesitancy to visit all homes on an equal 
basis. These better homes have been made possible by state and Federal apart- 
ment projects in several parts of the city. Negroes are now permitted to buy 
homes in good residential areas and this is bringing in more Negroes with a 
higher economic and professional background. 

Another important factor for our schools is the outstanding work done by 
the Negro teachers for the past several years. Teachers and pupils alike have 
come to realize the worth and dignity of all races. Every extra-curricular 
activity in our school has all races, creeds, and colors. Each has much to offer 
and each realizes that he will be accepted or rejected on his individual work. 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES E. BISH 


= schools in Washington, D. C., were substantially desegregated in 
September, 1954. Both white and Negro pupils are now in attendance at 114 
of the 168 schools in the nation’s capital. 

In one-half year, one can be expected only to reach conclusions which are in 
part subjective. However, a few observations seem to have emerged as par- 
ticularly relevant to an evolving integrated educational program. 


Charles E. Bish is Principal of the McKinley High School, Washington, D, C. 
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1. The need for decisive and unequivocating leadership. Washington was 
most fortunate in this respect. The President of the United States indicated 
a personal interest in the new program. The Board of Education announced 
a precise statement of policy within several days after the May 17th Supreme 
Court decision. The superintendent almost immediately implemented this 
policy with a statement of procedure to be followed. 

2. The acceptance of the inevitability of the desegregation of public schools. 
This concept is widespread among school-age youngsters and young adults in 
almost all areas of the country. It, of course, is not so generally accepted 
among older people. But, what other conclusion can be reached? The weight 
of the administrative branch of the Federal government, the stand taken by 
both political parties in their platforms, the policy of the Armed Forces, 
integrated education in the professional schools of the major universities, the 
official position taken by most of the religious denominations and the 
absence of an alternative except one which is far less acceptable than inte- 
grated schools to all but a relatively small proportion of our national 
population provide evidence of the trend. 

3. The realization that during the required period of adjustment, it is well 
to be tolerant of other people's intolerances in so far as one can without 
compromising the basic principle involved. For example, arbitrary administrative 
procedures at the local school level having to do with seating arrangements in 
the classroom or cafeteria, club membership, participation by white pupils in 
dramatics or on athletic teams may well be as flexible as individual circum- 
stances warrant. Social affairs of the school may well be expanded only as 
acceptance of Negroes increase both for students and parents. Student dances 
when held should be very carefully supervised. For the most part, students 
will accept the idea of white and Negro couples using the same dance floor. 

4. An acceptance of the almost certain need to deal with a greater range of 
individual differences. For a while, many Negro pupils at the secondary-school 
level may do below standard work. This is to be expected. If Mr. Justice 
Warren's argument that “segregated schools are inherently unequal” is sound, 
then it must follow that when many Negroes are first admitted to white 
schools, and for a time thereafter, the quality of their schoolwork will be 
unequal. Greater emphasis, therefore, will need to be placed on remedial 
reading, speech improvement, vocabulary building and perhaps an extension 
of homogenious grouping procedures in these and in other areas. But, it is 
suggested that classroom teachers avoid a paternalistic attitude toward this 
problem. Standards must not be compromised, for one standard for white 
pupils and another for Negroes make Negro pupils second-class citizens. 
General behavior and social patterns of conduct come up to acceptable 
standards very quickly. 

In conclusion—desegregation of public schools in Washington is a reality 
although some decisions and adjustments have yet to be made as a fully inte- 
grated educational program is evolved. The program will demand more 
competent teaching, it will require that school officers be more sensitive to 
within school group relationships and to their public relations in the com- 
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munity which is served by their school. There should come and will come 
great satisfaction from doing this job—a job more far reaching, and more 
important to the democratic processes which we profess and in which we 
believe than any which the public schools have been privileged to play a 
part in our time. 


A paper by WILLIS THOMSON 


3 1928 I became the principal of a junior high school of one thousand 
students. About two hundred of them were Negroes. I had had no experi- 
ence with Negroes. I had attended a large high school in Minneapolis which 
had one Negro in its student body. My previous experience as a school 
administrator had been in a small Illinois town that had two Negro families. 
I was astonished when I found that a student from one of these families was 
an honor student. My astonishment is perhaps accounted for by the fact that 
when I was six years old while visiting a Southern branch of our family I 
was told by a lady, who should have known better, that when Negro children 
became twelve years old their skulls closed and after that they could learn 
nothing new. 

Sometime during my second year in my new assignment a Negro boy came to 
my office and said, “I think some of the Negro boys and girls in this school 
have ‘very little pride in their race. If they had they would not do some of 
the things they do.” 

“What can we do about it,”’ I said. 

He replied, “I'd like to have an assembly of Negro students and both of 
us could talk with them.” 

We had the assembly. The boy gave a fine talk. It was effective. Much 
of the minor disciplinary trouble we had been having with some of the Negro 
children ceased. 

About three years later I thought it would be a good idea to repeat this 
assembly. The boy had been graduated so the-task of speaking fell on me. 
I had not realized that in the short time between the two assemblies times 
had changed. There was an organization new to our city called the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. A couple of days after 
the assembly a delegation from that organization called upon me. The members 
of the delegation were polite. They asked that in the future there be no 
assemblies or other activities that singled out colored children so that they 
stood apart from the other students. They asked that no attention be paid to 
color and that we treat all children alike. Then one member said they would 
like to help the school. If there was a badly behaved colored child, one of 
their members would be glad to talk with him and with his parents. They 
would do all they could to get him on the right track. This voluntary service 
was subsequently used many times. 


Willis Thomson is the former Principal of the New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York. 
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Thereafter, about twice a year the assistant principal and the principal met 
with a representative of the N.A.A.C.P. This co-operation between the school 
and a group recognized as representing the Negro people of the city con- 
tributed to a more harmonious school. This group could believe that all 
reasonable complaints would be given a fair hearing, and the school believed 
that this group stopped many unfair complaints. 

This experience was part of my education. It taught me that the Negro 
people wanted to be treated as are other Americans. We began a not too 
subtle campaign in the school to discourage teachers from mentioning color 
whenever discussing a student. 

It is elaborating upon the obvious to say that if all parents were fair in 
their racial attitudes there would be little or no trouble with the attitudes 
of the children. Because the attitude of all parents is not right, we must 
work with the children. How is this done? 

If the board of education has sent teachers to workshops in interracial 
relations, these teachers bring back to the faculties of their schools techniques 
for promoting good relations. The fact that they have been honored by the 
board of education or by a civic group that has provided the scholarships makes 
other faculty members see that the improvement of human relations is important 
and should be worked at. These workshops have been effective in teaching 
methods for improving racial and religious relations. 

The attitude of the principal will have a great deal to do with the attitudes 
of the teachers and the students. Probably the schools that are the most 
successfully integrated are those which look upon all fighting as uncivilized, 
and make an intelligent effort to teach their students that the ability to get 
along without violence of voice or body is one of the marks of the civilized 
man. In spite of our newspapers which tend to make one think that life is 
nothing but dissension and violence, many schools do remarkable work in 
teaching their students to get along well with one another. 

The fear of the unknown is a common characteristic of mankind, and, 
because there is so much that is unknown to adolescents, they have many 
fears. Both white and Negro children in the South fear desegregation because 
they do not know how it will affect their lives. Both have many misconceptions. 
Negro graduates of northern high schools who have gone to southern Negro 
colleges find the students there ask endless questions about how a Negro 
gets along in an unsegregated school. 

A short time ago a group of ten students from Baltimore and Washington 
high schools visited a northern high school to see how white and colored 
children live together in a school that has never known segregation. The 
visiting adolescents asked many questions, and from these questions it was 
possible to find out what fears were in their minds. Would the white girls 
have to dance with the Negro boys; would a Negro teacher mark white 
students fairly or would he give all the good marks to Negroes; would the 
white boys be completely displaced from the varsity athletic teams; would 
the Negro students provoke fights with the white students; would the Negro 
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students steal from the white students; would the graduates of the school 
intermarry? These are questions they asked. 

How do the Negro and white students get along in a nonsegregated school ? 
Northern high schools that have a sizable percentage of Negro students find 
that, so long as Negro students do not fear the white and the whites do not 
fear the Negroes, they live and work together in peace and harmony. 

If one were faced today with the task of desegregating a school, it would 
help if a committee of parents were to aid in making the integration plans 
for the school. The students should be told they are pioneers in an important 
movement and they must be successful pioneers, first, because what they are 
to do is right, and, second, because a large part of the world will be watching 
the desegregation of the schools of the United States to see if there is a 
deep meaning in the word democracy when we use it. The problem should 
be discussed with the faculty, both in general meeting and in small groups, 
and informally at lunch if there is a faculty lunch room. Faculty accord can 
probably be reached on the following points: 

1. This country needs all the skills that can be developed in its people, and 
Negroes can develop skills just as whites can. 

2. The present high-school curriculum does not fit its students well, and all teachers 
must work to improve it. A good curriculum wil make integration easier and more 
effective. 

3. Just as there are superior and dull white children, there are superior and dull 
Negro children. 

4. Negroes and whites can mix freely in school activities without undesirable 
outcomes. 

5. Negroes cause no more disciplinary trouble in a well-integrated school than do 
white children of similar economic status. 

6. Modern research indicates that housing and economic status rather than race 
determine morality. 

7. Each teacher must do all that can be done to remove the fears that white children 
have of Negro children and Negro children have of white children, and they should 
know that in any school in which children do not fear eath other they can live 
together happily 

No northern community, nor any other community in which desegregation 
exists, has solved all of their problems, but both schools and cities have made 
large and recent advanees. Two and a half years ago the first Negro became 
a member of our high-school faculty. Twelve years ago no Negroes were em- 
ployed in our banks and stores except as porters and cleaners. Today our 
stores employ Negro clerks and our banks employ Negroes in their accounting 
departments. There are as yet no Negro tellers, but we live in a changing age, 
and I shall probably hardly notice it when for the first time a Negro cashes my 
check and hands my money to me. Ten years ago there were no Negroes 
employed in our factories as skilled workers. Today in one of our factories 
there are several Negroes who do the most skilled and delicate precision work. 
The city has come a long way in the past twelve years; and now that I look 
back upon it, this progress has been quite painless. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE A NEW EMPHASIS ON 
GENERAL EDUCATION? HOW? 


CHAIRMAN: Arno A. Bellack, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Paul M. Mitchum, Principal, Upper Darby Junior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 
William H. Warner, Assistant in Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by ELLIS A. JARVIS 


Ciiseinns education is a somewhat transcendental concept about which 
much has been said and written. These verbalisms have resulted in some action 
toward fulfillment of the concept, but they have also created considerable con- 
fusion as to its meaning and purpose. It may be well for us at the outset then to 
consider a working definition of purpose as a point of departure. According 
to the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the purpose of general education 
is “. . . to enable men and women to live rich and satisfying lives and to 
undertake the responsibilities of citizenship in a free society . . . it emphasizes 
preparation for activities in which men engage in common as citizens, workers, 
and members of family and community groups.” 

Accepting the premise that such education is for all American youth, the 
implementation of the concept raises a host of issues and problems. What are 
the determiners of substance and process? What were the fundamentals of gen- 
eral education yesterday? What are they today? What will they be tomorrow? 
What are the timeless constants which have enduring value? What relation do 
processes bear to factual knowledge? Who shall determine content ? 

What of the profound individual differences in capacities; in social concern 
and participation ; in age at leaving school; in educational, social, and economic 
opportunities? How can we establish intelligent patterns of self-direction which 
will persist and grow? 

What is the role of the specialist and the generalist in our complex society? 
Can we be content with life adjustment as the major goal? Will this approach 
provide our leadership and the wisdom necessary to the operation of our national 
economy and politics and to its survival and perpetuation ? 

At what level does “general education” begin? Does it depend on maturity 
or does it accelerate maturation? What have we accomplished and what may 
we hope to accomplish with reference to the concept of ‘general education?” 

To return more specifically to the original question “Should We Have a New 
Emphasis on General Education?” each principal will have to answer this for 
himself as he honestly reviews his offerings. The following criteria are offered. 


Bilis A. Jarvis is Assistant Principal, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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To the extent that they are answered in the negative a new emphasis is indicated. 
The “how’’ will have to emerge from the situation. 

1. Is your curriculum in tune with the true needs of your community? 

2. Do your offerings provide opportunities for all at some time and on some level 
to become effective and wholesome producing agents? 

3. Is provision made for inculcation of those moral and spiritual characteristics 
which provide the warp and woof of our civilization? 

4. Do school experiences teach and demonstrate the American tradition and develop 
a love, therefore, and a zeal for its perpetuation ? 

5. Is there a reasonably good orientation of the individual in time, space, and in 
the stream of human thought and progress? 

6. Do early school-leavers depart with as much general orientation as is compatible 
with their maturity? 

7. Are habits established which lead to continuing, independent study as a requisite 
of modern life? 

8. Are habits of thinking developed which lead to action on the basis of considered 
judgment rather than emotion or whim? 

9. Are skills developed so thoroughly that they will be used with good effect and 
without hesitation ? 

10. Does the individual learn to know himself—his strengths and his weaknesses 
and take appropriate action? 

11. Does the individual learn to respect ability and integrity and limitations in 
himself and others to the extent that he accepts qualified opinion above “homespun 
philosophy” ? 

12. Are special abilities conserved and exploited, and, equally important, is high 
general ability nurtured as future directive potential for highly specific abilities? 

13. Are understandings of principles of human behavior and motivation developed ? 

14. Do we develop the concept of high sacrifice and high satisfaction for high 
goals of common welfare? 

It should be noted that the above criteria have no reference to specific course 
names or patterns. Special courses directed toward the ends mentioned in the 
criteria, beyond a reasonable minimum, tend to be abortive. Much more effec- 
tive will be the orientation of all offerings and guidance services toward contri- 
butions to these ends. Emphasis is, indeed, the most promising approach as 
contrasted with specifically directed courses. 

A sound guidance program which early helps the individual to discover his 
own potentialities and limitations is an indispensable part of the whole process. 
It should provide the individual with a realistic basis on which to plan his 
role in the society about him and to prepare for his probable future role. This 
planning should be done in full cognizance of the probabilities of the educa- 
tional opportunities which lie ahead for the individual. 

While great attention is given to adjustment of the individual to society as 
it is, it should be clearly understood that this approach by itself leads to a 
glorification of the status quo and, if truly and exclusively practiced, would 
arrest normal developmental processes. The way must be kept clear for the 
nurturing of individual talents which hold promise for the commonweal so 
that a continually emerging growing front is guaranteed. This is indispensable 
to our group survival. 

The school as a community is a most potent learning opportunity which must 
be intelligently utilized. The large comprehensive high school presents prob- 
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lems in government and management which lend real flesh and blood to the 
skeletonal structure which more academic studies provide. Participation in the 
affairs of school life and practice, by the students, offers values in practical 
citizenship, that are beyond price. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES D. LOGSDON 


Mosr of us would agree that one of the fundamental purposes of a general 
education is to equip all American youth to live effectively with profit to them- 
selves and to society in general. This implies a knowledge of our heritage, an 
understanding of our scientific age, and the skills to deal with problems which 
arise in every day living. Much has been written concerning the developmental 
tasks of youth and the ways in which the schools may contribute to satisfactory 
adjustment in our complex world. It would be impossible to review, in a short 
space, the various viewpoints which are a part of this development. 


There are many problems immediately apparent in the schools’ efforts to 
meet the demands imposed by society upon our youth. Three will be presented 
in this discussion: First, what curriculum changes are needed? Second, what 
can be done to insure that all students receive a general education? Third, how 
can pupil personnel practices be modified to make a greater contribution to the 
educative process ? 

It would be difficult to describe in any detail the various requirements made 
by high schools as a pre-requisite to graduation. It seems safe to say, however, 
that common requirements center around the areas of English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, and physical education. The worth-whileness of these 
subjects cannot be doubted. Certainly, competence in these general areas may 
be expected of all high-school graduates. However, there are certain basic ques- 
tions which need to be answered with respect to these subjects and the basic 
needs of today’s citizens. What aesthetic needs are being met through a study 
of these areas? What preparation is made for recreation and leisure-time 
activities? How well are students trained in group living? Are moral and 
spiritual values sufficiently emphasized ? 

It is conceivable that a master teacher may find opportunities to provide 
experiences in these areas. It is perhaps safer to say that many are being 
neglected in the general curriculum. A recent study by Dr. Will French? 
quoted figures from a study made by the U. S. Office of Education showing 
enrollment in various subjects for the year 1949. According to that stuc;, only 
nine per cent of the students enrolled were taking art as a subject. This would 
seem to indicate that art has not achieved its proper place in our schools. While 
this is only one example, it is perhaps indicative of some general neglect of 
aesthetic training. 


'Will French, “The Role of the American High School,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 39, February, 1955, No. 208, p. 13. 


James D. Logsdon is Principal of the Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
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Many high schools have supplemented their academic offering with a broad 
program of co-curricular (extra-curricular) activities. If this aspect of the school 
curriculum contributes to understanding of aesthetic values, recreation, group 
living, and the like, it should be more efficiently handled and better organized. 
One way of accomplishing this task is to include some of these activities within 
the basic school program. Many schools have done this. One such school has 
organized a class which has the responsibility for developing and organizing 
the weekly school assembly programs. Ideas for presentations are developed 
for use by the various departments of the school. To assist this class in function- 
ing, a stage-craft class has been created to carry out the production on the stage. 
Full credit is given for participation in these classes. Other schools have made 
the school newspaper a project of a senior English class. However it may be 
handled, the program of activities of the school would seem to be in greater 
need for emphasis and organization. 

Under our form of government, considerable service is required of our 
citizens. The question arises, how are schools training our students for service? 
Communities throughout the nation have given attention to better school facili- 
ties. Youth centers have been organized by schools. It would seem that there 
should be some emphasis given to the service aspect of citizenship for pupils. 
Many of our youth would gladly render service if opportunities were provided 
them. If this concept could be established during youthful years, perhaps the 
moral fibre of our national life might be improved. 

Many of the required subjects for graduation appear in the upper years of 
the secondary school. Countless studies have indicated that drop-outs constitute 
a general problem. These drop-outs create a source of trouble for the present 
and the future. Such courses as American history and family living are usually 
offered to those students who are in the last two years of the high school. If 
the basic elements of a general education are distributed throughout the span 
of the secondary years, there must be a more consistent effort to retain the pupils 
until the time of their graduation. Two suggestions are pertinent: first, the 
curricular offerings of the school must be evaluated to determine to what degree 
the needs of the pupils are being met; second, a continuing and systematic 
follow-up must be maintained. Through such measures a greater percentage of 
our secondary-school pupils may be kept in school. 

In spite of such efforts, it would appear that many youth will still leave our 
schools before graduation. It is impossible to adapt the curriculum to meet the 
needs of some pupils, and others may be forced to leave school because of eco- 
nomic reasons. During the years of the great depression, many of the youth of 
school age who left school became a part of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The camps which were a part of that development offered great opportunities 
for the development of constructive citizenship. If school systems can purchase, 
develop, and operate camps for the benefit of local youth, could not larger 
communities provide opportunities of similar nature yet greater in scope? Would 
it not be possible to organize, at the state level, conservation camps which would 
make it possible to provide an education which would emphasize not only the 
natural resources and their conservation. but also the basic elements of a general 
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education? It is conceivable that, if our states and localities do not provide these 
opportunities, the Federal government may find it necessary to do so. 

Reference has already been made to the complexities of living in today’s 
world. If a youth is to be prepared to live satisfactorily to himself and to his 
fellowmen, satisfactory adjustment must be made. This implies a better pupil 
personnel program. His capacities and aptitudes, as well as weaknesses must be 
discovered and taken into consideration in planning his life's work. This makes 
it incumbent upon all schools to operate a well-organized testing program which 
furnishes as much information as possible concerning the pupil's capacities. Re- 
sults must be interpreted by a wise counselor to assist in edvising concerning 
curriculum, vocation, and personal adjustment. It implies, also, that the parent 
must be taken into consideration if the home and school are to work effectively. 
The pupil must be made aware of this harmonious relationship and be given an 
opportunity to learn of his strengths and weaknesses and have a part in develop- 
ing plans for his future. These are all a part of a well-conceived pupil personnel 
program, and such a program must be maintained if a program of general 
education becomes a reality. 

Finally, it should be remembered that a program of general education is not 
a static arrangement of subjects. What might have been a satisfactory program 
in 1930 may not serve well today. Thirty years ago much time was spent in 
emphasizing the necessity for living peacefully. A general spirit of pacifism was 
evident. Today, our young men all face military careers. We may now look 
upon pacifism as only an ultimate ideal and we face the stark reality of a troubled 
world. 

Young people must experience the necessity and desirability of conforming 
without losing their individuality and the contribution it can make to the 
betterment of society. They must understand the necessity for change. Intel- 
lectual interest and individual initiative must be stimulated and good work 
habits instilled. Satisfactory group living must be experienced. A school cur- 
riculum which recognizes these things will provide for the youth who enter the 
world of work and for those who plan to enter college and will equip them 
to live profitably to themselves and to others. 

In the absence of scientific data, conclusions are unreliable. Upon the basis 
of thoughtful consideration, hazardous as that may be, these conclusions are 
presented. First, the traditional curriculum does not in itself satisfy all the 
demands for general education. Second, more consistent effort must be made 
to retain our students until they have completed the span of secondary education. 
Third, the organization of an effective pupil personnel service will facilitate a 
better general education for all pupils. Fourth, there is evidence that many 
school systems are developing practices which will result in the elimination of 
shortcomings in the area of general education. 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: H. Ray Miller, Principal, Fort Dodge Junior High School, Fort 
Dodge, lowa 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Edmund B. Downey, Principal, Nashua Junior High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire 
H. M. Woll, Principal, Ames Junior High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Summary of the presentation made by ROSCOE V. CRAMER 


Ee CONSIDERING what should be the educational program of the junior 
high school, it is generally agreed that it cannot be an ‘overgrown elementary 
school program.” The traditional 8-4 plan and one grade still attached to the 
elementary school in a 7-5 plan are generally overgrown elementary schools. 
In fact, the results of childhood education studies and research, the sudden 
and continuous increase of birth rate since 1947, and the rapid consolidation 
of school districts offering a continuous minimum program of free schooling 
for at least twelve years have virtually caused the “‘overgzown elementary school 
programs” to vanish. 

Neither, is it any longer acceptable to parents and educators to continue 
an educational program in a junior high school which is ‘a miniature high- 
school program,” designed for older adolescent youth from 15 to 18 years 
of age. Between 1938 and 1948, it was apparent that the junior high school, 
which unfortunately was like the senior high school, was unsatisfactory. The 
number of junior high schools actually declined during this decade. But the 
misconceived junior high school, which had been allowed to grow and develop 
into “a miniature senior high school” is now changing to a new and real junior 
high school. 

The new junior high school has its own philosophy and purposes for pro- 
viding an adequate educational program for boys and girls in their early teens 
of 12, 13, 14, and 15 years. Therefore, the educational program has to be so 
designed that there will be no “drop-outs. The present compulsory school 
attendance laws require all youth to attend school until 16 years of age regardless 
of high or low IQ; stability or instability; industrious or lazy worker; healthy 
or unhealthy condition; low or high economic status; parent or no parent; 
native or foreign born; normal or handicapped youth. 

The characteristics of the educational program of this new junior high school 
for early adolescent youth, who are living through the most difficult period of 
their whole life time, is yet in the formative stages of public education. How- 
ever, during the last decade, especially since 1943, the educational programs of 
the new junior high school are clustering around these educational improve- 
ments: 


Roscoe V. Cramer is Principal of West Junior High School and Switzer Elmentary 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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1. The size of a junior high school should seldom, if ever, exceed 900 
enrollment. It should be an enlarged neighborhood school including the boys 
and girls of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades who live in an area which 
contains four to five elementary schools. Then, the junior high school will not 
be too large for the boys and girls to become well acquainted with each other 
and with their teachers. It naturally will avoid mass education without a personal 
understanding, sympathy, and love for each pupil as a human being. These are 
the things desired so much by early adolescent youth who naturally are becoming 
more independent of their parents and their younger associates in elementary 
school. 

2. The junior high school should be large enough to provide specially pre- 
pared teachers of personal interest areas; such as exploration of personal abilities 
and individual interests; discovery of interests in art, music, science, languages, 
sports, crafts, home and family problems; and leisure time interests. It should 
also have sufficient enrollment to have an adequate health and physical fitness 
program for each pupil which includes games, sports, and other activities to 
promote physical fitness. An intramural program for all pupils; but not inter- 
school atheltics for which these early teenagers are not yet physically and 
emotionally mature. 


3. In this junior high school, a gradual change from the security of one 
teacher all day in the elementary school is being made to one teacher with a 
block of time for teaching common learnings, core curriculum, unified studies, 
or a continuous course of modern content and habits of work in learning how 
to live efficiently in a democratic society. In other words, allowing the neces- 
sary time of two and one half or three class periods for a teacher to plan and 
teach children, rather than just plan and teach a subject according to the clock 
for each class period. No boy or girl learns by the clock, especially early teen- 
agers. Then guidance will be done more effectively in the classroom for there 
are: (a) A smaller number of pupils for each teacher of common learnings to 
know, (b) Fewer teachers for each pupils to know, (c) More time for teacher- 
pupil planning, and (d) More meaningful use of the fundamental skills and 
tools of learning. 


4. If this new junior high school is to become universal, “a landmark of 
public education,”’ the college departments of education will have to provide 
courses and laboratory teaching for helping teachers to understand early teen- 
agers as human persons; newer and better ways of guiding and teaching them; 
and ample class time for teacher-pupil planning of work and selection of modern 
curriculum content needed and desired. Progress has been made in preparation 
of such junior high-school teachers. Thirty-nine or more colleges of education 
in the universities of the country are now offering one or more courses for 
preparing teachers to teach the core curriculum or the common learnings pro- 
gram in junior high schools. But these colleges of education cannot do much 
more in guiding their students to prepare to teach core curriculum or common 
learnings. They have made a good start, but it is not possible for the colleges 
to persuade their students to prepare to teach in the new junior high school 
when many of the superintendents of schools and secondary-school principals 
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will not take the lead in scheduling classes of core curriculum or common 
learnings. 

5. The nature of the curriculum of this new junior high school for early 
adolescent boys and girls should be: (a) geared to the individual differences 
of youth between twelve and fifteen years of age; (b) based on the nature of 
the learning processes which are most effective for early teenagers; (c) founded 
upon the individual and community problems of pupils for they learn more 
from what they actually live and experience; (d) constructed on the idea of 
commanding the sharpest tools of learnings and using the most effective tech- 
niques of work that are within the capacity of each pupil. 

It is not so difficult for a junior high-school principal to provide a block of 
time of two- and-one-half or three class periods for teaching English, social 
studies, guidance (home room), and maybe science by one teacher. But it is 
really challenging to administrators, supervisors, and teachers how to have an 
educational program that recognizes and utilizes these four corner stones of 
the curriculum of the new junior high school. 

The next part of this paper will be confined to presenting illustrations of 
how the faculty has tried to improve the curriculum in West Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, which has had the common learnings program since 1943. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM GEARED TO INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES OF PUPILS 


If the educational program of the new junior high school is geared to the 
individual differences of the pupils, principals, counselors, and teachers are to 
“accept the wide range of ability found in all classes as inevitable, accept it as 
something good, highly desirable, and necessary in the scheme of things.” ! 
With the educational goals of the new junior high school geared to individual 
capacities, talents, and interests of each pupil, rather than to the minimum stand- 
ard of each subject, all pupils will experience success more often with much less 
stress, strain, and hatred of school. Higher achievement will be reached because 
each pupil will be guided to do his best at his own rate of learning which is a 
feasible objective for each pupil in school to reach. Then, the great blow of his 
being left behind will be removed for seldom, if ever, will any pupil have to 
repeat a subject or grade. 

The social point of view of early teenagers doing their best and progressing 
normally through junior high school in three years is supported by a significant 
number of experiments which indicate “‘that the so-called failures do better 
when promoted than when retained.” 2 The following table shows the relation- 
ships of the most serious behavior problems and repeaters in a city school system 
with a total enrollment of 60,000 boys and girls in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Beck, Robert; Cook, Walter; Kearney, Noland C. Curriculum in Modern Elementary 
School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. Pp. 46-47. 

Ayer, Fred C. Practical Child Accounting. Austin, Texas: The Steck Company. 1949. 
P. 189. 
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TABLE ONE. BEHAVIOR CASES CONSIDERED BEYOND CONTROL OF LOCAL 
SCHOOLS REFERRED TO PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
OFFICE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





Number Number Number Number Per Cent 


Not Retained Retained Retained of Total 

School Totas Retained Once Twice Thrice Referrals 

‘ear Referrals In Grade In Grade In Grade In Grade Retained 
1951-1952 127 65 48 12 2 61.4 
1952-1953 129 48 62 15 4 80.6 





Four out of five of these serious behavior problems, who were considered to 
be beyond control of their local schools, had experienced retention. Therefore, 
non-promotion really hinders rather than improves behavior when the edu- 
cational program is not geared to the individual differences of the pupils. The 
effect of retarded youth is also socially undesirable on those who are normal age 
in class. To assist the teachers to gear the educational program to the individual 
differences of their pupils, it has been found necessary in West Junior High 
School to do these major things: 


1. Have available for teachers, especially the common learnings teachers, a compre- 
hensive cumulative record card for each pupil which contains intelligence test records; 
achievement, aptitude, projective, and diagnostic test results; physical and mental health 
record; family status and life; and anecdotal notes or written paragraph specifically de- 
scribing his abilities, interests, and aptitudes for each year in school from kindergarten or 
first grade. 

2. Provide in this type of downtown junior high school in which there are bo 
and girls of different nationalities with language difficulties and limited cultural ~~ 
ground, one special class or ungraded class in common learnings and arithmetic for 
every five regular classes in the seventh grade and in the eighth grade. The number of 
pupils or slower learners in an ungraded class is limited to not more than twenty pupils. 
They are classified in all the other classes of personal interests, health and physical educa- 
tion, and work experience without regard to their rate of learning. And the educational 
goal is the same in both the ungraded and regular classes—always do your best. This 
goal is determined by each pupil and his teacher. In the ninth grade, the ungraded class 
has been abandoned and the individual differences of pupils taken care of by offering 
thirteen or fourteen courses including work experience and part-time school with the 
general objective that all pupils elect their courses to earn four units of high-school credit. 

3. Have adequate counseling service to assist all teachers, especially the common 
learnings teachers, who generally have two home rooms instead of one. The chief duty 
of the counselor is to assist the teachers to classify, motivate, and guide every pupil to 
work fully up to his capacity whether a slow or a gifted learner. 

4. Admit all boys and girls to junior high school on the basis of elementary school 
promotion and chronological age. The following report of the counselor this school 
year reveals why an IQ is not a reliable measure for entering a junior high school. “This 
boy entered our school one year ago with a statement from the superintendent's office 
that the father was paying tuition for him as he was coming from another state. The 
boy, sixteen years old, six feet tall, weighed 190 pounds and had not been in school 
for three and one half years because the school system of the state did not have classes 
in a junior high school for a boy with such a low IQ. We gave him tests which 
showed an IQ of 64 (Binet) and a reading score of 2.0 grade. He was placed in the 
ungraded common learnings group of eighth grade. He caused no trouble, was very 
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active in his Boy Scout work and the counselor gave him a job of helping the custodian 
raise the flag on the flag pole each morning. At the end of the school year, 1953-54, he 
received an eighth-grade diploma because he tried his best and made rapid improvement. 
At the beginning of this school year, he was tried in ninth-grade common learnings. 
But after three weeks, he and his teacher felt that most of the work was over his head. 
His program was changed and at the close of the first semester, January 28, 1955, he 
had not been absent or tardy and made the following grades: Mathematics (ungraded) —M, 
Crafts—S, Art—S, Physical Education—E, Drafting—S, Woods—S.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM BASED ON THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
WAYS THAT EARLY TEENAGERS LEARN 

The most effective ways that teenagers learn naturally vary with each indi- 
vidual pupil. To find the best way that a pupil learns, it is necessary to know 
the pupil, his home, his neighborhood, and his activities in church and other 
institutions. The variation in the ways that teenagers learn are so great and 
sporadic at times that the educational program of the new junior high school 
needs a fluid school program of studies, broad curriculum content, limited work 
experience program for pupils who cannot spend a full day in formal class 
work, a variety of class procedures, and opportunity for first-hand experiences. 

One of the first prerequisites for guiding and assisting early teenagers in 
finding in what way, they can learn most effectively, is to have sufficient time, 
especially in common learnings period for teacher-pupil planning, group work, 
committee study and reports, collective thinking, setting up of individual and 
group goals, having first-hand experiences by trips, audio-visual aids, and speak- 
ers, making wise choices, solving live-wire problems, preparing exhibits and 
programs; and less lecture-book, question-answer recitation, and assignment- 
home-study-recitation-test methods that must always fit into a single class period 
of just one hour or less.* With such variation in the work of the common 
learnings class, a place is found in which the slow, average, and gifted pupils 
can work up to their individual capacities and interests and at the same time 
all of them experience success in school. 

The second prerequisite is to utilize all the technical resources possible in 
assisting pupils to find the way in which they can work most successfully in 
a junior high school. This school year, the counselor reports that a student 
fifteen years of age was not trying to do anything at school in the ninth grade. 
He continued to be in difficulty in school and in the community even after the 
counselor had changed his program several times to try to meet his needs and 
catch his interest. But soon after this student had been referred to and accepted 
by the Child Research Council, he was given a part-time school program and 
work experience. The father came to the school office and said: “You know, 
since my son and his mother and I have been going to the clinic for these 
conferences, we have found out that it has done the whole family good.” For 
over four months, this pupil is holding his work job, which his father helped 
him to obtain, and is making above average grades in all his classes. 

The third prerequisite is to extend the educational program to include some 
work experience for restless junior high-school pupils who are fourteen or 


*Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1953. Pp. 230-265. 
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fifteen years of age. This illustration concerns Charles and Joe who were two 
big, capable boys, fifteen years of age who had been truant and behavior prob- 
lems during their previous year of school. The counselor told them and their 
parents, if they could get work, they could come to school one-half day. The 
placement counselor of the city school system, assisted the school counselor and 
found both of them jobs in near by competitive laundries as bundle boys. They 
come to school in the morning, take three units of work with superior grades, 
and go to work at one P.M. The reports to the counselor from their employers 
are: ‘I cannot say enough good things for Charles’’ and “Joe is the best worker 
I have ever had.” 

Another gifted boy with 135 IQ, who had thrown papers during the summer 
and wanted to continue when school started, told his mother that he was afraid 
to ask the counselor to be excused one period each day to work on a newspaper 
route. His mother reported to the counselor that in August he said he was 
going to pray that the counselor would let him work. Then, the week before 
school opened, this boy came to see the counselor and asked her if he could 
be excused at 2:35 P.M., to throw papers. The counselor replied, “You sure 
can have that job if you will promise to settle down, do your best, and make 
good grades.” On Friday, January 8, 1955, the counselor reported that this 
eighth-grade gifted boy who had never been on the honor roll before had 
made such good grades that he was on the honor roll first semester, and really 
happy because he had been challenged and had for once done his best in school. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOUNDED UPON INDIVIDUAL 
AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS OF PUPILS 


It is now obvious that the new junior high school must have a block of time 
in its class schedule so that pupils and teachers have time to plan to use com- 
munity resources of things, places, and people in and out of school without 
disturbing other classes. The seventeen common learnings classes in West 
Junior High School are having many direct learning and first-hand experiences 
this year; such as, (a) the representatives of the common learnings home rooms 
on the student council have worked and obtained a community recreation pro- 
gtam that now utilizes the gymnasiums and other facilities of the school build- 
ing for three evenings and Saturday morning of each week including swimming 
in the pool of the school during the summer months; (b) a two-day conference 
during the block of time of common learnings classes in the morning and after- 
noon when 360 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils listened to state conservation 
lectures, saw films, and asked questions which were answered by competent 
speakers on state and national conservation of wild life, forests, soils, and water; 
(c) many constructive and creative exhibits, pageant of the rights of free men, 
“Invest in America” program, community programs, community science fair, 
entry in Freedom's Foundation Campaign, and school quiz program on television. 


The teachers of the personal interest subjects—art, music, physical education, 
and speech, also served as resource personnel for presenting these programs, 
started and planned in the common learnings classes. Therefore, the whole 
educational program of West Junior High Schgol has been vitalized and im- 
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proved by the common learnings schedule and program in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM DEPENDS ON EACH PUPIL DOING HIS 
BEST TO COMMAND THE TOOLS OF LEARNING 


In West Junior High School, the early teenagers are great realists. They like 
to have their improvement in reading, writing, spelling, figuring, listening, and 
speaking recognized by committee reports, class programs, panel discussions, 
exhibits, assemblies, and report cards. They also profit from keeping a record 
of their standardized test scores in reading and arithmetic at the beginning and 
near the end of the school term. Included in the common learnings program is 
a very comprehensive library reading program on both an individual pupil and 
grade level. Every two weeks, each of the seventeen common learnings classes 
are scheduled to use the public library with the guidance of the teacher and the 
librarians in recreational and work type reading. 


CONCLUSION 

The educational program of the new junior high school cannot be limited 
to an “overgrown elementary-school program” or “a miniature high school.” 
After nearly a decade of study and experimentation with the core curriculum 
or common learnings program in the junior high school as one of the major ways 
of gearing the school program to individual pupils, observing the most effective 
ways of learning of teenagers, using community resources, and commanding the 
sharpest tools of learning, the superintendents of schools and secondary-school 
principals should accept this educational challenge. They should now take the 
lead. 

The colleges of education cannot prepare teachers for positions which do 
not exist or which the principal is afraid to establish. If it is true that “‘a prin- 
cipal can make or break a school,” then, it is also true that a principal can make 
or break the educational program of the new junior high school of today and 
tomorrow. 


Summary of the presentation made by FORREST E. LONG 


| there is no one answer to the question of: “What Educa- 
tional Program Is Needed In the Junior High School?” We, Americans, 
have never gone in for highly centralized school direction or control. In fact, 
we are safe in saying that one of the strengths of the junior high-school 
movement is that the local units have enjoyed great autonomy. Many of these 
junior high schools have felt free to answer this question, under discussion 
here this afternoon, in their own ways. 

Certainly we can say that what is needed is what the parents, the pupils, 
the teachers, the board of education, the state department of education, and all 





Forrest E. Long is Professor of Education in New York University, New York, 
New York. 
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interested groups agree upon. However, it isn’t always easy to determine just 
what the various constituent elements making up the school and community 
actually want. Here is where competent leadership asserts itself. Sometimes 
the school is not as good as the community wants it to be. 

We hear a lot of high-sounding suggestions as to what should or must 
be done about the present-day junior high school. We expect to hear such 
suggestions as good teachers, high salaries, small classes, efc. All of these 
suggestions are good. But a very practical and feasible suggestion for finding 
out what educational program a junior high school needs is to give the school 
competent leadership. The principal is the key to this situation—without a 
good principal, the school is not likely to get the educational program it needs. 
With a good principal, almost certainly the school moves forward even though 
some of the other concomitants of a good school are missing. For example, 
a good principal may largely overcome the effects of over-crowding, or an 
inefhicient building, etc. 

In a very real sense the principal is thought of as a teacher trainer. This 
was true in the earliest principalships and probably it will be even more true 
in the years to come. I have read in the papers that a university is conducting 
an experiment whereby liberal arts graduates, without any professional courses 
in education, will be permitted to enter teaching positions. This is no time 
for a discussion of the feasibility of this plan, but, if this idea is a forerunner of 
the way we shall handle professional education in the future, then surely 
the principal's work is cut out for him—he will have to supervise the basic 


professional education of new staff members as well as the in-service growth 
of the older and more experienced teachers. 


TYPES OF PRINCIPALS 


There are many types of principals and any classification of them is likely 
to be misleading. However, for our present purpose allow me to classify 
them into three groups—incompetent, competent but overloaded, and competent 
and effective. There must be some way of handling the situation where there 
is an incompetent principal but I don’t know what it is. The school where 
there is an incompetent principal most assuredly is not going after the answer 
to the question we have been assigned today—what educational program does 
his school need ? 

Some boards of education have tried to “box in” or “fence in” the incom- 
petent principal by appointing an efficient assistant principal or an efficient 
school curriculum director, or a group of aggressive departmental chairmen. 
Sometimes, even, they have kicked him upstairs and have given him some 
impressive administrative title. It is my opinion that these measures don’t 
work. I just don’t know what will work. 

The easiest bottleneck to crack is the situation where an otherwise efficient 
principal allows himself, or is maneuvered into allowing himself, to become 
over-burdened with the many routine tasks around the school that must be 
done by someone. Possibly the school has grown and his tasks have increased 
accordingly—a bit like the child who carried the calf each day. 
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When my opinion is asked in such cases, I always recommend immediate 
relief for the principal. The relatively small increase in the cost to the district 
oftentimes shows a material and obvious return to the school. The additional 
personnel may be an assistant principal, or a school curriculum director, or a 
dean or guidance person, or possibly an additional clerk or stenographer in 
the principal's office. 

The competent principal actually does go about getting an answer to the 
question of what educational program is needed in his school. Incidently, in 
doing the job, he evolves into a sort of human super-man, overworked, under 
paid, and often unappreciated. However, he brings together the school sup- 
porters and the school critics and he encourages them to talk out their differ- 
ences. He encourages all elements of the community to support the school. 

The wise principal will have community and school groups working on 
such elements of the school program as: spelling, reading, citizenship, disci- 
pline, activities, sports, methods of teaching, evaluation, reporting pupil 
progress, publicity, slow learners, rapid learners and the gifted, standards, 
electives, exploratory courses, objectives of the school, guidance, the library, 
study methods, industrial arts, core, and a host of others. 

Truly the school community is fortunate when the school has adequate 
leadership. Such a principal is constantly turning up with answers to our 
question of the day. 


HOW CAN SECRET SOCIETIES BE ELIMINATED FROM THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Charles F. Allen, Executive Director, State Teacher Retirement 
System, Little Rock, Arkansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Frank A. Peake, Principal, Shades Valley High School, Homewood, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 
Whitt K. Abbott, Principal, Alice Robertson Junior High School, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma 


Summary of the presentation made by MICAH H. RUGGLES 
Was unable to be present. 


Summary of the presentation made by MAHLON A. POVENMIRE 


iy IS of primary importance for any successful stand on the question of 
secret societies to have the support of all members of the administration and 
of the board of education. Regardless of whether or not a specific state law 
exists, boards of education have the authority to prohibit membership in 
secret societies in their general powers to make rules and regulations for 


Mahlon A. Povenmire is Principal of the Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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the conduct of their schools. This is the authority being used in Ohio by those 
schools which are seriously attacking the problem, since the state law has 
been weakened by an attorney general's opinion. 

Considerable progress has been made in the elimination of fraternities 
and sororities from high schools in the Cleveland area during the past five 
years. They are not now operating unchallenged in any of these high schools. 
Intensive work in eliminating them has been done in the suburban schools 
of Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights, and Shaw of East Cleveland, where 
they had existed for many years. Although the situation was not acute there, 
the Cleveland Board of Education took action during this time authorizing 
suspension from school of those students who were members. Continual 
alertness to the problem at Lakewood High School, after they were abolished 
ten years ago, has resulted in no further evidence of their existence in the 
school. 

The procedure used in Cleveland Heights and Shaker Heights Schools has 
been to encourage the students to see the disadvantageous effects of their 
organizations upon school unity and voluntarily to cease their activities before 
formal board of education action was taken. The social and club programs in 
each case have been expanded as a preliminary step. Thus, the clubs have been 
eased out with a minimum of publicity and resentment. 

In order to avert the possibility of the groups going “underground” at 
Shaker Heights, the first thing done was to hold a series of meetings with 
the leaders of the groups where their problems were discussed, the dis- 
advantages of their organizations to the school pointed out, and the kind of a 
program determined which would seem adequate to them once the groups 
were disbanded. These meetings were carried on for some time and were 
helpful in establishing a good relationship between the students and the 
school. The principle of voluntary relinquishing of their charters was estab- 
lished, and in the discussion with the students was born the present social 
program which now includes a full-time social director and an addition of 
a beautiful social room and snack bar to the building. 

A unique feature of the program was the formation of a social council, 
composed of representatives from home rooms with the responsibility of 
Organizing and implementing the social program of the school. This group 
does not take the place of the student council, but activities which would 
come under the scope of the student council are cleared through it. All-school 
interest was further developed by inviting all students to participate in the 
administration of social events according to their interests. Both Shaker 
Heights and Cleveland Heights involve parents in advisory councils which 
include also students and faculty members. Also, representatives of the churches 
meet with school officials periodically to discuss problems relative to the 
program. 

At Shaw High School, the problem has been attacked first by enlarging 
the social program and then by having every pupil who is a candidate for 
an athletic team or any position of responsibility in the school to sign a 
statement that he is not a member of a fraternity or sorority. This was 
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preceded by conferences with the presidents of the secret societies in which 
the program for the elimination of the groups was discussed. It was agreed 
that there would be no further pledging. There has been no action by the 
Board of Education as yet, but active parental support has been given to the 
principal. 

At Lakewood High School, the social and club programs have received 
continued emphasis and the response of the students has been excellent. 
The over-all social program of the school is planned and carried out by a 
student-faculty committee. Part of this program is a number of all-school 
parties during the year which generally include an informal get-acquainted 
party in September, a Halloween party, a semi-formal dance on Thanksgiving 
honoring the football team, a formal dance at Christmas, and interesting 
parties in the spring. In addition, there are over forty school clubs—curricular 
service, and religious—all of which have open membership based on reasonable 
qualifications. 

Two years ago, a spacious “L” shaped social room, a part of the new 
gymnasium addition to the school, was dedicated. It was furnished in luxurious 
fashion by funds raised by projects of successive student councils. In it 
students gather before and after school and during lunch periods to visit; read 
newspapers and magazines; play checkers and chess; or enjoy the piano, 
television, and records. After school, when the snack bar is open, it is 
especially popular. It is always open for dances after home games, concerts, 
and plays and is an important place in the operation of all-school parties. 
In addition, many clubs hold after-school meetings in one of the three rooms 
in which it can be subdivided by accordion folding doors. A student staff 
working on a volunteer basis under an adult director operates the snack bar, 
keeps the room in order, and prepares for special events. 

In order that students understand the policy of the school regarding frater- 
nities and sororities, at the beginning of each school year, every student is 
given a copy of a bulletin which summarizes the resolution passed by the 
Lakewood Board of Education in 1944 making any student who gives evidence 
of membership in a fraternity or sorority liable for immediate suspension. 
The student is asked to sign the bulletin as evidence that he has read it before 
it is returned to the office for filing. 

Continued benefits in terms of excellent achievement in scholarship and 
athletics attest that a school is generally a better place when the problem is 
attacked constructively. 
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WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL LEAVERS? 


CHAIRMAN: Myron Fahey, Principal, Rugby High School, Rugby, North 
Dakota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R. V. Minton, Principal, St. Anne Community High School, St. Anne, 
Illinois 
John Prasch, Principal, Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by CHESTER H. KATENCAMP 
No copy of this paper was submitted for publication. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILBURN N. BALL 


|? high schools are in the process of completing a follow-up study 
of graduates and drop-outs. Sixty-six of the seventy-five high schools in 
Utah participated in this study. Former ninth-grade students of 1936, 1946, 
and 1948 were studied. The purpose of the study was to examine the “end 
product” of the high school—namely, the former high-school student—to 
determine as nearly as possible his adjustment in society and how the school 
can more adequately facilitate this adjustment. 


BACKGROUND 


The state school office at the request of other educational agencies was the 
responsible institution for conducting the study. The state school office ap- 
pointed a state Follow-up Study Committee of twenty members, with repre- 
sentation from the state school office, the three universities, the school districts, 
the vocational schools, and state and local boards of education. The state 
Follow-up Study Committee organized from its own membership a smaller 
work committee known as the steering committee. The school district super- 
intendents and principals pledged their support of the study in their March 
and September administrative conferences in 1953. 

Graduate students from the three universities were encouraged to take 
Master's and Doctor's theses on this subject. Approximately ten persons re- 
sponded and have either completed or partially completed this assignment. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of the follow-up study were, first, to collect data for use in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the various aspects of the curriculum, including 
the subjects taught and the extracurricular activities; second, to collect data 
that will be useful in helping school counselors be more effective in their 


Wilburn N. Ball is Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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guidance programs; and ¢ird, to provide data that may be used as a basis 
for comparison in the future. 

The ninth-grade pupils of 1936, 1946, and 1948 were chosen as subjects. 
These students were members of the graduating class of 1940, 1950, and 
1952 respectively. The basic instrument for collecting data was a questionnaire 
developed by the state Follow-up Study Committee working in collaboration 
with the research students. This questionnaire collected information regarding 
the students’ place of residence, marital status, age at first marriage, number 
of children, highest grade completed in high school, number of years attend- 
ance at college, type of additional schooling after leaving high school, 
employment status, job title, yearly earnings, job satisfaction, armed forces 
experience, extent of extracurricular particpation in high school, extent of 
participation in the community, opinions regarding the administration, faculty, 
and discipline in the school, opinions concerning twenty educational objectives 
in secondary education, opinions concerning school subjects that should be 
added or eliminated, opinions concerning special services that should be 
added or eliminated, reasons for drop-outs leaving school, as well as sugges- 
tions for improving the high school. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND COST 


The school districts were responsible for conducting their own studies 
Districts paid for the questionnaires received from the state school office 
High-school faculties organized to locate students at their present addresses 
as well as to mail out and see that questionnaires were returned. All schools 
worked with the central committee in giving state-wide publicity to the project 


TOTAL CASH OUTLAYS 
Costs totaled approximately 40 cents per returned questionnaire. This in- 


cluded the cost of the questionnaire, envelopes, stamps, and IBM costs. All 
services other than IBM have been gratis. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING 
There was a total of 11,666 usable questionnaires returned to the state school 
office from the sixty-six high schools participating. These 11,666 questionnaires 
represent approximately 60 per cent return of all ninth-grade students who 
were alive and for whom addresses could be located (about 8 per cent of 
the addresses could not be located). 


IBM WORK 

This study would have been impossible without the use of IBM machines. 
The fine breakdown given to each question, providing information for each 
of the three years studied by sex, by school, and separating the data for large 
and small schools was very technical. 

DATA AND IMPLICATIONS 

One real value of follow-up studies, if properly planned, is to get people 

involved in studying and analyzing what is happening to school leavers and 
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the influence the school is having on their lives. It is a matter of determining 
cause and effect relationships. This, admittedly, is a “tricky” area but none the 
less important. This involvement and the interest that is generated by faculty 
members create a wholesome atmosphere for growth on the part of teachers. 
Teachers are stimulated to think in a new and different pattern of thought by: 
1. Confirming generalizations already established 
2. Giving further support to many hypotheses and theories being tried at present 
3. Helping school people set up new theories and hypotheses to be tried 
i. Helping to pin point many problems in education that need further study, 

It is beyond the scope of this report to give the results of this study but 
it should be said that there are valuable data regarding the guidance and 
curriculum programs of Utah. The data collected are particularly important in 
the area of (1) showing the mobility of students since leaving high school, 
(2) the various types of professions former students are engaged in, (3) 
showing an analysis of the extent to which former students have participated 
in school activities and present community activities, and (4) what former 
students think of their schools 

There is increased understanding regarding the responsibilities of the state 
toward a minimum educational program, the type of program that should 
be offered, and the extent to which the state is obligated to support or finance 
an equalization program. There is evidence to support the need for a post- 
high-school program. And last, there are considerable social and economic 
data about each school that helps school personnel interpret and understand 
the needs of the students 


WHAT PROBLEMS CONCERN PRINCIPALS? 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


This group meeting was a question-and-answer session in which questions 
submitted by principals attending the convention were answered by the 


following persons: 


B. L. Bergstrom, Superintendent, El Monte Union High School District, El 
Monte, California 

Mildred M. Coughlin, Principal, Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Burt Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Tenafly, New Jersey 

Howard G. Spalding, Principal, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York 

C. E. Taylor, Principal, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Eugene S. Thomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Part Il 
First General Session 
Saturday, February 19, 11:00 A.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Organ Prelude by Orland Keyburtz of Audubon High School, Audubon, New 
Jersey. 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal of West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; and President of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Platform Guests: Officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals; and Officers of the 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals’ Association. 


Presentation of the Colors by the Teaneck High School Band, Teaneck, New 
Jersey ; Charles L. Steel, Jr., Principal. 


Audience sang the Star-Spangled Banner. 


Invocation by The Rev. W. Neal Raver, Pastor of the Kemble Methodist 
Church, Woodbury, New Jersey; and Chaplain of the New Jersey State 
Senate. 


Music by the Teaneck High School Band, Teaneck, New Jersey; under the 
direction of G. Donald Mairs, Director of Music; Charles L. Steel, Jr., 
Principal. 


March—Thunder Song Finlayson 
Buglers Holiday Anderson 
Nocturne—Two American Sketches Griselle 
Marche Slave T schaikowsky 


Greetings by Frederick M. Raubinger, Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey; Harold A. Odell, Principal 
of the Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey, and Chairman of the 
New Jersey Convention Committee, also Past President of the New Jersey 
Secondary-School Principals’ Association; and The Hon. Joseph Altman, 
Mayor of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Address: 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


My TOPIC is “Critical Issues in Education.” We can forget the plural. 
The one issue I shall discuss is this: What is the proper role of the govern- 
ment of the United States in the education of its citizens. All agree that the 
welfare of our country demands good schools, fully available to all our young 
citizens. All agree that our schools are not good enough. All agree that a 
quarter century of inadequate support has now developed into an educational 
crisis. The question is no longer whether the Federal gcvernment ought to act 
in this matter. The question is: “How should it act, and how quickly can it 
act?” 

The policy of the National Education Association is the result of years of 
study and experience. It calls for substantial Federal grants distributed accord- 
ing to an objective formula through the regular state educational agencies. It 
calls for clear written guarantees that education policy remain in the states and 
communities. 

We have been applying these principles to proposed school legislation for 
many years. We have stood fast by them when it was not popular to do so. 
Many of you can remember the stand we took on the National Youth Admin- 
istration. During the depression, educational service to youth was needed on 
a scale far beyond the ability of the local communities and states to finance. 
The Federal government responded not by helping the schools but by establish- 
ing the National Youth Administration. This Federal agency, without admin- 
istrative connection with the local high schools, proceeded to use Federal 
funds to educate selected segments of the population. Of course, the teaching 
profession opposed this development. Of course, we identified it as a dangerous 
infringement on local control of education, and eventually the National Youth 
Administration was discontinued. 

Meanwhile, the Chief Executives, beginning with President Hoover and 
continuing to the present time, have each created commissions or other agencies 
to study Federal relations to education. Regularly, as these commissions com- 
pleted their work, they recommended Federal grants to the states. Regularly, 
these reports were transmitted to the Congress. Regularly, each session of Con- 
gress held hearings during which the same evidence was taken over and over 
again. Sometimes these bills got out of committee, sometimes they did not. 
On two occasions they passed the Senate but failed to come before the other 
House for consideration. 

That process is still going on. Meanwhile, another process has been going 
on. School buildings are getting older; teachers are not getting any younger; 
and the supply of new teachers continues to dwindle. Increasing numbers of 


William G. Carr is Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, 
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children and youth are receiving instruction from inadequately prepared teach- 
efs in overcrowded and unsafe buildings. 

Is it not strange that the rich and powerful United States, which can per- 
form miracles of production and construction, which has more wealth per 
capita than any other nation at any time in history, which can actually spend 
more for amusements than it spends for food, and which must have good educa- 
tion to survive, has continued to temporize with this situation? 

Nevertheless, that is just what has happened. Meanwhile other functions of 
government, notably highways, but not exclusively highways, have continued 
to demand and to receive more and more Federal money. Typically, these 
Federal funds are on a matching basis. They tempt the states to allot money 
to these favored purposes because they can get a Federal dollar for every dollar 
of their own. This Federal policy may cause the states to reduce their ability 
to provide adequately for their schools. 

Our government has also inaugurated a splendid, far-flung program of aid to 
education in other countries. We are sending some of our best teachers and 
educational leaders to distant lands to lay the educational foundations for na- 
tional freedom and prosperity. But, at home, education has been largely ignored 
by our national government. 

We are told that our government is in debt. So it is; but we do not forget 
that taxes were reduced last year while Federal grants for highways were nearly 
doubled. 

Now let us see where we are right now in the process of persuading our 
national government to accept its responsibility in education. It is not easy to 
summarize the entire situation. So many different conferences, committees, in- 
quiries, hearings, bills, proposals, and counter proposals have clustered around 
a relatively simple proposition that we are in danger of overlooking the essen- 
tials. Let me try to review the main points in the record of the immediate past. 

One of President Eisenhower's first recommendations after he took office 
im 1953 was the creation of a commission to study relations between the states 
and the Federal government. This body, commonly known as the Intergovern- 
mental Commission, has been operating for about two years. Originally, Dr. 
Clarence Mannion, formerly of Notre Dame Law School, was named chairman. 
Now this Commission is under the direction of Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum of 
Chicago. It had a subcommittee on education which is said to have drafted 
a report. Little has been heard from it in Washington for many months. 

Also in 1953, the President recommended, and Congress promptly agreed, 
that a new Department of Health, Education, and Welfare be added to the 
Cabinet. The National Education Association and other civic and professional 
groups strongly recommended that in this reorganization the United States 
Office of Education be given an independent professional status, wherein the 
Commissioner would be responsible not to a political appointee, but to a na- 
tional nonpartisan board of educatian. This recommendation, however, was 
not approved. The status of the Office of Education within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare remains no better than it was in the old 
Federal Security Administration. 
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Coming down to 1954, early that year, in his State of the Union Message, the 
President called the attention of Congress to the crisis in our schools. He 
recommended that there be held in 1954 a series of state conferences on educa- 
tion, culminating in a White House Conference. 

Legislation to make such conferences possible was not considered immediately. 
By the time the Congress acted, it was clear that the conferences could not 
possibly be held in 1954 as the President had suggested. The White House 
Conference is now scheduled for November, 1955. The state conferences 
should be held before that date. However, there has been no clear request to 
the states for their opinion on the Federal role in financing education. On the 
contrary, attention has been directed toward local and state matters. It is not 
easy to see how the state conferences can culminate in a useful consideration 
of national policy unless more of the states than is now the case formulate their 
views on what the national policy should be. 

During 1954, committees of the 83rd Congress held hearings on bills which 
would have provided Federal grants for school building construction. It is a 
remarkable fact that such bills received unanimous, bipartisan approval from 
both Senate and House Committees. This approval, however, was directly con- 
trary to the advice of Secretary Hobby and Commissioner Brownell, who said 
that Congress should await the findings of the White House Conference. 
Largely for this reason, the bills were never discussed on the floor of either 
House. The legislation carefully considered by the 83rd Congress must in the 
84th Congress start all over again on the long road from drafting to enact- 
ment. 

That was the situation a little over a month ago when the President rode 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to deliver his annual message on the State of the 
Union. In that message, he rejected the policy of waiting for the White House 
Conference before even emergency action could be taken. He affirmed the 
deep national interest in education. And he announced that on February 15 he 
would send to the Congress a separate message on education. 

These declarations had an electric effect. Bills were introduced in both 
Houses. Senator Hill, the new chairman of the Senate Committee gave school 
legislation an unprecedented top priority. Hearings were quickly completed on 
legislation closely similar to that approved by the Committees of the 83rd 
Congress. Most of the present members of the Senate Committee were mem- 
bers of the committee last year when it voted unanimously for the legislation. 
It seemed difficult, therefore, to see how this committee could fail to recommend 
passage again. Very strong support also was rapidly building up again in the 
House of Representatives. The President made his own contribution to the 
sense of urgency by sending his message on education a full week ahead of 
time. 

Naturally, the contents of the message were properly kept in complete 
secrecy, although rumors about it found their way into the press. It is not easy 
to understand why there was no sustained consultation about the legislation 
with the professional and civic groups concerned. Now that this legislation 
is before us at last I believe that “disappointment” is the most kindly word 
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that anxious parents and hard-pressed school boards, administrators, and 
teachers are likely to use to describe their reactions. 

Before we analyze this legislation, however, let us return for a few moments 
to the President's message itself. It is a noteworthy state paper for a number 
of reasons. 

First, the state of the schools was recognized by our Chief Executive as an 
integral part of the State of the Union. The President eloquently affirmed, at 
the very outset of his message, “the undeniable importance of free education to 
a free way of life.’ Such an expression of Presidential concern in a separate 
education message to the Congress is unique. It will make February 8, 1955, 
a memorable date in the history of education in our country. 

Second, the message states clearly that emergency action is needed to meet 
a national crisis. ‘Millions of children,” said the President, “still attend 
schools which are unsafe or which permit learning only part-time or under con- 
ditions of serious overcrowding.” This is not news, of course. But for the 
President to say this, with all the close public attention and immense prestige 
which accompany his office, is a cause for gratitude. 

Third, the President did not stop with recognition of the national importance 
of education and of the school building crisis. He went further. He declared 
explicitly that the crisis required the Federal government to act —as he put it, 
to ‘‘step forward to join with the States and Communities." On many previous 
occasions, President Eisenhower has indicated his concern about the in- 
adequacies of education. Those of us who had the privilege of working with 
him when he was a member of the NEA Educational Policies Commission for 
four years know how deeply he believes that good education is an essential 
source of national security, freedom, and prosperity. On one occasion, the 
President stated that an impairment of our schools could be more dangerous 
than an armed assault. In several important state papers, before and since he 
became President, he has stressed the necessity for prompt effective help for 
the schools. On February 8, President Eisenhower made explicit his belief that 
the Federal government must carry part of the financial responsibility for 
education. And the President, believing as do nearly all Americans in local 
and state control of education, is sure that this Federal financial responsibility 
can be met without Federal control. 

Fourth, the President concluded his message with a tribute to the teaching 
profession which this often underpaid and almost invariably overworked group 
of citizens will profoundly appreciate. In a time when professional alarmists 
are pointing with trumped up trepidation to the supposed failures of our teach- 
ers, it is heartening to have the President of the United States calmly declare 
that “Today, the professional quality of American teaching is better than ever.” 

Now let us consider Senate Bill 968, the legislation proposed to give effect 
to this Presidential leadership. Its major provisions ate stated in three titles. 
With some over-simplification, they may be summarized as follows: 

Title I authorizes Federal purchase of local school bonds where such bonds 
cannot otherwise be sold at reasonable rates of interest. State educational agen- 
cies must certify that the district could not sell its bonds at a reasonable rate, 
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and that the proposed schools met all state standards. Appropriations are $750 
million for the next three years. Interest rates would run about 3 and 4 per 
cent. 

Title II authorizes Federal credit assistance to state school building agencies. 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education and the state would advance to the state 
school building agency equal amounts to create a fund which would be security 
for the bonds the state school building agency issues. The state school building 
agency uses the money from the sale of it bonds to construct schools which 
would be rented by local districts. The rent paid by the school districts, 
cqllectively, must be high enough to cover interest on the bonds, to pay 4 
of one per cent to the state school building agency, and to pay also the cost of 
maintenance, repair, replacement, insurance, and other expenses. After about 
two years, the state school building agency would begin repayment to the 
Federal government. These Federal funds are, therefore, advances; as such 
they are limited to an amount necessary to set up the reserve to assure payment 
of one half the principal on the bonds up to $6 billion over the next three 
years. Estimates indicate that the Federal advances would require about $50 
million a year. The Federal government “‘gives” no money to state school 
building agencies; it advances part of the money which is to be repaid with 
interest at a rate fixed at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Title III authorizes $200 million for the next three years to provide grants 
to enable impoverished school districts to borrow or rent under Titles I and II. 
No district may qualify unless the state educational agency certifies that it is 
fiscally incompetent and that the schools are needed to relieve “extreme over- 
crowding, double shifts, or hazardous conditions.” 

Title IV and V deal with the cost of administration, research, planning, 
and legal questions. 

The Preamble to Senate Bill 968 states that free public education is of vital 
importance; that it is an obligation of the states and communities; that a serious 
shortage in school building exists; that local communities cannot meet the 
emergency; and that the Federal government should help them. It is, therefore, 
proclaimed that the purpose of the Act is “to provide assistance of a sub- 
stantial and effective nature to states and communities which are handicapped 
by the shortage of public school facilities.” 

Now let us consider how well the proposed law meets the need for “‘sub- 
stantial and effective assistance.” 

First, how “substantial” is this help? The newspapers, with their imperative 
demand for simplicity, seized on phrases in Secretary Hobby’'s release and head- 
lined this Bill as “the seven-billion-dollar Federal program.’ Nothing much 
has yet been done to correct this monumentally inaccurate impression. Yet it 
needs to be said that the Federal cash contributions are limited to cases arising 
under Title II] and amount at most to about $70 million a year, or $210 million 
in three years. All the rest of the widely discussed $7 billion—or 
$6,790,000,000—is provided by states and localities. 

The sum of $70 million would build about 2,400 classrooms. The deficit in 
classrooms is currently about 300,000, according to the Commissioner of Ed- 
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ucation. Thus, in each of the next three years, the Federal grants would reduce 
this deficit by eight tenths of one per cent. 

It is true that Title I provides for Federal loans at a rate of about 3 and 4 
per cent. However, as you know, almost all school districts that can borrow 
money at all can get it at rates far more favorable than that. 

That leaves Title II, the backbone of the proposed law. What help can the 
hard-pressed schools expect from that source? This Title requires the establish- 
ment of state school building agencies to construct schools for rental to the 
local communities. Only two states (Georgia and Pennsylvania) have such 
agencies in full operation today. Administrators of these agencies have said 
that Title II would be of little help to them. 

But, it may be said, Title II could perhaps help other states after they 
create school building agencies of their own. Perhaps; but it will take years to 
establish such agencies and set them in motion. It will require state legislation, 
with all the delays inherent in that process. Even then, if Georgia and Pennsyl- 
vania are typical, it will require another 21/4 years before the first school is 
ready to receive children. Even this lethargic timetable assumes that such 
legislation is constitutional in each of the states, an assumption open to grave 
doubts which time does not permit us to explore. 

With minor exceptions, S. 968 leaves the burden of school construction 
exactly where it is now, on the back of the local real estate owner and on such 
supplementary revenues as can be obtained by the taxing power of the states. 
Real property, even when fully assessed, lags far behind the rapidly growing 
wealth and income of the nation. The schools will be barred from a proper 
share in national prosperity until they secure grants through use of the Federal 
tax mechanism. In short, this Bill does not provide “substantial and effective 
assistance.” 

Moreover, this system of loans would be attended by far more Federal con- 
trols than are possible under any of the direct grants-in-aid bills which have 
been recommended by previous committees of the Congress. Thus, in Title I, 
the Commissioner of Education may, at his discretion, include “such other 
covenants, conditions or provisions as he may deem necessary to assufe pay- 
ment.” There are many other examples. In Title III, for instance, the Com- 
missioner must tell the states how to determine the eligibility of local school 
boards. Again, although it is probably an oversight due to hasty drafting, it 
must be recorded that the Bill includes no clause which explicitly restrains 
the Federal government from exercising control of the educational process. 

But the presence or absence of particular clauses are not the greatest sources 
of danger with respect to control. By limiting direct aid to those districts 
that will, in effect, step forward to take a pauper’s oath, the Bill isolates the 
weak local school districts from the rest of the nation and leaves them in a 
position highly vulnerable to pressure. 

Furthermore, Title II, the backbone of S. 968, requires the states to establish 
state school building agencies. Whether or not they think this is the best way to 
meet their school problem, whether or not they can constitutionally assent to 
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it, the states must adopt his particular Federally favored procedure or forego 
even the limited benefits of the Bill. 

The teaching profession wants no Federal control of education. Our record 
in resisting it, whenever and by whomsoever it has been threatened, is clear 
and emphatic. 

The National Education Association will, therefore, continue to support 
Bills of the type which were reported favorably and unanimously by committees 
of both Houses of the 83rd Congress. We shall try to get similar unanimous 
action (and we hope prompter action) by the 84th Congress. 

We are not committed to oppose every aspect of the Administration bill if it 
is amended to safeguard more fully local and state control of education and if 
the amounts involved are substantially increased. We must oppose the Bill if 
it is intended to prevent or to delay more fundamental, substantial, and better- 
considered legislation. We support legislation of the type that has been 
championed and developed over years of study by such universally respected 
lawmakers as Robert A. Taft of Ohio, John S. Cooper of Kentucky, Elbert 
Thomas of Utah, and Lister Hill of Alabama. Their programs and policies 
in this matter call for legislation extending Federal grants to all the states for 
school purposes. Only in this way can the President's earnest desire to offer 
our schools prompt, effective help be realized. 

Ninety-six years ago next Thursday, President Buchanan sternly vetoed the 
first attempt to provide Federal grants to the state colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. He asserted flatly that the proposal was unwise and uncon- 
stitutional. He said the bill would surely encourage the states to depend on 
Uncle Sam instead of expending their own resources for education. He pre- 
dicted a long series of catastrophies if such a law were to be approved. 

Two years later, another President, and one much better known to history 
approved this same proposal. Many of us remembered this act when the nation 
celebrated Abraham Lincoln's birthday last week. During all the intervening 
years the Federal government has given a modest measure of assistance to the 
land-grant colleges. They have repaid the Nation a thousand-fold. The states 
did not relax their efforts. The Federal government has not controlled instruc- 
tion in a single classroom. Lincoln was a better prophet than Buchanan. Those 
who today prophesy the doom of the Republic if the Nation spends some small 
part of its wealth for better schools may well ask themselves whether history 
has vindicated Lincoln or Buchanan on this issue. 
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Saturday, February 19, 2:30 P.M. 


Junior High School Section 


Room C-D, CONVENTION HALL 


LET'S LOOK AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal of Mohawk Junior High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and First Vice-President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Addresses: 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IRA. I. NELSON 


: first serious efforts made to adapt materials and methods to the mental 
ages of pupils in the United States were directed to the primary grades. New 
ways of teaching reading, the development of number relationships in con- 
nection with concrete situations, and the use of simple forms of letters and 
more suitable materials in writing began to appear in the latter half of the 
last century. More attractive books, better suited to the needs of young 
children, were made available. Teacher-training institutions provided courses 
dealing especially with the problems of teaching in the primary grades. The 
salaries of primary teachers were frequently raised above those of the other 
teachers in the elementary schools. These movements taken together contributed 
greatly to the improvement of teaching in the primary grades. 

Toward the end of the century the colleges became deeply interested in the 
work of the high schools. College teachers not only wrote textbooks for the 
secondary schools but also visited high-school classes to see that the work was 
carried on in prescribed ways. Since the high-school teachers had little oppor- 
tunity for special training in methods, they usually followed those used by their 
former college instructors. Somewhat later, courses in the teaching of high- 
school subjects became prevalent. These courses soon aroused a genuine 
interest in a better adaptation of materials and methods to the needs and 
interests of adolescent pupils. New interpretations of the aims of secondary 
education greatly stimulated improvement in high-school instruction. More- 
over, since the remuneration of high-school teachers usually exceeded that of 
the elementary teachers, there was a strong tendency for the better-prepared 
and more ambitious teachers in the elementary grades to move into the high 
schools. As a result of these developments, teaching services in the high schools 
were much improved. 





Ira I. Nelson is Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; and Director of the Junior High-School Criteria Study. 
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But while attention was being concentrated on the primary grades—the 
bottom of the system—and while instruction was being improved in the high 
schools— the top of the system—the middle grades continued for the most 
part in status quo. Partly as a result of this highly undesirable condition the 
junior high school was conceived and activated. This event did much to 
renovate the work of the middle grades. In fact, the leaven injected into the 
central section of the public school system by the junior high school probably 
worked both ways from the middle, so that the grades above and those below 
profited from the new approaches that came in with the junior high school. 

No one knows better than those in the new movement that the junior 
high school has not yet achieved all of its objectives. In fact, not a great deal 
of acumen is needed to discern the fact that, after the first stimulus of the 
new movement had ebbed, there was undoubtedly a period during which the 
junior high school rested on its widely acclaimed laurels and was not awake 
to what was happening around it. At least two reasons for this situation can 
be identified readily. First, early claims for the junior high school were 
probably too extravagant. In other words, this infant prodigy fell a victim to 
the tendency in the field of public education to go to extremes and in particular 
to be too prone to run after panaceas, cure-alls, the last word in organization, 
methods, or what-have-you. The junior high school was the panacea for the 
first two decades of the twentieth century. It was touted by some as that for 
which all of us had been waiting for all of the years and generations, and 
its advent was offered as the outright solution of most of our educational 
problems. From such extravagant claims there was bound to be a reaction. 
Even if the junior high school had remained “on its toes,” fully alert to the 
changes taking place in its social milieu, it could not have accomplished all 
of the things expected of it. 

The second way to account for the lagging evident in the junior high school 
movement has to do with a danger to which all new movements are exposed. 
For example, when our forefathers launched this great country of ours near 
the end of the eighteenth century, they based it on the proposition that all 
men are politically free and equal and, hence, are entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Perhaps without realizing it, most of us since 
that time have assumed that the price for our liberties has been paid in full 
and that no further effort is needed from us to guarantee that there will be 
encroachments on those liberties. In like manner, it may be that those respon- 
sible for the junior high school made the same mistake; that is, they (or we) 
failed to realize that eternal vigilance is the price that must be paid continu- 
ously if we are to resist the onset of obsolescence. 

So noticeable was this lagging on the part of the junior high school that 
in 1952 the school people in one state of our union felt called upon to address 
themselves to the question as to whether the junior high school should be 
considered as a separate unit of the school system of that state. Out of their 
deliberations there emerged a so-called “‘charter’’ for the junior high school, 
a reaffirmation of faith in and allegiance to the theories and principles that- 
gave birth to the junior high school. At the same time, these workers in and 
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for the junior high school advocated its continuance only if it could be granted 
the following conditions to insure development in the right directions: 


1. The junior high school is a program of education, not merely a building, nor 
a collection of grades, nor a school unit with a principal in charge 

2. The junior high school is a program of education that should be derived from 
the nature and needs of the persons it serves, It is not an upward extension of the 
elementary school nor a downward extension of the high school. It has about it a 
quality that is as distinct as that of older school units 

3. The nature and needs of the 12-to-15-year-old youngsters are such that a 
uniquely different educational program is indicated. If conditions are such that the neces- 
sary uniqueness cannot be developed, there is little or no justification for having a separate 
unit known as a junior high school. 

1. The outstanding characteristics of pupils between 12 and 15 are (1) their 
manifold and wide variations one from another and (2) their common concern with 
passing from one style of life orientation to another. 

5. The junior high school deserves to be protected from exploitation as a “feeder” 
of talent, athletic or otherwise, to senior high schools . This statement is not opposed 
to the idea that the junior high school is and should be a part of a school system and 
hence well articulated with other units of the system 

6. The program of the junior high school is unique enough to demand different 
personality traits and special preparation for teachers who work in the school. The 
procedures for selecting teachers for the junior high school should put a premium upon 
fitness to work there rather than upon unfitness to work elsewhere in the school system. 

7. Many of the time-honored features of present junior high-school programs need 
to be thoroughly re-examined in terms of changed demands and changed |life-patterns 
of modern youth 

It behooves all of us to take all legitimate steps looking to proper recogni- 
tion of the junior high schools. If this is not done, our mid-section of the 
public school system may not receive the attention it deserves. For example, 
in the recent development of evaluative devices, junior high schools were for 
a time left pretty much out of the picture. Familiar to us are the events that 
led to the formulation of the Evaluative Criteria by the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards. The effect of many workers through the 1930's 
resulted in the production of the 1940 edition of the Evaluative Criteria. While 
this edition was undergoing the searching test of critical usage, work was 
going forward on a revised form of the Criteria. The final result was the 
current 1950 edition. The main point of interest for us here is that this 
measuring instrument is designed for a four-year high school, that is, for 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. Thus two grades of the most common form of the 
junior high school are not involved here at all, and the ninth grade is involved 
only as an appendage to the three grades above it. Those who have tried to 
use the Evaluative Criteria in junior high schools comprising grades 7, 8, and 9 
can testify to the fact that the results are not satisfactory. This is in no sense a 
criticism of the Evaluative Criteria nor an implication that they are inadequate 
in any situation for which they were created; it is merely a statement of fact 
that should be self-evident from the beginning. 

Evaluating instruments for the elementary school were no more helpful in a 
direct way than were those for the four-year high school. Practices in apprais- 
ing the program of the elecentary school varied from state to state. There was 
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no set of criteria that had the well nigh nationwide recognition and usage 
that came to the Evaluative Criteria. We have in mind the procedures in one 
state, procedures that were fairly typical. Here the state department of 
education co-ordinated the work of many people in producing a so-called 
Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Improvement of Elementary Schools. While 
this instrument was used in some elementary schools of eight grades, it was 
generally recognized that the standards in the Handbook applied only vaguely 
to the seventh and eighth grades and not at all to the ninth grade. 

All of this adds up to the fact that there was for the junior high school no 
way of appraising its program comparable to those developed for the elementary 
school and for the four-year high school. Junior high-school people, in general, 
were unhappy about this situation, and some of them determined to do some- 
thing about it. A group in Texas began as early as 1951 to lay plans for 
filling in the gap that existed in the undertaking of developing evaluative 
criteria for the entire public school system. There was of course the usual 
amount of preliminary talk and more or less vague reachings for something 
better. This discussion period was followed by a search for funds to finance a 
production work-conference. The Texas Association of School Administrators 
and the Texas Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools helped solve the financial problems, and The Univer- 
sity of Texas furnished leadership and other facilities for the actual work. 
Fourteen school people, thoroughly familiar with and experienced in the junior 
high school program, worked for four weeks during the summer of 1952 in 
the actual production of the criteria for junior high schools. It is not in order 
here to detail all of the problems encountered and the decisions that had to be 
made. Items for any particular area were first drawn up tentatively by a 
specialist in that area and then scrutinized critically by the entire group. Areas 
covered were approximately the same as those in the Evaluative Criteria. 
The group assumed that the grades included should be the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, and that to evaluate or appraise anything is to view it in comparison 
with a standard that is valid and applicable. 

The Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools appeared first in mimeo- 
graphed form. This was submitted for criticism to many teachers and admin- 
istrators in junior high schools. Some junior high schools gave the Criteria 
trial runs, and revisers had the benefit of concrete suggestions that came from 
these trials. The revised edition was printed early in 1954 as Research Study 
Number Fifteen of the Texas Study of Secondary Education. It is now avail- 
able in this printed form, an attractive booklet of 142 pages, conveniently 
arranged and bound in heavy canary-yellow covers. This volume was not 
patterned after any existing instruments. Instead the format and all the 
items were chosen and tailored to suit the requirements of the modern junior 
high school program. 

What uses can be made of the Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools? 
The most obvious reply to this query is that this booklet can be used in 
helping to formulate an answer to the question “What should the junior 
high school program include?” The entire contents of the volume furnish a 
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sort of mass answer to the question, but the detailed items in any subject area 
do even a better job of describing a good program in that area. For example, 
in Section VI-I of the Criteria there is first an overview of the mathematics 
program in the junior high school, then this is followed by thirty-nic.e specific 
items, or criteria, or standards, by means of which the mathematics program 
is described in detail. Each standard is stated so that it can be reacted to 
somewhat quantitatively, with a particular mathematics program in mind. Any 
teacher, experienced or not, should be able to benefit from a carefully chosen 
set of standards such as these, whether they refer to a subject area or to any 
other aspect of the junior high school organization. 

The Criteria should be valuable as a sort of textbook or guide for in-service 
training activities. While we do not have the exact figures, it is probably 
true that junior high schools have an abnormally high percentage of teachers 
who are not specifically trained for the work they are doing. What such 
teachers need is carefully directed study of the philosophy of the junior high 
school and of the practices that are likely to implement that philosophy. 
For such a study a collection of definite materials such as are to be found in 
the Criteria should be of great value. Nor should such use of the Criteria 
be limited to teachers. Already groups of laymen, or of both laymen and 
teachers, have used as a basis for intensive study the material found in Section 
V. This section deals with the junior high-school pupil and is designed espe- 
cially to serve as a workbook. For both laymen and teachers, a powerful 
stimulus can be derived from the desire to better one’s own record. A scoring 
of the Criteria for any school is in itself a definite self-improvement program. 
Elements in the program that are desirable but are marked either “‘none’’ or 
“some” call for remedial measures calculated to improve the situation in this 
respect. 

What has just been said about in-service training programs applies par- 
ticularly to teachers who are new to the profession as well as new to the 
junior high school. The question of human values is involved in the problem 
of proper orientation of new teachers. Teachers, like all other people in a 
democracy, are entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
promotion of this state of happiness in teachers is undoubtedly one of the 
first duties of school administrators. A well-adjusted, happy teacher is worth 
his weight in gold to a school and to the pupils therein. Failure to aim at 
anything short of this for all teachers is to be guilty of squandering one of 
our most valuable assets. The suggestion is made here that if such a new 
teacher is handed a copy of the Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools, 
its possession may facilitate the propert indoctrination, orientation, and induc- 
tion of the teacher. It will help to particularize the procedures usually followed 
in such cases—preliminary information, conferences, group work, and visita- 
tion. In short, it should make much easier the task of getting over to the new 
teacher just what is the function of this new school of his and what 
will be considered successful work on his part. 

These and other uses should help to justify the thinking, planning, and 
labor that went into the production of the Criteria for Evaluating Junior High 
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Schools. No one connected with the project thinks for one moment that 
nothing further remains to be done in this job of appraising the work of the 
junior high school. Indeed, there are those who question the wisdom of 
trying to use detailed, quantitative procedures such as are employed here. 
Be that as it may, the Criteria will surely merit classification as a pioneer 
production that should succeed in a rather wholesome way in helping the junior 
high school take its proper place in the public school system. 


ADMINISTRATORS WORK CO-OPERATIVELY TO IMPROVE JUNIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


PAUL D. COLLIER 


\ V E NEED to keep on the target now, more than ever before. Principals 
need to continue to be concerned with their own competency to solve a host 
of varied problems. The work of the principal has been developing as a real 
professional job, but it is receiving a setback because of the increased number 
and difficulty of problems and increased routine which the principal is attempt- 
ing to handle without adequate professional and clerical assistance. Necessary 
work on the curriculum and other important problems tends to be postponed 
as loads for teachers and more detailed routine for principals increase. Since 
the curriculum needs constant attention in this period of rapid change, neglect 
of it would be decidedly detrimental to youth education. This also holds true 
for other important areas which are of concern to the principal such as 
instructional problems, public relations, youth services, student activities, build- 
ing facilities, and financial problems. 

You are no doubt somewhat familiar with the nation-wide Co-operative 
Program in Educational Administration which is being supported by one of 
the foundations. I believe that secondary-school principals should bodily lift 
some pages from this project for their own purposes, especially those dealing 
with organization and procedures for work. By taking lessons and guidance 
from this project, and, of course, adapting them for secondary education, we 
can move forward rapidly and with confidence in the identification, analysis, 
and solution of many crucial problems. 

The superintendents of schools in Connecticut are working in ten regional 
groups which are assisted and encouraged by a central committee composed of 
members from their own group and representatives from the colleges and 
universities, the State School Boards Association, and the State Department 
of Education. These groups have been working on many problems from which 
the following are samples: (1) the relationships of superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals; (2) curriculum development; (3) overcoming barriers 
in developing a comprehensive program of education; (4) public relations 
in a small school system; (5) factors affecting staff morale; (6) the relation- 


Paul D. Collier is Chief of the Bureau of Youth Services in the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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ship of comprehensive high schools and state operated vocational-technical 
schools; and (7) a study of the assistance needed by the superintendent of 
schools. It can readily be seen that the secondary-school principal has a vital 
role and interest in each one of these problems. 

For several years, secondary-school principals in Connecticut have partici- 
pated in two types of regional or area groups. One type is the neighborhood 
group which meets informally several times each year usually for a supper 
meeting. During these meetings any principal may bring up for discussion 
problems faced in the organization and operation of his school and receive the 
benefits of discussion and reports of experience from other members. These 
meetings also provide the opportunity to develop policies and perfect arrange- 
ments for all types of inter-school activities. These groups also are good 
sounding boards for new ideas and plans which have been promulgated in 
secondary education. I believe one of the chief values of the neighborhood 
group is in its provision of a friendly permissive climate which provides 
comradeship, encouragement, and stimulation for its members. 

While there will inevitably be some overlapping of purposes, the other type 
of regional or area group concentrates on study and research. This means 
that there is a period for identification and analysis of existing or emerging 
problems. Solutions to these problems require commitments of time and energy 
for persistent study and, when outcomes warrant, publication of the results of 
findings and recommendations. 

The regional study group is now undergoing reorganization in Connecticut. 
A Steering Committee composed of twelve junior and senior high-school 
principals and four representatives of the Bureau of Youth Services of the State 
Department of Education has already identified twenty-five significant problems 
which are to be considered along with others which may be suggested by 
regional groups. A report from one region indicates that fifteen principals 
desire to meet four or five times each year and have listed in order of choice 
for study the following seven (7) problems: 

A study of the professional status of the secondary-school principal 

How to improve the program for the gifted student? 

How to improve the program for the slow learner? 

How to improve working relationships among groups such as superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and state department personnel ? 

5. Extension of work opportunities for youth under sixteen years of age. 


6. How to standardize appropriately the salaries of secondary-school principals? 
7. How can enough qualified teachers be secured in the next ten years? 


l 
2. 
3. 
4 


This initial identification of problems will receive further consideration 
before one is selected for study and work begins. This preliminary survey of 
the wishes of the group was made by two members of the Steering Committee. 
Exploration is continuing with other groups in the state to determine plans of 
action. As the groups get under way, materials and resource people available 
may be called upon as needed. 

School administrators have quite generally evolved and are using a three- 
step process for the improvement of secondary education. The first of these 
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steps is status studies. Status studies are basic in finding and interpreting the 
facts and in setting starting points for future reference. Such studies carry 
weight with controlling boards as well as with those who support the schools. 
They have inestimable value to teachers and administrators who make plans 
and carry on action for improvement. It is known that many important essential 
facts are frequently not available unless continuous systematized efforts are 
made to get them and keep them up-to-date. Many of us neglect to take 
the time to bother with status studies on both the local and state levels. Many 
can claim that lack of time, clerical help, and other difficulties prevent them 
from making these studies. However, any neglect in making them results in a 
dis-service to education. School utility and capacity, projected enrollments, 
what happens to drop-outs, success of graduates on the job and in post- 
secondary education, teacher and pupil loads, class sizes, enrollments in various 
subjects, progress of pupils, allotments of time to various subjects and other 
activities, and so on are types of information which are needed as reference 
points in determining progress and also for the purpose of keeping our various 
“publics” informed. 

I find that secondary-school principals are gradually building up pertinent 
data, putting them in usable form, thus making it possible to have permanent 
continuing status studies of their schools available for use when needed. It 
logically follows that a state department has the responsibility of collecting 
and distributing data obtained from the schools, so that state-wide progress and 
trends may be known. Since 1867, the U. S. Office of Education has had 
the responsibility for status studies on the national level. It should be empha- 
sized that the effectiveness of status studies depends largely upon a good job 
being done at the local level. 

In 1954 in Connecticut, the junior high-school principals in co-operation 
with the state department of education made a very useful status study entitled 
“A survey of Curriculum and Special Services.’” In 1954, another project 
worth mentioning was “The Status of Foreign Language Study in Connecticut 
Public Secondary Schools” made by an advisory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the colleges and universities located in the state. Administrators 
at all levels are working co-operatively on status studies, stimulated to greater 
efforts by a clearer realization of their purposes and values. 

The second step in this three-step process is evaluation. Evaluation comes as 
a second step to determine progress toward goals. The principal and most 
important technique in evaluation is to secure the involvement of the entire 
faculty of a school in appraising achievement of pupils, revealing weaknesses 
in the program, and in making recommendations for improvement. The faculty 
then classifies its recommendations into the following categories: (1) improve- 
ments that can be made immediately without too much study or effort, (2) im- 
provements that require further investigation and generally requiring in-service 
education for the staff, and (3) improvements that require additional facilities 
and major financial support. The report of an evaluation, as accepted, should 
then be presented by the entire faculty to the community. Evaluation is an 
integral part of the process of effective education. As such, it must be initiated, 
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conducted, and interpreted by the professional personnel in a school for that 
school. Evaluation must be continuous and used at its logical place whenever it 
is the proper time to appraise the progress of a pupil or the outcomes of 
educational activities. Periodically, evaluations should be systematically checked 
by an approving or an accrediting agency with an officially organized group 
for the purpose. If an administrator concentrates the major efforts of his 
staff on the formal periodic check by an outside committee, neglecting the 
more important continuous aspects of the internal process, evaluation is likely 
to become routine and formalized, losing much of its effectiveness. The right 
and responsibility for evaluation must be lodged with local school authorities. 
The state approval and regional accrediting agencies must exercise every 
caution not to usurp this fundamental and educationally sound, local function 
and responsibility. The polices followed by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education and recently adopted by the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools helps and encourages local initiative, while it avoids 
domination and control of the evlauation process. 

The third step in this three-step process of improvement is securing action 
by the staff as a whole. This should and can be accomplished without sacri- 
ficing the individuality and creativeness of any staff member. In the past, 
individuals and groups have tended to try to solve their problems without fully 
realizing the impact of solutions satisfactory to themselves, on other members 
of the staff, or on all the pupils in a school. A thorough documentation and 
understanding of the abilities, needs, and purposes of all the youth in a 
secondary school is a necessary job to be done and a good place for a staff 
to begin its work. This documentation is never static, but is modified by a 
continuous flow of evidence concerning growth and progress of pupils. 

In tailoring programs for pupils whose abilities, needs, and purposes spread 
over a wide range, a school staff faces a host of decisions. The soundness 
and adequacy of these decisions and certainly their use in the organization 
and instructional program of the school profoundly effects the educational 
contribution to be received by all youth in attendance. 

With increasing enrollments everywhere, one of the recurring opportunities— 
namely, the planning and building of new schools—is being accepted by 
administrators and teachers to introduce improvements. For example, in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, the superintendent, principal, and their entire staffs are 
working on plans for a new 1,500-pupil secondary school. They are planning 
to develop an organization to increase the number and improve the relation- 
ships between the staff and the pupils. They are giving attention to improving 
services. They are considering problems of time allotments and balance in the 
educational program. Pupil loads, teacher loads, scheduling, common learnings, 
specialization, graduation requirements, and pupil activities are among the 
problems being studied by this school staff. Preliminary reports indicate that 
the new school will provide improved educational opportunities for youth in 
that town. This is only one of the many examples which can be cited through- 
out our country where school administrators are securing the co-operation of 
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their entire staffs in developing programs for new buildings and in revising 
programs already in operation. 

One of the phenomenal developments in this country since the close of 
World War II has been the trend toward the K6-3-3 plan of organization. 
In Circular No. 373, prepared and distributed in May, 1953, by the U. S. 
Office of Education, it is shown that 57.2 per cent of the public secondary 
schools and 74.8 per cent of secondary-school youth attending these schools 
are receiving the benefits of a junior-senior high-school type of program. 
Recently, the Connecticut Association of School Superintendents endorsed the 
K6-3-3 plan of organization. Certainly, the rapid development of this plan 
throughout the country indicates that it has received encouragement and support 
from school administrators everywhere. Because of the critical building 
situation, various grade combinations prevail; but, so long as pupils in grades 
7-9 are receiving the junior high-school type of program, many will continue 
to benefit through an improved educational opportunity. I would hasten to 
add that we should preserve any significant advantages for seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils which they had under the older 8-4 plan while offering them 
the extended program and services of the junior high school. 

During the 1953-54 school year, the secondary-school principals of Con- 
necticut decided to submit descriptions of current practices to the State De- 
partment of Education for distribution to the professional and lay people in 
the state. The purposes back of this project were: (1) to reveal the type and 
extent of trends in curriculum areas and services, (2) to furnish a guide for 
visiting days, (3) to stimulate the exchange of practices and ideas among 
schools, and (4) to provide a means for informing interested parents and 
other lay citizens concerning qualitative aspect of the program. Another 
outcome, which is now apparent, was the general feeling of encouragement 
among teachers and other staff members concerning the progress of education 
in individual schools and the state at large. To date, the following mimeo- 
gtaphed bulletins have been completed: (1) Curriculum Planning, (2) Driver 
Education, (3) Provisions for the Gifted, (4) Home Economics, (5) Indus- 
trial Arts, (6) Pupil Activities and Clubs, (7) Social Studies, (8) Business 
Education, (9) Guidance, (10) Library Service, (11) Science, and (12) 
Music. This type of co-operative project has great value and its good effects 
more than justify the time and effort spent by all who participated. The 
combined total of more than 300 mimeographed pages in these documents of 
course, does not show a complete picture, but provides sufficient evidence 
that schools are making significant progress in program improvements. In my 
opinion, there is good strategy in this approach which provides a view of 
many curriculum areas and services in the same school year. 

The wide range of time allotments for the various subjects and services in 
the junior high schools indicates at present that there is a considerable amount 
of freedom with respect to the standard of academic exchange. Does this 
mean that administrators and teachers are giving serious thought to relative 
values in tailoring programs for individual youth and groups of youth? If 
variations in time allotment are the results of this worthy purpose and some 
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measure of success in adjustment of education for youth is being achieved, 
should junior high schools avoid the standardization which is conventional for 
four-year and three-year senior high schools? My answer to both of these 
questions is yes. I sense increasingly persistent efforts on the part of some 
people in this country to enforce grade after grade and subject by subject 
standards in the schools which are unrealistic in terms of the varying abilities, 
purposes, interests, needs, and rates of growth of children and youth. 

We are operating today too much on the basis of “mere convention’’ in 
the allotment of time to elements in the program generally and individual 
pupils’ programs particularly. Since 1909, for a period of 46 pears, the 
Carnegie Unit, defined as one fourth (1%) of a year's work has been the 
dominating measuring instrument for high-school education, grades 9-12. 
This measure, based on time served more than on competency attained, has 
not only been a factor in retarding the rapid learner, but also has prevented 
many other pupils from getting optimum benefits from the program offered 
in the high schools. The Carnegie Unit has been assisted to live long by a 
marking system which has extended its hold over many if not all the new 
elements which have been added to the program of secondary education. The 
senior high school must gradually free its pupils from this outmoded measure 
and challenge them to achieve appropriately in terms of their purposes, in- 
terests, and abilities. Much more thought and attention should be given to 
encourage each pupil to develop the conviction that he can make progress 
in terms of his own standards based on his own abilities, purposes, and effort. 
The elementary school has taken the lead in recognizing the soundness of 
individual standards for pupils in its instructional pattern. The junior high 
school, recognizing the soundness of the individual standard, continues to 
tailor education for its pupils on that basis. However, it is imperative that the 
junior high-school staff should identify, study, and adapt to its organization 
and procedures the important lessons taught by the elementary school. Some 
of these lessons concern flexibility of schedules, opportunities for extended 
blocks of time when activities warrant them, increasing use of the activities 
curriculum, and a principal teacher for each pupil who can know that pupil 
well. The junior high school must retain its freedom from unnecessary and 
and unrealistic standardization, in order to provide the best possible program 
for its pupils. 

Junior high-school principals should take the lead in solving many problems 
directly affecting the quality and extent of education and services provided for 
youth in grades seven through nine. Newer areas of education are gradually 
being recognized for their true value. This is taking place without de-empha- 
sizing older important areas such as science, communication arts, mathematics, 
social studies, and foreign languages. The junior high school must accept 
an increasing responsibility for exploring and demonstrating the contribution 
that music, art, industrial arts, home economics, and other newer areas can make 
not only to junior high-school pupils but also to senior high-school pupils 
as well. Experiences in these areas must be vital and challenging in grades 
7 to 9 if the youth are to desire more on the senior high-school level. The 
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fact ‘that so many pupils discontinue programs in these areas upon entering 
the senior high school warrants a thorough study of the problem. This appears 
to be true in new senior high schools where adequate facilities are provided. 
If these programs are too narrow or stereotyped or teachers in these areas 
are bombarded with so many pupils that personal attention to individuals 
must be neglected, ways must be found to overcome these and other weak- 
nesses which may be revealed. It should be borne in mind also that curriuclum 
patterns and scheduling in the senior high school may be to blame for low 
enrollments in these fields. 

There is some evidence that junior high-school teachers are prevented from 
covering advanced work with capable pupils who are ready for it because 
such work is reserved for the senior high-school program. This evidence is 
usually revealed in connection with programs for rapid learners in the junior 
high school. In my opinion, the provision of adequate educational programs 
for rapid and gifted learners is a serious and neglected problem on every 
educational level. It should rarely be solved by shortening the twelve-year 
period of education to which every pupil is entitled. This means that con- 
ventional concepts of curriculum content and its grade placement need investi- 
gation in every school and college. The problem seems to become more acute 
as the pupil progresses through school, and at the junior high-school level 
action becomes imperative. No senior high school, for the sake of convenience, 
should restrict the level of education which may be attained by pupils in the 
junior high school. If education is to be a continuous process for the individual, 
each succeeding grade and school must in turn make adjustm<ats for his 
advancement. Failure to make this adjustment may stimulate too muce the 
art of loafing among many of the most brilliant pupils of a school. I° s 
at a million and maybe we will miss it by only one. 

The international situation has caused many administrators and is to 
raise questions about foreign language instruction in our schools. .1est of the 
instruction in foreign language in the public schools is concentrated in grades 
nine through twelve. The principal outcome is units of work in foreign 
languages acceptable for admission to college. Ability to use a foreign lan- 
guage in ordinary communication is exceptional. There is a growing conviction 
that an earlier beginning and a longer period of developing the ability really 
to use a language are extremely important factors. It seems that the junior 
high school may have a serious responsibility in providing continuity for pupils 
who start foreign language study in the elementary school and in making 
increased provisions for pupils to begin foreign language study. 

It is evident that these activities and problems which I have selected for 
discussion indicate that administrators are working co-operatively to improve 
secondary-school programs. Any problem or issue in secondary education has 
its impact on both the junior and senior high school. For this reason both 
groups must work together to prevent conflicts detrimental to optimum educa- 
tional benefits for youth. With the inevitable increase of administrative and 
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supervisory personnel attached to the superintendents’ and principals’ staffs, 
areas of responsibility and lines of communication become increasingly com- 
plicated and will require constant study. Competent administrators, working 
harmoniously, will continue to improve the program for youth education. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 
M. E, HERRIOTT 


I ONCE taught in Minnesota among a sagacious but not-too-loquacious 
people. One of the stories from that period centered about Lars Larson and 
Ole Oleson. Not having seen one another since arriving in this country a 
decade or more before, they were naturally eager to hear about each others’ 
lives in the New World. Said Lars; 


“What you do since you arrive?” 

“Oh, I get married,” answered Ole. 

“Dots good!” said Lars. 

“Well, not so good,” answered Ole. “My wife all time fighting.” 

“Dots bad,” said Lars. 

“Well, not so bad," replied Ole. “She had a rich uncle who died and left her a 
thousand dollars.” 

‘Dots good,”’ said Lars. 

“Well, not so good,” answered Ole. “We bought a flock of sheep with the moncy 
and they all died.” 

“Dots bad,” said Lars once again. 

“Oh, not so bad,” replied Ole. “We sheared the sheep and built a barn with 
the money.” 

‘Dots good,” said Lars. 

“Well, not so good,”’ answered Ole. “The barn: burn down.” 

“Dots bad,” said Lars. 

“Oh, not so bad,” replied Ole. “My wife was in the barn.” 

Let's see what is so good and what not so good about the way we meet 
the needs of our youth in the junior high schools. The junior high school 
is unique in the annals of educational history. It is the one school and only 
unit conceived in theory, in philosophy, and in psychology to meet the needs 
of a specific age group. That is good. 

But not so good the way it worked out. All too often, the buildings were 
hand-me-downs. The need for a new high school or for more elementary 
schools made the situation opportune to take over one of the old plants for a 
junior high school. That was bad. 

Not too bad. Once the young adolescents were segregated, their charac- 
teristics and needs could be observed and studied—in fact, observation and 
study were forced upon those who administered and taught in the newly 
formed junior high school. That was good. 


M. E. Herriott is Principal of the Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
California; and President of the Junior High-School Principals’ Association of Los 
Angeles. 
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But not so good. Somehow, the colleges and universities deserted their 
new-born infant. The Committee of Ten (1894), the Committee of Fifteen 
(1895), the Committee on College Entrance Requirements (1899), the Com- 
mittee on an Equal Division of the Twelve Years in the Public Schools between 
the District and High Schools (1907), all functioned to conceive this new 
educational infant. Men like G. Stanley Hall, Charles W. Eliot, and Henry 
Suzzalo were active in its inception. Others like James M. Glass, Frank 
Bunker, and Charles H. Judd were active in nurturing its early beginnings. But 
for a quarter of a century now, the teacher training institutions have done 
little by way of specifically preparing administrators, teachers, and other per- 
sonnel for the junior high school. That is bad. 

Well, not too bad. There is presently developing a very considerable interest 
in the junior high school nationally and in many centers: New York, Connecti- 
cut, California, to name but a few of the states. Books are being written 
(e.g., the one by Gruhn and Douglass and the one by Gertrude Noar), work- 
shops are frequently organized (e.g., the one at Boulder, Colorado, and the 
ones held at several of the state colleges in California), and committees are 
activated (e.g., the NASSP Committee on Junior High Schools and the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Junior High Schools, with northern and southern sections 
and a state co-ordinator who is a member of the executive committee of the 
California Association of Secondary-School Administrators. That is good. 

Well, not so good. Very few studies are being made of the true nature 
and needs of the child of junior-high age (12- to 15-years-old, with occasional 
students of 11 and 16 years of age). 

I like the very brief statement of adolescent needs presented under the 
heading “The teenager is the new scapegoat in American life” which appears 
in the October 16, 1954, issue of The Teacher's Letter published by Arthur 
C. Croft Publications. A very helpful chart is one prepared by Carl F. Hansen 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools with the title “Child Growth and 
Development, Characteristics and Needs.” Perhaps the most significant attempt 
on the national level to identify the needs of youth was undertaken by the 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of NASSP which formu- 
lated “The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” of a decade ago. But these were 
expressed in rather general terms and could hardly be given specific interpre- 
tation for and application to the junior-high segment of youth. That is bad. 

Well, not too bad. A year or so after publication of these “Ten Imperative 
Needs,”’ one of the committees of a workshop composed of junior high-school 
principals, vice-principals, and supervisors in Los Angeles undertook to analyze 
and re-phrase these needs in terms of the junior high-school youngsters. First 
of all, it was noted that “need” has many facets of meaning. It may be a “felt 
need,” a desire, a wish, something to be attained. It may be a lack. It may 
be something which those who have arrived know that the oncoming genera- 
tion must acquire in order to arrive. A need may be emotional or physical 
or intellectual. It may be individual or social. It may be in terms of participa- 
tion; it may be in terms of outcomes, skills, knowledges, understandings, 
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attitudes, appreciations, ideals, behavior. It may be oriented to the past, the 
present, or the future 

As the Ten Imperative Needs were phrased for the junior-high level and 
in conformity with this concept of “need,” they emerged: 


Imperative Need Number I. All junior high-school youth need to explore their 
own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to occupational proficiency. : 

Imperative Need Number Il. All junior high-school youth need to develop and 
maintain abundant physical and mental health 

Imperative Need Number Ill. All junior high-school youth need to be participating 
citizens of their school and community, with increasing orientation to adult citizen- 


ship 
Imperative Need Number IV. All junior high-school youth need experiences and 


understandings, appropriate to their age and development, which are the foundation of 


successful home and 


family lite 

Imperative Need Number V. All junior high-school youth need to develop a sense 
of the value of material things and of the rights of ownership 

Imperative Need Number VI. All junior high-school youth need to learn about 
the natural and physical environment and its effects on !ife and to have opportunities 
for using the scientific approach in the solution of problems 

Imperative Need Number VII. All junior high-school youth need the enriched living 
which comes from appreciation of and expression in the arts and from experiencing the 
beauty and wonder of the world around them 

Imperative Need Number VIII. All junior high-school youth need to have a variety 
of socially acceptable and personally satisfying leisure-time experiences which contribute 
either to their personal growth or to their development in wholesome group relation- 
ships, or to both 

Imperative Need Number 1X. All junior high-school youth need experiences in 
group living which contribute to personality and character development; they need to 
develop respect for other persons and their rights and to grow in ethical insights. 

Imperative Need Number X. All junior high-school youth need to grow in their 
ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and write with purpose and appreciation 


In turn, each of these basic needs was broken down into some six to twelve 
sub-needs; ¢.g., let's take Imperative Need Number III, even though it is the 
most detailed of the ten. 

Imperative Need Number Ill. All junior high-school youth need to be par- 
ticipating citizens of their school and community, with increasing orientation 
to adult citizenship. 


1. They need to feel that they are bona fide members of the body politic of the 
school. 

2. They need to feel that they are partners with the faculty in the management of the 
school and the promotion of its welfare. 

3. They need to feel that competence and personal worth grant status regardless 
of race, creed, or socio-economic backgrounds. 

4. They need to feel that their role as citizens and their conduct are intimately 
related 

5. They need to feel that school citizenship provides privileges and opportunities, 
grants certain rights, and entails definite responsibilities, including a willingness to serve. 

6. They need to realize that their school community is organized along lines com- 
parable to the civic organizations of the adult community. 

7. They need to experience fully the function of representation in government and 
in other group activities. 
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8. They need to understand and appreciate the processes and struggles by which 
our nation developed and continues to develop. 

9. They need to understand and value the distinctive features of democratic society 
and to cherish the contributions of America to democracy at home and abroad. 

10. They need to discover ways in which they can apply their school governmental 
experiences in classes, extracurricular activities, and student body organization to their 
out-of-school clubs, gangs, Sunday Schools, and other formal or semi-formal groups. 

11, They need to look forward to playing a vital role in their senior high schools 
and in later adult citizenship. 

12. They need a growing awareness of contemporary problems and need to value 
and respect honest differences of opinion. 

All of this is good. Well, not so good. For one thing, it is all phrased in 
adult, not to say pedantic and pedagogic phraseology. For another thing, none 
of us ever got around to the stupendous task of interpreting these well-founded 
statements into curriculum, school organization, and youth experience and 
activities. That is bad. 

Well, not too bad. For all of us who participated in the formulation of 
these statements—most of the administrators of the Los Angeles junior high 
schools—were profoundly affected by our experience. I am sure that the offer- 
ings of our Los Angeles schools—subject, extracurricular activities, daily ex- 
periences—are notably different from what they would have been had we 
administrators not had the almost traumatic experience of thinking through our 
understanding of the imperative needs of junior high-school youth. That is 
good. 

Well, not as good as it should be. Let me conclude this paper with a few 
examples of the good practices of our junior high schools which are in 
harmony with our understanding of the needs of our youth; e.g., Imperative 
Need Number I, Sub-need 1: “They need to explore various occupational 
fields and, from the exploration, to choose fields to pursue further.” 

All of our schools offer a minimum of three semesters of industrial arts 
for boys. Most schools present ten-week (half-semester) courses in agriculture, 
drafting, sheet metal, woodwork, printing, and electricity, and require a rota- 
tion from one to the other for all boys in their first three semesters. Now 
that is good. 

But it is not as good as it should be, for the experience in each field is too 
brief to meet sub-needs 7 and 9. 

“7. They need to grow in their ability to be accurate and to experience satisfaction 
in the completion of a job well done.” 

“9, They need to acquire certain skills which are basic to occupational success.” 

So in my own school, my shop teachers and I have for many years deviated 
from the city pattern, which was founded on the old, original exploratory, 
broadening-and-finding concepts of forty years ago. In our school, we offer 
twenty-week (full semester) courses and require boys to take a different course 
each semester, except for the occasional boy who shows exceptional interest 
and skill in such fields as the graphic arts, stage crafts, and photography. 
Even in these more complex fields, boys are permitted only one year (ninth 
grade) of “specialization.” 
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The parallel offerings for girls are in the fields of homemaking—principally 
foods and clothing, with their concomittants, such as diet, personal grooming, 
pre-natal and child care, and home management. 

Now I submit that all this is good, but not as good as it should be. With 
our society constituted as it is at mid-twentieth century, it is a bit silly to restrict 
industrial arts experiences to boys, and homemaking experiences to girls. Those 
of us who formulated the statements of needs did not say, “Boys need to 
explore, efc.” No, we said “They need to explore, etc.” And “they’’ includes 
both sexes. Furthermore, Imperative Need Number IV states, in brief, that 
“All junior high-school youth need experiences and understandings, appro- 
priate to their age and development, which are the foundation of successful 
home and family life.” How can such a foundation be built if boys are 
educated only to be the “bread winners?"’ We know that at least 60 per cent 
of them will help with the household duties when they are married—and I 
do not mean merely dry the dishes. How can such a foundation be built if girls 
are educated only to be “home bodies?” We know that possibly 50 per cent 
of them will be gainfully employed outside the home—and I do not mean 
merely as clerical workers. 

So our bifurcated offerings are bad if viewed only from the restricted view- 
point just sketched. But the felony is compounded when we segregate the 
sexes in those activities in which significant sex differences do not dictate 
segregation. We need to take into account Imperative Need Number IV, Sub- 
need 5: “They need to associate with members of the opposite sex in a 
variety of wholesome activities.” 

There is, in consequence, a growing tendency in our Los Angeles junior 
high schools to offer shop courses for girls; and for boys, camp cooking, foods 
classes, and clothing classes centered about darning and patching. But some 
have gone further than that. Co-educational shop classes and co-educational 
homemaking classes are not unknown, although not yet the rule. That is good. 

But it is not as good as it should be largely because there is yet no concerted 
move in this direction on the part of our central administrative and supervisory 
staffs, on the one hand, and because, on the other, no teachers have been 
trained and no curricula developed for co-educational instruction in these 
two major fields. The individual teacher must pioneer his own course. 

I am inclined to think that this is one of the frontiers most likely to 
receive attention and development in the next decade. But as in most things 
pedagogical, we are at least two world wars behind social fact. Let's get with it! 

I am sure what I have said already is quite enough for one time, even if 
time permitted a lengthier exposition on the subject—and it does not. So 
enough is enough. 
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Luncheon Meeting for Wives of Principals 
Monday, February 21, 12:30 P.M. 


MARINE Room, HACKNEY’'S 


Chairman: Bertha Lawrence, Dean of Instruction at the State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Tapic: THE ROLE OF THE WIFE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


Summary of the presentation made by Mrs. PAUL D. COLLIER 


A LETTER I received not long ago began, “Will you be a party to a 
daring project? On reading farther, I found the project to be the discussion 
of this panel, but I am puzzled as to whether we of the panel are daring, 
whether the audience is daring for listening, or whether the program committee 
is daring for giving us ‘free rein” to talk. 

Seriously, however, many questions immediately come to mind on which 
we might think together: Js this role played by the wife of the principal 
of a school important? To what extent may her attitudes and activities affect 
her husband, the school, or the community? Are there any special competen- 
cies she needs for her task? How can her success be measured ? 

The role of the wife of the principal is smportant because she is the partner 
of the man upon whom, to a large extent, the quality of the education in the 
community depends. She must have an understanding of, and appreciation for, 
his position of great responsibility and trust because her attitudes and activities, 
both at home and outside the home, may determine the degree of success and 
efficiency he attains. 

Rather than to list the qualities the wife of the principal needs to possess, 
it might be easier to list those she does not need. However, just as successful 
teaching cannot be divided into individual activities without relationship to 
anything else, so the role of the wife of the principal cannot be defined by 
listing a series of tasks she should accomplish. In general, we believe she 
should take a wholesome, long-range view of her husband's job, have a 
knowledge of the objectives and the trends in education, realize the values, 
other than material, which she, her husband, and their family may get from 
such a calling, and help create a healthful educational climate by using the 
utmost wisdom, tact, and tolerance in her contacts with people in their home 
and community. She should be most careful about what is repeated “‘out 
of context’’—the effect can be most surprising. 

The special competencies she needs, besides all those needed as a wife or 
mother, have to do with human relationships or social understandings—the 
“human touch’’ a columnist in our section might call it. She is a Key Woman, 


Mrs. Paul D. Collier, Simsbury, Connecticut. 
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because her husband is undoubtedly a Key Man in their community. An 
interpreter might be a better term. Because she practically always gives much 
service in civic clubs, church work, community campaigns, and school activities, 
she needs adaptability, dependability, a co-operative spirit, and sound judgment. 

One of her special duties in the home is to act as a balance wheel for 
her husband. His efficiency demands high morale. Home environment often 
has an important effect on his personality. A stable, well-adjusted wife will 
help, not hinder, him. 

The principal should have rest, comfort, and recreation. His wife must 
needs be a guidance expert to be able to guide his thoughts subtly away from 
the sometimes almost insurmountable problems of his day. This effort on 
her part will be reflected in his service to the school and may be the key 
to his prestige among the students, teachers, and people of the community. 

The success of her role as the wife of a principal can sometimes be measured 
by her own sense of satisfaction, by her husband's health and happiness, or 
by the educational atmosphere in the place where they live and work for 
democratic ideals. 

I am not the wife of a principal, and so I can speak without embarassment. 
It is a rare privilege and an opportunity that the wives of principals have— 
may there never be a shortage of them — they are needed. 


Summary of the presentation made by Mrs. MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


, = role of the wife of the principal is a difficult subject on which to 
generalize or even philosophize, for, after all, one is really familiar with only 
one statistic, and I shall, perforce, fall back on my own experience for what I 
have to say. 

Like every other wife, the principal's wife has to learn to get along with all 
sorts of people, including the principal. But if he has been carefully selected, 
that isn’t so hard. The wife of a principal has to try, at least, to be a sort of 
Caesar's wife. She and the principal, too, will probably find life pleasanter 
if she conforms, as much as her conscience will permit her, to the community's 
ideas of behavior. If she lives, as almost none of us now—although probably 
some of us can remember such places—where smoking by women is frowned 
on, she'd best not smoke in public. If people complain that her children are 
too young to be the children of a high-school principal, as they've been known 
to do, time will cure that, with no help from the principal's wife. 

Of course the community in which one lives makes a vast difference in 
the ease of adjusting to the people whom one has to live among. If one 
believes that willingness to accept change which is in the interests of a better, 
fuller life for most people is true Americanism, it must be hard to live among 
those who resist change of any sort and think of change as subversive, without 
regard to the facts or the rights of the issue. I hope that even in a community 





Mrs. Matthew P. Gaffney, Chicago, Illinois. 
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with such a point of view the principal's wife would not have to yield without 
a struggle to the forces of retrogression. On the other hand, after devoting a 
good many years to heated argument, most of us, I think, find other ways 
than verbal battles to express our convictions. 

A community within the community, which it is the opportunity of the 
principal's wife to know, is the faculty. Here she may make real friends and 
perhaps have an opportunity to fill in some of the gaps in her own knowledge 
and skills. It is probably unwise for a principal's wife to let herself become 
identified with any one group in a faculty, because, if she does, she will miss 
the opportunity to know the others well. And the principal's wife can be the 
means of acquainting the wives of the faculty men with one another and with 
the women of the faculty. In a large school they do not always know one 
another at all. We used to start in January to plan the reception we would hold 
the following January for all the faculty with wives or husbands, board mem- 
bers, and a few of our friends outside the faculty who came to help. Smaller 
parties are fun, too; we used to have those by departments. 


There is pleasure for the principal's wife, too, in having the students come 
to the principal's home for some of their meetings. As our own children grew 
beyond high-school age, I found it particularly interesting to sit in on discus- 
sions of the school council and the boys’ and girls’ club; life had changed so 
much and the boys and girls had become so much more vocal about their ideas 
than in my school days that I had renewed hope for what the next generation 
would achieve. 

Then there is the parents’ association whose committees used to meet occa- 
sionally with us. You can learn to know people from many different groups 
in your community through the parents groups. As the principal must know 
people and they must know him if they are to work out mutually acceptable 
objectives for the school to which the parents entrust their children’s education 
and to which the principal devotes his life, a little bit of help in that under- 
standing can be contributed, I believe, by the distaff side of the family. 


There are many activities in the community which can well occupy the time 
of the wife of a high-school principal, and many communities depend on such 
a contribution from her. There is, I think, a fine line to be drawn between 
dominating the committees on which one serves and helping to discover other 
people on the committee who can do the work just as well and gain some 
special satisfaction in doing it. Perhaps the principal's wife is occasionally 
a spoil sport, but her very presence in certain gatherings may keep gossip 
from becoming malicious and a good story from straying too far from the 
facts of the case. Her support of certain community objectives may turn an 
unpopular cause into one which is at least considered respectable, even though 
it may not be given very enthusiastic support by those whose primary interests 
are social. 

For a life full of variety, with the minimum of dull moments and the 
maximum of rewarding experiences, I would like to recommend the life of a 
principal's wife. 
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Summary of the presentation made by Mrs. RUSSELL H. RUPP 


L IS a rare and meaningful Opportunity to serve in the role of the wife of 
the principal. In 1927, our community was young, full of promise, and ready 
for its first junior high school. The search for a capable and well-trained staff 
was a stimulating experience in which I was privileged to share. Afhliation 
with the community church, volunteer service in a nearby hospital, Red Cross 
Community fund, placed me in a liason position between school and com- 
munity. These services proved most enjoyable, and enabled me to become better 
acquainted with school patrons. 

The Shaker School Faculty was small, and able to have pot-luck suppers, 
square dancing and picnicking, with all included. Within the junior high- 
school staff we formed a Faculty Wives group, having monthly meetings with 
husbands included occasionally. When the manual arts rooms were equipped, 
a Christmas project of toy making brought student body and faculty families 
together for the turning out of hundreds of toys to be distributed in Greater 
Cleveland where the need arose. The community enthusiastically supports 
levies for schools, and election night finds groups of faculty, school patrons and 
schoolboard members, happily munching doughnuts and drinking cider while 
receiving returns. 

When a new grade-school building was completed in 1929, I was appointed 
by the PTA Council to be president. Immediately, all touching schools furnish- 
ing enrollment gave much needed guidance and support. This was an 
experience for which I shall ever be grateful. Each year past presidents of 
that school are invited as guests to the PTA spring luncheon. 

Because of my keen interest in music, I joined a group of mother singers, 
chaperoned groups to symphony concerts, and acted as advisory member of 
the music committee. Sitting on bleachers for hours, as the entire student body 
participated in Play Day or watching bashful boys line up on one side of the 
gym while eager girls stood on the opposite side waiting and hoping to be 
asked to dance were pleasant phases of my “‘role.”’ 

As the staff grew, we became increasingly aware of the merits of a husband 
and wife interview. Our home proved a desirable place for such a meeting, 
as well as for committees and discussion groups. Open house at the beginning 
of each year welcomes new teachers and renews friendships with the faculty. 

In 1945 we moved east, one campus, to the senior high school. Whether 
junior high school or senior high school, I found no interruption in my role. 
New faces on the faculty, mew opportunities, the same student body more 
grown up; all were there to welcome us. Interscholastic athletics for the boys, 
intramural activities for the girls, dramatic and musical presentations, and a 
broad social program give me added opportunities to contribute and partici- 
pate. A beautiful new social room stimulates this program, and week ends are 
a beehive of activities. My participation means the abandonment of many 
personal social activities, but it is well worth the sacrifice. Churches and 


Mrs. Russel! H. Rupp, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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schools joined hands in a master calendar, contributing more fully to the 
welfare of the young people. May I add there is no greater flattery than being 
invited by the girls and boys to their activities. Perhaps my greatest contri- 
bution is a crackling fire, a good dinner, and a sympathetic ear for the principal, 
without whom, none of this is meaningful. 


Summary of the presentation made by Mrs. WILLARD A. SABIN 


ten role of the wife of a high-school principal is no less complex 
than that of her husband—even though he may sometimes think so! To prove 
the truth of this statement, let me introduce myself from two points of view, 
either of which will suffice to show the complexity of my daily routine: first, 
I am the wife of Willard A. Sabin of Rochester, N. Y., principal of a high 
school of twenty-four hundred students, with a faculty of a hundred and thirty 
teachers. Second, | am the mother of an eight-year-old boy, who is, in every 
respect imaginable and unimaginable, typical of a completely active eight-year- 
old boy of all time! 

Seriously, I am delighted to have the opportunity to talk about what I 
honestly believe are the responsibilities of the wife of a high-school principal. 
I think she should attend as many school functions to which she is invited 
as she can possibly manage. In a sense, she is a member of the faculty, 
trying to do her part in helping young people take their place in society. They 
need guests at their teas, their parties; they appreciate an audience at their 
plays and assemblies. They are pleased when adults attend their dances. 

Today there is a constant turnover or change in the members of the faculty. 
I try to meet each new teacher. I think it is as much my job as it is my 
husband's to support and encourage what they are trying to do for the young- 
sters in the school. They have problems and complexities to face too. They 
become engaged, they get married, they have babies. It is breath-taking to 
keep up with their affairs. But it means a good deal to them, as it does to 
us all, to have a little personal interest shown in their activities. 

Then, of course there are countless other things that are occurring on the 
faculty all the time. A teacher is ill, a teacher gets some award, a teacher gets 
a promotion, a teacher is retiring, or a teacher leaves the field of education 
for one of a dozen reasons. All of these things are a part of the life of any 
faculty. They, therefore, become part of the life of the principal's wife. 

So far—and my husband has been principal of Benjamin Franklin High 
School for nine years—I have found it exciting, stimulating, and highly inter- 
esting to participate in the affairs of the school. I admit that sometimes, as 
I gaze out over the sea of faces at a faculty Christmas tea, I hold my breath 
wondering whether I'll remember every name and whether I'll be certain that 
it was young Mr. Applebee whose wife had a baby boy last week, or were 
the Applebees (who already had two boys and hoped for a girl) expecting 
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the blessed event next month? But anyway, I congratulate myself on at least 
knowing that there is a Mr. Applebee on the faculty. After all, there have 
been forty-eight new teachers in the last three years in our school. 

I've often wondered why someone like Helen Hokinson, of New Yorker 
magazine fame, in her drawings of women, didn’t do a cartoon to end all 
cartoons on the activities of a high-school principal's wife. The little woman 
must find time to work in the community too (and again I confess that I 
enjoy the work I do in this respect). It is a real contribution to the youngsters 
in our school to have us working on college alumnae committees in the 
A.A.U.W., ¥.M. and Y.W.C.A. groups. Then of course there is the Red Cross, 
the Mothers’ March on Polio, and many other projects, each a constructive 
job in the community. In our city we have an annual music drive, which is 
very actively supported by the school personnel. I must not forget the PTA, 
which brings me to what I consider a very real and worth-while relationship 
with the schools. It’s true, we don’t all have small children of our own to 
draw us into that organization, but we all can lend our support to what the 
PTA does for improving the school and furthering home and community 
relationships. 

To me, one of the most important functions of all is that of church 
membership and participation. Young people need the inspiration, leadership, 
and companionship which so many of our churches are supplying through the 
fellowship groups and services set up under trained personnel. These conse- 
crated leaders need the support that women like you and me can provide. 
Sometimes I feel we can accomplish more in this regard than in any other. 

Before I conclude, I should like to present a true account of what really 
goes on in our own home. My husband has so thoroughly convinced our small 
son that his mother should read to him, that I overheard Sandy one day proudly 
telling some other children: “You know, Daddy can’t read; he fixes my toys 
though.” And it works! I do the reading, while Daddy is the general fixer- 
upper of skates, bicycles, and miscellany. And who would blame the man, 
after he has put in a full day in a high school where the continuous cry from 
morning until night is that something must be done about the reading 
situation? Well, he’s solved the reading situation at our house all right! 

I shall not mention anything about who feeds the dog, who takes care of 
the currently breeding parakeets, or who keeps an eye on the welfare of the 
guppy tank. (We did have a turtle, but he disappeared down the laundry tub 
drain.) Well, I don’t think I need to give further evidence that the life of 
the wife of a principal is a complicated one—but I can—if you insist!! 


SHOWING OF NEA FILM 
Monday, February 21, 4:30 P.M. 
Room B, CONVENTION HALL 


Freedom to Learn, a 16mm. sound and color film, 27 minutes in length, pro- 
duced by the National Education Association and affiliated state education 
associations was shown to a large group of persons. This film depicts the 
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possible issues of which certain people in some communities are critical. This 
film has been found to be quite effective in counteracting attacks upon the 
public schools. 

This film is available for loan from the various state education associations. 
It may also be purchased from the Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at the following prices: Color, $170; Black and White, $75. 


Senior High School and Junior College Section 


Room E-F, CONVENTION HALL 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LOOKS AHEAD 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal of Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; and Past President of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

Addresses: 


SIGNIFICANT STUDIES ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The Program of the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 
GALEN JONES 


— is widespread interest in and concern about the economic literacy 


of the American people. During the last decade, the activities begun for the 
purpose of enlarging the understanding of economic matters on the part of 
our citizens are many and important. The limited time for this presentation, 
however, prohibits their review. The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals likewise has been alert and active. The work of your Curriculum 
Planning and Development Committee, the proceedings of previous conven- 
tions, and other articles in THE BULLETIN attest to your desire that all youth 
achieve economic understanding. Your Study on Economic Education, the 
initial undertaking of the Council, represents the culmination of these de- 
velopments. 
THE COUNCIL—HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It would be an interesting story to recount in detail all the exchanges of 
letters, the deliberations of your executive committee, the conferences which 
were held to consider and develop proposals, the appointment of a committee 
with power to act by the executive committee of your Association, the drawing 
of the incorporation papers with favorable action upon them, and the other 
developments which brought the Council to its recent inauguration. How- 
ever, on the assumption that your concern is with the Council's current 
activities, only a few salient historical facts seem appropriate at this time. 


Galen Jones is Director of the Study on Economic Education, Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. 
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The Certificate of Incorporation was properly drawn and subscribed to 
by five duly authorized members of the Association (National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals) on July 22, 1953. It was formally approved 
under the laws of the State of New York on August 20, 1953. 

The purposes as stated in the Certificate are “to promote, encourage, and 
stimulate efforts by citizens of communities and the secondary schools towards 
a better understanding of the purposes of secondary-school education, towards 
improvement of the methods of teaching and teacher training for secondary 
schools, and towards the preparation and popularization of suitable teaching 
materials; to investigate, analyze, and consolidate suggestions that have been 
made or that may be made for the improvement of any specific areas of 
secondary-school curricula, teacher training and teaching methods that have 
resulted from research, experiments and studies in co-operation with the public 
and with secondary schools as may be needed; to make available to the public 
and to secondary schools the results of such experiments, studies, and research 
and generally to aid in the improvement of secondary education by the public 
and by secondary schools in their communities.” 

The By-Laws of the Council further state that “it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Trustees to decide on those areas of secondary education to which 
the activities of the Council shall be directed; provided, however, that the 
first such area shall be the general study and improvement of economic educa- 
tion in secondary schools.” 

The first annual meeting of the twelve original trustees of the Council was 
held in New York City on May 5, 1954. At that time they authorized the 
appointment of three additional trustees to bring the number to the maximum 
of fifteen provided for in the Certificate of Incorporation and the By-Laws. 
It was also decided that the Council should begin operation as soon as a 
director could be selected. At a meeting in New York City on September 28, 
1954, the then fourteen members of the Board of Trustees ratified the direc- 
tor’s appointment effective as of October 1, 1954. Since January 10, 1955, the 
Board of Trustees has had its full complement of fifteen members. 

The minimum guaranteed annual budget of the Council, now assured for 
an initial period of three years, is $75,000. The potential budget may prove 
to be considerably more if the success of the Council's program demonstrates 
the need. Funds for the Council's budget are made available under the 
enlightened auspices of the National Better Business Bureau, thereby estab- 
lishing a direct link between education, business, and other interested fields 
from which the realities of economic life will need to be obtained. The 
responsibility for objectivity and impartiality is placed upon the director, 
staff, and Board of Trustees and complete academic freedom is guaranteed. 

Whereas the director and staff of the Council are responsibile only to its 
Board of Trustees, the Council's relationship to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals is clear and direct. The By-Laws of the Council 
specify that your executive committee nominates all of the members to the Board 
of Trustees. At least eight of the fifteen must be from the field of education, 
the other seven coming from agriculture, business, industry, labor, and be- 
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cause of the rotating provisions, ultimately, from all phases of life in our 
society. Equally important is the specification that the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals is to publish and distribute on a nonprofit 
basis all reports, pamphlets, textbooks, and other materials which shall result 
from the work of the Council. 


STUDY ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION—-THE FIRST YEAR 


The agenda for the Council's initial project—A Study on Economic Educa- 
tion—is steadily taking definite form. At least the first year is being devoted 
to basic research. The first task is to determine those specfiic functions or 
ingredients of our economy that can be agreed upon as essential for all 
citizens to know if they are to understand its value to them, and use it wisely 
for the good of themselves and of society in general. At the present time 
there is no agreement as to what constitutes that core of economic information 
and understandings which every American citizen should possess and, there- 
fore, mo agreement as to what should be taught. Our small staff is making the 
search for these essentials with several concurrent studies. 

By consultation with a number of persons in positions to know, we have 
developed lists of approximately 2,000 competent and interested educators as 
well as leaders in agriculture, labor, business, and industry. An inquiry was 
sent to them recently asking what are the most important items of understand- 
ing about the functioning of the economic system and the individual's rela- 
tions to it which should be included in the education of every young person. 
In order not to place an undue burden on any respondent it was suggested that 
if each one of them submitted about ten (10) it might best serve the Study’s 
purposes. 

Four researches are now under way which are designed to reveal by careful 
tabulation and analysis the kinds of economic understandings necessary for 
intelligent reading of articles in newspapers, agricultural journals, labor peri- 
odicals, and general magazines, respectively. The newspaper study is being 
done at a prominent school of journalism, the farm journals by a department 
of agricultural journalsim in a college of agriculture, the labor periodicals 
by a university school of industrial and labor relations, and the general maga- 
zines are under contract with a highly skilled researcher. 

Another basic study is an analysis of leading economics textbooks used in 
high schools which will be arranged for by the Council with another university. 
A similar analysis of available courses of study will also be made. 

The major centers of public opinion research have a considerable body of 
data derived from their many carefully designed inquiries which should indi- 
cate some of the significant shortages in the economic understandings of the 
American people. These are also being studied by the Council to determine 
their value for our purposes. 

The returns from the Council's inquiry to competent and interested persons 
representing all aspects of the economy should prove to be of genuine value 
in constructing a composite list of essential economic understandings. The 
studies of textbooks, courses of study, newspapers, farm journals, labor peri- 
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odicals, and general magazines should supply important independent data 
for checking against these items. Then with the assistance of one or more 
advisory committees of experts, the Council plans to refine its composite list 
for submission to judges selected from among the respective groups heretofore 
cited. They will be asked to weigh each item against criteria, yet to be devel- 
oped, such as essential, important, of negligible value, or impractical. The 
results will be reported to all participants, and a revised list of items with 
the votes on each will be submitted to other selected judges for another evalu- 
ation as to importance. Thus, the staff of the Council expects to determine 
validly what representative and competent persons believe to be the essential 
ideas that every American should understand about his economy. 

Upon completion of these steps in our agenda, we shall be in a position 
to secure the authorization of the Board of Trustees to begin the preparation 
of the teaching-learning units on the validated topics and with a sound order 
of priority in their production. It is the major premise of the staff that the 
availability of such units was the goal sought by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

The success of this most ambitious undertaking will require not only your 
interest but your active participation. Many of you have already given yeoman 
service to the developments just described. I now turn to some of the later 
steps to which your contributions are imperative. 


SUBSEQUENT YEARS OF THE STUDY 


When we have finally validated the economic items, issues, topics, or 
understandings—however we eventually agree it is best to label them—many 
educational specialists will be consulted for judgments as to the maturity level 
of students at which each item can be best understood. 

The staff of the Council will make a painstaking search of literature of all 
kinds on such validated topics, and also perform the exacting, creative job 
of preparing the tentative teaching-learning units. This is the principal and 
essential service for which you created the Council. It is clear, however, that 
these units will never reach their highest level of usefulness unless they are 
criticized by both educators and representatives of the public for soundness, 
clarity, completeness of presentation, instructional organization, and other 
qualities which time forbids listing. In that process your service is indispen- 
sable. It is upon the basis of your criticism that the units will be revised 
and perfected for effective classroom use. 

Even after all this has been done, before the units are published they will 
need to be tried out experimentally in many high schools and, if possible, in 
educational classes conducted by labor and industry. The vital importance of 
your participation at this stage is explicit. 

In the American scene, and may it always be so, the selection and ultimate 
modification of what is to be taught is solely a matter of local and state 
jurisdiction. Furthermore, the manner in which each unit can be best incor- 
porated into courses must be done on your advice. Both the successes and 
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failures in this regard with respect to the units produced by the Consumer 
Education Study should be invaluable guides to all principals as well as to 
the Council. 

When the re-revised units are published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, it is hoped they will merit wide endorsement and 
promotion. Clearly the Council has a major responsibility in securing the 
approval and assistance of the national leadership of labor unions, farm organi- 
zations, associations of business and industry, parent-teacher associations, as 
well as educational associations. Even so, the most telling support is always 
in state and local school districts. 

In due season the Council will assume responsibility in the area of evalua- 
tion. Since evaluative instruments have their greatest meaning and usefulness 
in the local school you will have a major role in their preparation, adminis- 
tration, and interpretation. 

Sometime in the future the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals will no doubt want the Council to expand its productive assistance to 
other crucial areas of the curriculum. The determination of what these should 
be is a responsibility of the Association, and you should begin to think in terms 
of this long view and make your desires known. 


RELATIONS TO OTHER PROGRAMS 


In 1951 the Brookings Institution published A Survey of Economic Education 
by C. W. McKee and H. G. Moulton. Section IV of this study describes the 
programs of fourteen “other educational agencies’’ then in progress. Most 
of these are experimenting with programs termed ‘educational’ and designed 
to reach the masses. A few of them produce materials which, while not pre- 
pared for school use, they have been interested in promoting in the schools. 
Only one of the fourteen programs—namely, the Joint Council on Economic 
Education—focuses on economic education in the public schools. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education was formally established in 1949 
following a workshop on economic education in 1948. Since the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education includes in its agenda the importance 
of the education of teachers for competence in preseriting the American 
economy, it would appear on the surface that the two organizations were in 
open conflict. The Joint Council has not only spear-headed a teacher improve- 
ment program through its workshops and the encouragement of state and 
regional councils on economic education, but has also fostered in-service educa- 
tion programs largely under the aegis of the state and regional councils. In 
on Economic Education and the Council for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion met last year to prepare a “Statement of Agreement on Bases of Co- 
operation.” 

When in our Study we deem it wise and necessary to take constructive 
steps which relate to teacher education, we shall do so in co-operation with 
the Joint Council and I hope largely through them. Because of this firm intent 
and in order to reassure the many members of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals who are actively working with the Joint Council, 
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I asked Dr. G. Derwood Baker, Director of the Joint Council, to share the 
30 minutes which the executive committee allotted me on this afternoon's 
program. 

Three other agencies which have interests which complement those of the 
Council are: (1) the Civic Education Center, Tufts College; (2) the Citi- 
zenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia University; and (3) 
the Family Financial Security Education program directed by a national com- 
mittee of which Professor Herold C. Hunt is chairman and with the School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, in a leadership role. The Civic 
Education Center has ten teaching-learning units, two specifically in the 
economic field, and has at least five more units under preparation. The Family 
Financial Security Education project has promoted teacher education in the 
areas of its interest through summer workshops and in-service programs, and 
from some of these, teaching-learning units are available. The Citizenship 
Education Project, while not directly concerned with units in the same sense 
here used, has guides to laboratory practices, including the economic field, 
which have proved their worth. The Council is developing working and 
harmonious relationships with all three of these important programs and is 
resolved not to duplicate or compete with sound units already available. On the 
contrary, it will promote their use along with its own materials. 


SUMMARY 


This is the first report on your recently founded Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education and its initial Study on Economic Education. It has 
attempted to do four things: first, provide essential background information ; 
second, supply information concerning the Council itself adequate to answer 
questions often asked of the staff; shird, to sketch as amply as the time permits 
the first year's research program of the Study on Economic Education with 
some glimpses at the road beyond; and fourth, to show our relationship to 
other important complementary undertakings. 

In his Kansas City address in 1950, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs spoke one 
prophetic sentence which in the four and one-half months since the start of 
the Council's program has borne down on our small staff with increasing 
appreciation. He said, ‘I have made a proposal of a project that will not 
fruit until much work is done, difficult and laborious work, and until much 
time has passed.” Yet if the painstaking and laborious search for the valid 
areas upon which the Council's contribution may be made produces results 
which are firmly established and widely accepted, the patience of us all will 
have been justified. 

Three paragraphs from President Eisenhower's January 6, 1955, State of 
the Union message strike me as motivating to our entire program. He said: 

It is of the utmost importance that each of us understand the true nature of the 
struggle now taking place in the world. 
It is not a struggle merely of economic theories, or of forms of government, or of 


military power. At issue is the true nature of man. Either man is the creature whom 
the Psalmist described as “a little lower than the angels,” crowned with glory and 
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honor, holding “dominion over the works” of his Creator; or Man is a soulless, ani- 
mated machine to be enslaved, used, and consumed by the state for its own glorification. 
It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the human spirit, and its 
shadow falls across the long sweep of.man’'s destiny. This prize, so precious, so fraught 
with ultimate meaning, is the true object of the contending forces in the world. 
Assuredly, the successful prosecution of a steady improvement of the 
secondary-school curriculum is of central import in the righteous resolution 
of that struggle 


THE PROGRAM OF THE JOINT COUNCIL 
ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


G. DERWOOD BAKER 


xy BEHALF of the Trustees of the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
I want to express our appreciation to Galen Jones for sharing his time on this 
program with me. Many of the principals in this audience are active partici- 
pants in the Joint Council's program, but, for those who may be unfamiliar, 
I shall try to outline briefly the philosophy of the Joint Council—how it came 
into being, how it is organized and controlled, its program, and what it has 
accomplished in the past six years. 


I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE JOINT COUNCIL 


We live in a society and age which is in the process of a rapid transition 
from an agrarian and rural culture to an urban and industrial order, from handi- 
craft and small industry to technology and large industrial and commercial 
organization, from individual and personal organization to corporate and afhli- 
ated membership, from an era in which families were self-sufficient to one in 
which individuals and groups are interdependent. We live in an age in which 
the economic activities of individuals and groups and the policies of government 
affect the security and welfare of all. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education has faith in freedom and confidence 
in our democratic political and economic institutions. It believes that citizens 
informed by experience and enlightened by understanding are capable of making 
choices and value judgments which will preserve our freedom, strengthen our 
institutions, and improve our standard of living. 

The Joint Council is convinced that there is no assurance that youth will 
acquire the experience and understanding requisite to economic citizenship 
through the casual contacts of community life. It is essential, therefore, that 
educational agencies at all levels give consideration to their responsibility for 
developing programs of instruction and other experiences which will provide 
youth and adult citizens with the information, attitudes, and competencies which 
will enable them to function effectively in our society, to the end that we may 
preserve our freedoms, order our personal affairs wisely, and contribute to the 
orderly and progressive development of economic life. 


G. Derwood Baker is Director of the Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 
46th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The Joint Council has chosen as its special area of effort the improvement of 
economic education in elementary and secondary schools and in teachers colleges. 
It has also co-operated with other agencies in developing programs for adult 
education. 


The Council functions primarily as a service agency, responding to the requests 
of schools and higher educational institutions for assistance in planning and 
administering programs which advance the study of economic problems at the 
state and local levels. Major emphasis has been placed on developing interest 
in and understanding of economic problems and issues on the part of teachers 
and community leaders. Feeling that the teacher is the key to educational prog- 
ress, programs and materials have been developed with the teacher's needs and 
potential leadership in mind. 


The Council does not promote the special interest of any group in our 
society, or engage in propaganda. It does not espouse any special educational 
method or curricular structure. It seeks only to co-ordinate and serve the interest 
and effort of all those members of the teaching profession and of the com- 
munity who wish to protect and develop our American economic and social 
heritage. 

The program of the Joint Council is based on the following assumptions: 

1. That economic education has an important contribution to make to the life adjust- 
ment of citizens in our democracy and, therefore, is an integral part of the general 
education program at all grade levels. 

2. That leadership in developing educational programs and institutional plans and 
materials is a responsibility of the teaching profession. 

3. That final responsibility for educational programs is, in this country, vested in 
state and local institutions and professional and lay boards. 

4. That these responsibilities can best be met when interested citizens and citizen 
groups participate in €ormulating policy and approving practices. 

5. That representatives oof all constituent groups of the community—education, busi- 
ness, labor, and farm organizations—should participate, at both the national and local 
levels, in developing the program for economic education. 

6. That it is the function of the Joint Council to assist and serve professional and 
lay groups in order that they may more effectively perform their functions. 


fl. THE JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The Joint Council is a non-profit, educational organization, created to assist 
public schools and teacher education institutions raise the level of economic 
citizenship in this country. It was established in response to a need expressed by 
seventy-two educators from twenty-three states and the District of Columbia who 
participated in a workshop on economic education sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1948. After three weeks of intensive study of economic 
problems and issues, with the assistance of distinguished economists from univer- 
sity, business, labor, and governmental circles, and after a searching review of 
educational needs and resources, these educators created an Interim-Committee 
on Economic Education and gave it a mandate and a set of guiding principles 
to follow in perfecting a permanent organization. 

After consultation with the directors of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the National Council for the Social Studies, and the Associa- 
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tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the Interim-Committee 
organized and incorporated the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

Membership in the Council is open, without payment of dues, to all who 
subscribe to its objectives. Provision is also made for organizational member- 
ship and since 1950 a member of the Executive Committee of the NASSP has 
served on the Board of Trustees of the Joint Council. 

The Council is governed by a board of 49 trustees, currently drawn from 
these walks of life: 25 public school administrators and teachers, 9 business 
executives, 6 persons from higher education, 4 from organized labor, 3 research 
economists, and 2 from farm organizations. 

The program of the Council is financed by grants from the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Fund for Adult Education, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, and the Ford Foundation. The budget for the current 
year is $181,000 and a new grant of $100,000 has just been received from 
Resources for the Future, Inc., for a three-year study of Conservation and 
Resource Use Education. 


Ill. THE PROGRAM OF THE JOINT COUNCIL 


The program, activities, and staff services of the Council have evolved over 
the past six years in response to requests from the teaching profession and 
community groups. They have been moulded by the leadership exercised by 
members of the Council and by the decisions of its governing Board. 


Summer Workshops on Economic Education 


The major service of the Council has been that of aiding local school systems 
and co-operating universities organize workshops on economic education for 
teachers now in service. The purpose of these workshops is to give teachers 
and administrators better insight into the operation of our American economic 
system and to help them plan ways and design materials for integrating economic 
learning experiences into the general education program, grades 1 to 12. Last 
summer there were 30 such workshops across the country, from Boston to 
Honolulu. Since 1948, a total of one hundred twenty workshops have served 
approximately 6,000 teachers. 


Regional Councils on Economic Education 


One of the outcomes of the workshop program which the Joint Council has 
sponsored has been the formation of state or regional councils on economic 
education. These councils, though affiliated with the Joint Council, are com- 
pletely autonomous in character. They vary in organizational pattern, adminis- 
trative procedures and program, but they have a common objective of providing 
service to workshop participants and to state and local school organizations. 
Their major purposes are: 

1. To provide follow-up service for workshop participants and to assist them in 
their own communities and professional organizations. 
2. To provide services to school systems interested in developing in-service educa- 


tion programs on problems of economic education. 
3. To develop curriculum plans, teaching guides, and pupil materials. 
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4. To sponsor and aid experimental teaching projects which promote economic 
understanding. 

5. To assist professional organizations in planning meetings, conferences, and insti- 
tutes on economic problems and problems of economic education. 

6. To serve as a co-ordinating agency or clearinghouse for all materials and programs 
in the area of economic education which are presented to the schools. 

7. To provide financial support for the council program and the state or regional 
summer workshop. 

8. To sponsor and assist local or community councils on economic education. 

At the present time there are 22 formally organized state or regional councils 
on economic education and 12 local or community councils. Six of these councils 
have full-time and seven have part-time field directors. The budgets for locally 
financed regional councils and workshops in 1954 totaled more than $300,000. 

Through the efforts of these councils, economic education is penetrating the 
classroom and adult groups. Evidence of this penetration is to be found in their 
annual reports which are on file with the Joint Council, in the curriculum 
materials which they are developing and distributing, in the in-service education 
and pilot projects which they are conducting, and in the newsletters which nine 
councils are now publishing. 


In-Service Education 


It is the conviction of the trustees of the Joint Council that planning for 
curriculum content and method in this country is a function of state and local 
school administrative units. Any plan for modifying or improving current 
school practices must take cognizance of this fact and provide services which 
will assist local units to study their own problems, secure community support for 
proposed changes, and prepare their professional staff successfully to achieve 
the new objectives. In as much as changes in curriculum and teaching take place 
only in the classroom—in the relations between a teacher and her pupils—the 
classroom teacher is the foundation upon which all planning must be based. 
No program of instruction can exceed the limits of her understanding nor can 
one be modified or improved without her co-operation. For this reason, among 
others, most modern school systems depend upon wide teacher participation 
in their curriculum development programs. 

The Joint Council has responded to numerous requests for assistance in 
planning and organizing local in-service education programs on problems of 
economic education. The requests have come from schools of education, school 
administrators, regional councils, workshops participants, and professional or- 
ganizations. The programs developed have ranged from one-day institutes to 
fully accredited courses held one afternoon and evening per week for a semester 
or more. 

Time does not permit me to list or describe these very promising and pro- 
ductive programs. I can only assure you that significant progress is being made 
in developing a curriculum design for the integrating of economic learning 
experiences into the existing curriculum. 

Professional Publications 

The trustees of the Joint Council have maintained an experimental attitude 

toward the preparation, publication, and distribution of instructional materials 
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Though they have been cognizant of the paucity of teaching aids in economic 
education and of materials prepared for the classroom use of pupils, they have 
been cautious in entering the publication field. Their caution has been moti- 
vated by the following considerations: 

1. The Council regards teacher education and service to schools, rather than publica- 
tion, as its major function. 


2. There was lack of agreement as to the types of materials and aids most needed 
by the schools. 


3. The Council has felt that, if it could help develop a demand for economic in- 
structional material in elementary and secondary schools, the textbook publishers and other 
normal publishing channels would then provide the supply.1 

A wide variety of curriculum materials have been produced by working com- 
mittees in the workshops. Typical of these are the five resource units on taxation, 
the farm problem, international trade, comparative economic systems, and the 
business cycle published by the Minnesota Council. 

The Joint Council, in co-operation with the National Council for the Social 
Studies, is publishing a series of resource units on contemporary economic prob- 
lems. Those now available include a Teachers Guide to World Trade and a 
Teachers Guide to Money, Credit and Banking. Others are in preparation. 
A Guide to Films in Economic Education has been published in co-operation 
with the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. The Joint Council 
also distributes the following monographs: How To Construct and Use a Re- 
source Unit; The Problem-Solving Approach to Economic Education; How To 
Use Community Resources for Economic Education. 


Penetrating the Classroom 


It has been our observation that curriculum practices are seldom modified by 
curriculum bulletins, new statements of policy or objectives, or by resource units 
on file in the principals’ office. The curriculum is that which pupils and teachers 
experience together. And so the Joint Council has co-operated with school 
systems in developing “pilot’’ classroom projects to clarify objectives, test 
materials, and demonstrate modern methods of teacher-pupil planning and of 
utilizing community resources. Last year we assisted twelve school systems in 
developing classroom demonstration projects. In Indianapolis, Superintendent 
Sheibler was so impressed by the results that he called a meeting of all social 
studies teachers to hear these eleventh-grade pupils discuss national economic 
policy. A kinescope has been made of this classroom project and is available 
for use over your own local TV station. 


Teacher Preparation 


The Joint Council is also interested in better economic education for future 
teachers. We have a joint committee working with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and the American Economic Association on 
this problem. We have held three summer workshops for college staff members, 
published a yearbook on the subject, and have this month appointed to our 

lt is my understanding that this is the first major task which the Council for the 


Ad t of S dary Education has set for itself and, in this effort, we want to assure 
the Council of our full co-operation and support. 
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staff, Dr. Edward J. Allen, formerly Dean of Arts and Sciences of Denver Uni- 
versity, who will give his full attention to working with twelve co-operating 
teacher training institutions. 

Many principals have asked me why we call our organization the Joint 
Council. The answer to this question is probably the key to the rather remark- 
able achievement of the Council and explains why the schools have welcomed 
its leadership and utilized its services. We have enlisted the resources of national 
educational organizations ; collegiate institutions ; governmental agencies ; private 
foundations and economic research organizations ; and industrial, labor, business, 
and farm organizations in a national program which is focused on strengthening 
and serving school leadership at the community and classroom level. 

This is an active, expanding program in which every secondary school prin- 
cipal is invited to participate. There is work for all of us, including Dr. Galen 
Jones and his Council. If you want information on what you can do in your 
school and your community, write to the Joint Council for materials and 
suggestions. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS CAN EDUCATE THE 
EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE STUDENT 


WILLIAM H. CORNOG 


Au experiments in the revision of curricula in our schools should be based 
upon tenable propositions about the nature of man, the content of knowledge, 
and the necessities of our democratic society. I begin, therefore, with some 
basic assumptions about democracy and education which I believe are the moral 
propositions underlying the School and College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. 

1. Democracy is a fluid, restless, dynamic, and thoughtful society in which 
men by taking thought can under their established rights of freedom of thought 
and expression constantly improve their lives. One major distinction of democ- 
racy is its commitment to correct its own mistakes, and its great vitality derives 
from this commitment. It is organic, it is related to the nature of man, and it 
can grow and evolve to a more nearly perfect form. But its life ultimately is in 
the minds of men, and if those minds, in great number, are not trained to under- 
stand, analyze, prove, and renew its great abstractions, democracy will sink into 
a hardened senility. 

2. Teachers are entrusted with the enlightenment of men’s minds, the 
advancement of knowledge, and the nurture of conscience. We are charged 
with the primary responsibility of teaching men to think, and to think on worthy 
things. The responsibility is the more serious because our free society cannot 
endure unless men can be taught to think, to make sound judgments, to analyze, 
and to correct error. It is the obligation of teachers to teach a content of educa- 
tion which can assist a man to self-knowledge and help him to relate himself to 
the natural and moral worlds in which he lives. 


William H. Cornog is President of the Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Director of the School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing 
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3. The person, the man himself, is sovereign and integral in our system. 

4. Democracy’s schools may be, in varying degrees, improverished, and it 
is democracy's shame that they are so, but they have and hold the luxury which 
no totalitarian state can possibly afford, the luxury of educating men as men, 
with opportunity for each man to develop as a person, and this is the basic 
morality of our education. 

“I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of, on the 
same terms,” wrote Walt Whitman. This creed the poet calls, “the password 
primeval, the sign of democracy.” The time has long since come, in the calendar 
of American education, to give our gifted students their counterpart of educa- 
tional opportunity on the same terms as we have sought to give opportunity to 
the backward, the handicapped, and all minorities in public education. 

I have been given the opportunity to describe one very specific plan by which 
some teachers and administrators think that this can be done. It is a plan now 
being experimentally applied by the project which | have been privileged to 
direct. 

The School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing origin- 
ated in discussions of the faculty of Kenyon College regarding the possibility 
of revising some of the rules governing requirements for the bachelor's degree, 
in order to enable very able students to save time and yet not lose the essential 
values of a liberal arts education. President Chalmers of Kenyon described the 
plan to friends and associates in schools and colleges, and in 1951 a group of 
twelve institutions formed a committee on Admission with Advanced Standing. 
The committee consisted of the administrative heads, or their representatives of 
the foliowing institutions: Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, 
Wabash, Wesleyan, and Williams. At a meeting in the spring of 1952, the 
college presidents and deans agreed to invite into the Central Committee twelve 
headmasters, principals, and superintendents, and, in May 1952, the full com- 
mittee of twenty-four met to organize what was thenceforth known as the School 
and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing. 

The Central Committee agreed that it would limit the study to eleven subject 
fields on the college freshman level, and, in the summer of 1952, we proceeded 
to organize eleven sub-committees, of four college and three secondary school 
teachers each, in the following subjects: English composition, literature, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, history, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and physics. 
The subject matter committees were given the task of defining in their respective 
subjects the standard of achievement of intensive courses in secondary schools 
which could be offered to the ablest high-school students and for which the 
twelve colleges could give partial or full first-year credit toward their bachelor's 
degrees. In addition, the Central Committee established from its own member- 
ship a Committee on Individual Development to examine and define the quali- 
ties of the able student himself and to advise the other sub-committees concern- 
ing elements of development not commonly included in the mere acquisition 
of knowledge. 

To insure close contact with the college faculties at every point in the study, 
the college representatives on the Central Committee named correspondents 
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in their institutions in each subject field. The subcommittees continually sought 
the advice of the correspondents and kept them informed of the progress of 
committee work. Committee assignments alone involved the participation of 
more than a hundred and thirty school and college teachers and administrators 
in the first year of the study, and the number has since grown to more than 
three hundred. 

As is the case with all experiments, the School and College Study began with 
a series of hypotheses. We made some conjectures about American education. 
We assumed (1) the continuity of education in school and college, (2) the 
virtues of the liberal arts continuum, (3) the mutuality of interest and under- 
standing of school and college teachers of the same subject matter, (4) the 
immediacy of the need to revise the timetable and better to utilize the time of the 
ablest students, (5) the possibility of describing desirable revisions and means 
of better utilization in terms of specific subject matter definitions in eleven col- 
lege freshmen course areas. With these assumptions, we have also expressed our 
fundamental beliefs about education of the ablest boys and girls. We believe 
that able students can and should be given more intensive instruction in second- 
ary schools and have the opportunity to qualify for admission to college at a 
level higher than freshmen entrance in specific subjects in which evidence can 
be shown of strong preparation, the equivalent of first-year college work. We 
believe that acceleration of able students out of high school after two years or 
three is less desirable than enrichment of the high-school curriculum and admis- 
sion to coliege with advanced standing at the normal college entering age of 
seventeen or eighteen after high-school graduation. We further believe that 
the advancement of American education demands the strengthening of our sec- 
ondary schools, particularly in those divisions in which the ablest students are 
enrolled, and that the colleges have an obligation to encourage the secondary 
schools who strive to establish and maintain high standards of academic achieve- 
ment. We believe that academic subjects, the content of a liberal arts education, 
constitute worthy intellectual and spiritual nourishment for young minds, if these 
disciplines are liberally and wisely taught. We believe, finally, that this study 
reaches beyond parochial considerations of departmental regulations and self- 
interest and even of college degree requirements; that it may offer a challenge 
to American education truly commensurate with the dynamism of our culture, 
the wealth of our resources, and the still unmawakened powers of our highly 
endowed youth. 

Our committees recognized from the start the many difficulties and pitfalls 
involved in drawing blueprints and specifications by which our principles and 
propositions could be put to the test of action. They produced definitions of 
standards which present a broad range of topics, in order to give the secondary- 
school teachers freedom for imaginative teaching and adventurous planning. We 
have avoided standardizing subjects within narrow limits and have encouraged 
variety in secondary programs for the gifted. We have tried to plan courses 
which are liberal also in terms of the academic achievement expected. It has 
been obvious from our experience that examination scores will not be used as 
the sole criteria for the granting of college credit for school courses. Much 
weight will also be given to other evidence of unusual ability and valued per- 
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sonal qualities, such evidence as will be found in the recommendations of 
principals, guidance officers, and teachers. It is, finally, important above all, 
in Our Opinion, to encourage and challenge the secondary schools to exercise 
freedom and a bold use of imagination in their teaching and planning and to 
avoid as the plague “cram” courses for the bright student. 


In June, 1953, the subject matter committees and the Committee on Individual 
Development submitted their final reports, which were published and circulated 
to the twelve college faculties for their vote. In the autumn of 1953, the facul- 
ties held discussions of the recommendations of the study and, with no college 
dissenting, voted approval of the experimental plan to consider for admission 
with advanced credit able students who had received instruction at the level 
defined by the committees and had met the standard set by the advanced credit 
examinations to be administered in the spring of 1954. 


In the fall of 1953 also, schools associated with the study indicated their 
readiness and intention to present candidates for examination and advanced 
credit in accordance with the conditions of the experiment outlined in the Cen- 
tral Committee's published “Reports of Committees, 1952-1953.” In 1953- 
1954 about 550 students in eighteen schools were enrolled in courses preparatory 
to application for advanced credit. In May, 1954, these students were examined 
in one, two, and in a few instances three and even four subjects. The total 
number of examination papers was about 1,000. In the first years of the experi- 
ment, the number of examinations which we have been able to administer has 
been necessarily limited. This year we have expanded the number of experi- 
mental schools to forty-two, and expect about 2,000 examinations to be written 
in our final series in May of this year. Thereafter, we shall relinquish our 
examining responsibility to the College Entrance Examination Board, which 
has voted to institute a series of advanced examinations in the subjects of our 
study, including history both American and European, beginning in May or 
early June of 1956. When the College Board administers the advanced examin- 
ations, admission to the examinations will of course be upon a candidate-entry 
basis, rather than a school-entry basis, as we were compelled to operate because 
of the limitations of our experiment and our budget. Under Board auspices the 
opportunity for taking examinations for advanced placement or credit will be 
open to any able boy or girl who has had the advantage of superior preparation 
in any school in the country. 


No one can say at this point how many gifted students in how many secondary 
schools over the country will eventually be offered the opportunity and challenge 
of advanced courses. We know only that there are probably thousands of very 
able students who should be given more intensive instruction in our schools. 
We know that many secondary-school teachers and principals are eager to do 
more than they are doing for their gifted students. We also know that educa- 
tion of the gifted as they should be educated costs money. We shall need, 
here and there, some allotments of extra teacher time in those high schools 
which undertake intensive preparation. Many of us already receive extra teacher 
time for remedial work. Certainly, education of the handicapped, of the re- 
tarded and the slow learner, costs money—money which we are all glad to spend. 
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We of this study believe in this type of expenditure; we further believe that 
the provision of such special services for the handicapped is not to be regarded 
as merely the discharge of humanitarian obligations, nor even to be justified to 
taxpayers by the arguments of sentiment. The handicapped are members of 
this society of free men and should receive these services as a birthright, and 
for these services this society may not take undue credit, as for some singular 
or added grace. By the same token, we hold that it is no less democratic to 
provide special educational services for the gifted. This provision is also their 
birthright, for democracy has the responsibility to afford opportunity for full 
personal development to all its citizens, and to each of them in ways and degrees 
commensurate with the person's endowment and his aspiration. If this is 
truly the extent of our society's commitment in education, we face the task of 
discovering to boards of trustees and boards of education how far short we are 
falling in meeting that commitment, and what necessary and moderately expen- 
sive steps we must take to give our gifted students as full a measure of their 
educational birthright as we give to their less endowed, and no more than equally 
deserving fellows. 

The advanced examinations which our study administered last May were given 
not only to the advanced credit candidates in our eighteen secondary schools but 
also to college control groups who had had comparable instruction in our selected 
subjects in the twelve colleges. These examinations have been read and scored, 
and while correlations of secondary-school and college performance must be 
based on somewhat meager numbers it is a fair general conclusion that the 
secondary school candidates made very respectable showings. This is the more 
remarkable since it was necessary in many of our schools in order to get the 
experiment under way, to make rather hurried revisions, and to reach some com- 
promise solutions. The schools are confident that with a few more years’ experi- 
ence a much more satisfactory job can be done. No information is yet available 
regarding the numbers of our school candidates who have received advanced 
credit in colleges this fall. It is perhaps significant that many of our schools 
report that their candidates will probably not seek advanced credit, but are 
content with the satisfactions of their enriched secondary-school experience. 
This fact recalls the statement made in the report of our Committee on Indi- 
vidual Development: 

The Committee wholeheartedly supports the values of a liberal education and would 
caution school advisers not to let these opportunities for advanced work become voca- 
tional in primary intent. The gifted student should focus on the academic challenge and 
the possibilities for personal enrichment, and not be urged to think and aim for possible 
future professional fields too early in his development. We recognize the fact that gifted 
students are apt to feel a sense of urgency to get on with professional study, and may, 
therefore, look upon a plan for advanced credit as merely a time-saving, corner-cutting 
device toward that end. We have been aware of a tendency to regard both college pre- 
paratory courses in school and liberal arts courses in college as mere stepping stones of 
credit to the happy shore of a professional course of study and a career. The saving of 
time in school and college, though often important from the point of view of family 
finances and also by reason of the extraordinary pace of development of an individual 
student, is not the essence of this program for advanced credit. The essence of what 
we seek may rather be expressed in terms of compressing the school and college experi- 
ence of the very able in such a way as to make its impact and meaning continuously 
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more challenging and rewarding and to awaken and constantly to stimulate the reason, 
imagination, ethical sensibilities, and capacities for moral commitment and action in our 
highly endowed youth. 

We deplore but accept the necessity of measuring scholastic progress by credit counts, 
but we do not accept the mere acquisition of credit as the aim of our plan. We do, 
however, hold that credit demonstrably earned should be awarded and not withheld 
because of scruples of academic bookkeeping. Our chief concern is that the college 
credit earned in a secondary-school course represents an experience in personal growth 
as well as a mature grasp of the subject itself. 

It should, finally, be emphasized that our examinations are but part of the 
attempt to define courses and standards. The central purpose of this study is 
to promote and develop courses and teaching in the schools. To this end, we 
have extended the responsibilities of our examining committees to visiting 
schools and to the holding of evaluating sessions of school and college teachers. 
One of the major affirmations of this study has been that almost incalculable 
good has accrued from the prolonged and frequent association of our school 
and college teachers. In late June of 1954 we held three conferences of our 
teachers, one in chemistry at Kenyon College, one in biology at Wabash, and 
one in history at Williams. The enthusiasm expressed by the teachers who par- 
ticipated lends support to the final statement of our Committee on Individual 
Development: 

We are confident that school and college teachers who undertake to share the respon- 
sibility and delight of educating our gifted students as they should be educated will not 
only contribute to the founding of strong and mutually beneficial school and college rela- 
tions, but will also help to establish a standard of education in which the nation can take 
pride. 

In summary, the School and College Study plan will, we hope, afford one 
means of achieving a balance of opportunity in American education by making 
a more nearly equitable provision for a comparatively neglected minority in 
our schools, our ablest students. It will also, we hope, help to place a renewed 
emphasis on certain neglected or unfashionable necessities in education. Among 
these are: the necessity of patient effort in learning, the necessity of mastery of 
one’s subject in teaching, the necessity of addressing ourselves to the study 
of worthy things, and the necessity of producing thoughtful men. It may be 
that we can produce thoughtful men by a curriculum that does not require our 
students to think, or that conditions them merely to agile adjustments to the 
trivialities of daily living. The burden of proof of this possibility lies upon those 
who maintain that the proper study of mankind is how to live by bread alone 
in personal security and unassailable eupepsia. I am unpersuaded that the 
majority of our students are fit only to be taught to earn a living, salute the 
flag, make orderly exits from burning buildings, and come in out of the rain. 
To base education in any large scope on the assumption that common men can- 
not be touched by greatness or uplifted by genius is to conspire with degradation 
and embrace despair. What is required to bring men into touch with greatness 
is, of course, superb teaching. For men must be worthy of the things they teach 
as well as of the things they learn. The School and College Study would, finally, 
express the hope that education in America can re-dedicate itself to the making 
of master teachers who can make us thoughtful men. 
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In March, 1884, in his twenty-first year, a young man who aspired to be a 
teacher worte in his diary, “Out of the shabby, squalid, starving life if I come 
with scholarship about me and in me and on me, these are the things I should 
long to do." He meant, to lecture on Wordsworth, Emerson, Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Goethe. The young man joined the faculty of Central High of 
Philadelphia in September, 1884, and for twenty-three years was a master 
teacher. He taught Shakespeare and wrote the definitive ten-volume life of 
Benjamin Franklin. He delivered the oration at the dedication of Franklin's 
statue in Paris. When news of his untimely death reached Stratford-on-Avon, 
where he had spent many of his holidays, the local schools closed for the day. 
His influence upon a generation of men has endured with them, and the mark 
he made upon the school is ineradicable. His name was Albert Henry Smith, 
and he left a legend and a legacy. I suppose the moral of the story is this: He 
was a graduate only of the Central High School; he never went to college. He 
was the son of an unsuccessful carpet salesman, but much was expected of him. 
At the high school, he had to study, was given copious opportunity to study, 
high and serious things, under teachers who were worthy of the noblest calling. 
We still have such teachers today. May their tribe flourish and increase! 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A LEADER IN CURRICULUM REVISION 
HAROLD C. HAND 


i. SEEMS likely that a partially transplanted farmer boy would be bound 
to learn something from twenty years of experience in attempting to teach 
courses in curriculum development; take part in conferences relating to cur- 
riculum problems, direct curriculum workshops; and serve as a curriculum 
consultant to town, city, county, and state school systems. At any rate, this 
has been the experience of one such person and it has persuaded him that 
four things are generally true in respect to curriculum development. 


FOUR TRUTHS ABOUT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


One truth is that little or no lasting improvement in the curriculum will 
usually result unless the individual school 1s made the primary unit for cur- 
riculum development. This is not to say that city-wide, county-wide, or state- 
wide co-ordination is not desirable and possible. It is to say, however, that the 
most durable improvements are usually made when the principal focus is upon 
the felt problems of the individual school. It is illusory to believe that the 
same kind of progress can be made at the same time throughout the system 
as a whole. 

A second truth is that curriculum improvement will probably always be 
quite uneven both in quantity and in quality not only among the schools in 
the city or district, but also within any school. More than this, there will 
probably always be this unevenness within arly department of the school that 
has two or more teachers in it. As I have attempted to make clear below, 
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changing the curriculum is a complex process which necessitates that first of 
all many people—not just the teacher—must change their minds. And no 
two groups of school patrons, ng two groups of pupils, no two high-school 
faculties, and no two teachers within the same department will probably ever 
change their minds either at the same rate of speed or to quite the same degree. 

A third truth is that little or no lasting improvement in the curriculum of 
any given school is likely unless the principal of that school, and not the 
superintendent or the curriculum director or co-ordinator, is the responsible 
leader in respect to all that is done in regard to improving the curriculum in 
that school. This is not to say that the superintendent has no necessary leader- 
ship role to play or that curriculum directors or co-ordinators are of little 
value, for the very opposite is true in both instances. The question here is 
“whose baby is it, really?” Said a little less inelegantly, who discovered 
and hence “‘owns’’ the problem? Who worked out the solution to be attempted 
and hence feels personally responsible for giving it a thorough-going try? 

Nothing is clearer to the experienced curriculum consultant than the answer 
to these questions. It is this: the persons who must of necessity “do the 
doing’ and those who must of necessity “do the supporting” if the curriculum 
of any given school is durably to be improved must be among those who 
discover and hence own the problem, must have a responsible part in working 
out the solution to be attempted, and hence be among those who feel respon- 
sible for giving it a thorough-going try. These persons are the principal, the 
teachers, the patrons, and the pupils—not the principals, teachers, patrons, 
and pupils in general, but the particular principal, the particular teachers, the 
particular patrons, and the particular pupils in the particular school in which 
the problem exists. The dynamic must be where the action will take place, 
if any action is to be had. The point here is that very few of us feel the 
same attachment to and responsibility for the other fellow’s baby that we do for 
our own. I have seen precious few instances in which the teachers, patrons, 
or pupils felt that the problem was really their problem unless their principal 
was enthusiastically involved, and still fewer in which the principal was 
actually so involved unless he was regarded by the downtown office as the 
responsible leader in respect to all the curriculum development work in his 
school. Heaven knows that durable improvements in the curriculum of any 
school in the system can be had only if both the superintendent and the 
co-ordinator do a great deal of “doing” and “supporting,” but their efforts are 
all but certain to be abortive unless they are beamed at generating the dynamic 
where it must be had if lasting improvement is to result. As said, where this 
dynamic must be had is in the school’s “family’’ of teachers, patrons, and 
pupils, and to get and keep it there the principal must be seen by this 
“family” as the leader in developing the curriculum of his school. 

The fourth truth that my experience as a consultant has taught me is that 
principals are effective as leaders in curriculum improvement precisely to the 
extent to which they understand what the grand strategy of curriculum 
development is, and to the degree to which they are capable of executing the 
tactics supportive of this grand strategy. I shall devote the remainder of this 
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paper to an attempt to sketch this grand strategy and to elaborate its supportive 
tactics. As we shall presently see, both this strategy and its supportive tactics 
can be simply and quickly described. But, as I think this paper will abun- 
dantly demonstrate, what these signify for the principal is by no means a 
simple task which can quickly be accomplished. There are no rule-of-thumb 
tricks of the trade which can be relied upon here. 


THE GRAND STRATEGY OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


This grand strategy emerges as the concluding statement in the following 
series of common sense observations: 


1. The making of any and all improvements in the curriculum necessitates making 
some change or changes in one or more school practices. Not all changes result in im- 
provement, but no improvement can be had without making one or more changes in 
school practice 

2. Every school practice has forces—usually several. forces—playing upon it. These 
forces may be predominan*ly supportive of the practice, or predominantly opposed to it, 
or represent a balance between those which are supportive and those which are opposed 

3. Any given practice of the school is what it is because of the way the forces 
which play upon it are related to one another: 

(a) If this practice is solidly intrenched, the forces which would change it must 

necessarily be no stronger than those which support the status quo 

(b) If this practice is on its way out, the forces which oppose it must necessarily 
be stronger than those which support it. 

(c) If this practice is on its way in, the forces which support it must necessarily 
be stronger than those which oppose it. 

4. So long as the pro and con forces which control school practices are in their 
present state of equilibrium, then, no new changes—hence no new curriculum improve- 
ments—can be made. 

5. Consequently, in order to improve the curriculum in any way the forces which 
support the requisite change in school practice must be made stronger than those which 
are opposed to this change. Or, said obversely, the forces which are opposed must be 
made weaker than those which support the changes. 

6. The forces which control the practices in public schools are generally exercised 
by or through local people—by lay citizens in shaping school law through choosing rep- 
resentatives to the state legislature and the Congress, by lay citizens in choosing school 
board members and in voting school taxes, by lay persons or groups in bringing influ- 
ences to bear on the school board and/or the schoo! faculty, by the school board in 
carrying out the school laws and in shaping school policies, and by school administrators, 
teachers, and pupils. 

7. The force which any individual person exerts in respect to school practices is 
always the resultant of the pertinent influences which impinge upon him: 

(a) If these influences remain in their present state of equilibrium, the force which 
he exerts upon school practices will remain what it now is both in purpose 
and in strength. The force he exerts will thus support the status quo. (The 
status quo may, of course, be a condition in which desirable changes are being 
made—in which case, there is no problem in the sense that desirable improve- 
ments are being made. But the status quo may be a condition either of “stand- 
ing still” or of “moving backward" in respect to desirable changes in school 
practice—conditions, quite obviously, which connote important problems of 
curriculum development.) 

(b) If any person is to exert a force favorable to the making of desirable changes 
in school practice, the influences which impel him so to act must necessarily 
be stronger than the opposed influences which play upon him 
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(c) Obviously, then, it is only as the influences which play upon lay citizens, 
school board members, administrators, teachers, and pupils are changed that 
school practices can durably be changed—/.e., that lasting improvements can 
be made in the curriculum, 

8. The grand strategy of curriculum development, then, is so to change the influences 
which play upon lay citizens, school board members, administrators, teachers, and pupils 
that those [influences} which lead these persons to support desirable changes in school 
practice will be stronger than those [influences] which induce them to oppose such 
changes. 


BASIC TACTICS SUPPORTIVE OF THE GRAND STRATEGY 
OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


These tactics are common sense in character and two in number: 


1. The first and most basic tactic is to accomplish the following two-part diagnosis: 

(a) To identify the influences relating to school practices which importantly impinge 
upon lay citizens, school board members, administrators, teachers, and pupils, 
respectively. 

(b) To estimate the direction (in respect to changing school practices, or keeping 
them as they are) and the strength of the force in which each of these influences 


results. 

2. The second basic tactic is actively to involve lay citizens, school board members, 
administrators, teachers, and pupils in ways which will lead these persons so to modify 
the influences which play upon them that the resultant forces will be predominantly 
supportive of desirable changes in school practices. 

I cannot resist offering a few comments in respect to each of these two 
basic tactics. Unless the two-part diagnosis which comprises the first tactic 
is made and made capably, any attempt to improve the curriculum can be but 
a shot in the dark. Except by accident, the success of any such attempt can be 
no greater than the completeness and accuracy with which this diagnosis is 
performed. Almost countless attempts to improve the curriculum have failed. 
With monotonous regularity, these failures have at root been due to the fact 
that the determinative forces which impinge upon school practices were only 
in part recognized and taken into account. 

Necessary though it be, however, this diagnosis but defines the field of 
operation. It indicates the influences which must be modified if durable 
changes in school practice are to be had. How these influences must be 
modified to insure such changes is indicated by the phrasing of the second 
tactic—by “‘active involvement” which will lead the persons in question to 
change, by their own actions, the nature of the influences to which they are 
subject. Self-persuasion through self-activity is the key idea here—and not 
super-salesmanship or subtle manipulation by some master mind. In respect 
to school practices at least, most Americans are resentful of super-salesmanship 
and manipulation and, over the long haul, substantially impervious to both. 
Temporary persuasion is usually the best that these methods can yield, and 
temporary persuasion does not afford the durable supportive force which must 
be had if desirable changes in school practices are to be lasting. Instead, it 
is like building on quicksand. The almost numberless instances in which 
schools have been forced to “back down" or to retrogress in respect to desir- 
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able changes in the curriculum stand as monuments to the folly of ignoring the 
forces which are determinative, or of trying to deal with these forces through 
slick salesmanship or manipulation however clever. 


INFLUENCES DETERMINATIVE OF THE FORCE WHICH AN INDIVIDUAL WILL 
EXERT IN RESPECT TO SCHOOL PRACTICES 


My diagnoses of the many situations in which I have served as a curriculum 
consultant leads me to believe that the influences noted below operate nearly 
everywhere as determinants of the kind of force which individual lay citizens, 
school board members, administrators, teachers, and high-school pupils will exert 
in respect to school practices. Additional influences are undoubtedly also deter- 
minative in some communities, so those offered here should be regarded as 
illustrative only. 

In my brief discussion of each influence noted below, I shall make mention 
of one or more ways of actively involving lay citizens, school board members, 
faculty members, and/or high-school pupils in activities which usually issue 
in the type of self-persuasion needed to support desirable changes in the school 
practices in question. 

1. The influence resulting from the belief that nearly all of the youngsters 
who should be in high school are in attendance—Most Americans believe that 
all or nearly all youth should go to high school. Most lay citizens, school 
board members, and high-school pupils in the typical community believe that 
nearly all youth actually are attending the local high school. Many, if not 
most, high-school teachers and more than a few high-school principals believe 
that the drawing and holding power of their particular school is very high; this 
despite the fact that they know what the national and state figures are in this 
respect—these data are generally believed to pertain to other schools, not to 
“our school.” These beliefs by lay citizens, school board members, the high- 
school faculty, and high-school pupils constitute a powerful influence supportive 
of the status quo. After all, most people will say, if nearly all youth are in 
high school nothing is likely to be very wrong with it; for, if much were 
wrong, large numbers of boys and girls would be dropping out as soon as 
the law allows. 

In most instances—well in excess of 90 per cent, I would estimate—actively 
to involve the people of the community and the school in a factual study of 
the holding power of their high school is to induce a species of self-persuasion 
quite destructive of the comfortable assumption that present school practices 
are substantially what they should be. In nearly all cases, what these people 
thus discover for themselves persuades them that improvements are in order. 
The manual published by the Minnesota State Department of Education, 
entitled A Guide for the Study of Holding Power in Minnesota Schools, affords 
the best “how to do it” help that is currently available in this respect. The 
Illinois Curriculum Program manual has probably been at least as extensively 
used, but it has recently been revised and is presently in mimeographed form. 

Obviously, if the holding power study is to be employed, leadership must be 
exercised by the high-school principal. He must see to it that the necessary 
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materials are secured and that the procedures of the study are thoroughly under- 
stood by whoever is to direct it. He must secure the necessary clerical help and 
provide for the kind of supervision which will insure the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the data taken from the school records. He must assure that these 
data are appropriately analyzed and that a meaningful report is prepared. 
Much earlier, he must have made the patrons, teachers, and pupils of the school 
acceptive of the study if its findings are to be of maximum influence. And pat- 
ently, he must see to it that these findings are assessed for their implications for 
curriculum revisions by the teachers and by representatives of the patrons and 
pupils of the school if the maximum support for the indicated revision is 
to be had. 

2. The influence engendered by the belief that the high school is preparing 
nearly all youth of normal intelligence for good citizenship—Virtually all 
Americans would regard as preposterous the proposition that only persons of 
high IQ should be allowed to engage in the ordinary everyday activities of 
holding down a job or employing others, buying and driving an automobile, 
marrying and rearing a family, buying and managing a home, managing their 
financial affairs, voting, engaging in leisure time pursuits, co-operating to im- 
prove the community, and the like. Instead, they expect all normal men and 
women to do these things as capably as their native endowments will permit. 
Since they are told that preparation for good citizenship is the chief justifi- 
cation for the public support of secondary education, the generality of American 
citizens can be expected to believe that the high school is giving such 
preparation to all the normal youth of the community. As long as the citizens 
believe that this is being done, they are obviously under an influence which 
will lead them to reject as unnecessary, rather than to support, proposals for 
changes in school practice designed to make the curriculum better suited to 
the widely varying capacities of youth. But, if these citizens are involved with 
the teachers in conducting the type of holding power study mentioned above, 
the complacency of most will be displaced by a desire to do something about 
it, for they will discover that much remains to be done before the curriculum 
of their high school can be said to be well-suited to the full range of capabili- 
ties and interests which its entering pupils possess. 

Most laymen and teachers who are actively involved in still another type 
of local study will emerge from this experience with either a newly found or 
a strengthened desire to have their high school relate its instructional and 
guidance programs more closely and vigorously to the everyday activities of the 
good citizen. Reference here is to what is known as the Follow-Up Study 
sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Program, the how-to-do-it manual which 
is published by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. This study centers around some 56 life activities variously 
subsumed under the headings of making a living, managing personal finances 
wisely, taking an effective part in civic affairs, living healthfully and safely, 
spending leisure time wholesomely and enjoyably, developing an effective 
personality, preparing for a happy marriage and intelligent home making and 
child rearing, and making good use of educational opportunities. In every 
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community of my acquaintance in which this study has been undertaken, the 
lay citizens, teachers, and pupils have discovered that there is either a consider- 
able or a very wide hiatus between the preparation given by the school and 
the demands of everyday living which its recent graduates are encountering. 
As said, this discovery generates an influence which is strongly supportive of 
making the indicated needed improvements in the high-school curriculum. 

No small amount of skilled leadership must be exercised by the high-school 
principal if the potential inherent in the Follow-Up Study is to be realized. 
He must inform himself of its procedures, provide for the securing of its 
necessary materials (inventories for patrons, teachers, pupils, and recent gradu- 
ates, respectively), see to it that the sample populations of patrons and recent 
graduates are appropriately drawn and properly approached, provide for the 
analysis of the resultant data, and involve teachers and representative patrons, 
pupils, and recent graduates in a joint assessment of the implications for 
curriculum revision of the funded data of the study. It is in this final aspect 
of the undertaking that good leadership by the principal is most crucially 
needed. 

3. The influence induced by the belief that the high school is about equally 
well suited to youngsters of all socio-economic levels—I have yet to meet the 
American who will say that the door of educational opportunity should be open 
only to youngsters from families of average or better than average socio- 
economic status. To the contrary, all that J] have met believe that it is the 
business of the public high school to make all of its opportunities equally 
available to all youth regardless of the size of the family purse. Not only this, 
but most believe that this condition actually obtains in their school. Here, 
quite obviously, is an influence which makes most school board members, 
other lay citizens, faculty members, and high-school pupils supportive of the 
status quo in regard to what is being done to provide equality of service. 
But let these persons become involved in the type of holding power study de- 
scribed in the Minnesota manual and the resultant facts which they will uncover 
will result in the directly opposite influence. Every such study thus far reported 
has revealed that the accident of birth in a socio-econofnic sense determines 
to a shocking degree who shall and who shall not receive the benefits of a 
high-school education. As said, this is a state of affairs which is almost com- 
pletely unsuspected by laymen, be they school board members, parents, busi- 
nessmen, or what not, and by pupils. Fven less, many times, is it suspected by 
teachers and principals, and to no other group are the findings above noted 
more abhorrent. 

4. The influence which derives from the belief that no youth is being educa- 
tionally handicapped because of his physical condition—\f my observations 
are correct, the average American citizen is the softest touch in the world in 
respect to persons, and particularly to children, who are handicapped in any 
way. Most of our citizens, including our teachers, principals, and college pro- 
fessors, do not have the slightest idea as to how many youth there are in 
the community who are crippled, hard of hearing, partially sighted, spastics, or 
cardiac cases. Typically, I think, they believe that there are very few or none 
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such. Hence they are not surprised or distressed to find in the typical high 
school little or nothing in the way of special provisions for youth so handi- 
capped. My guess is that, if teachers and lay citizens were actually involved in 
making a factual audit of the number of physically handicapped youth in their 
community, these special provisions would quickly show up in at least one 
high school in every medium-sized or large city. Here the nature of the 
undertaking makes it appropriate for the superintendent rather than a high- 
school principal to provide the top leadership. But, if the teachers and patrons 
of any given high school are to feel strongly disposed to do something about 
the findings of the study, they must somehow be involved in it—which calls 
for the exercise of leadership by the principal of that school. 

5. The influence which results from the belief that all pupils are being “in- 
cluded in” in respect to the extraclass activities of the school—Every lay citizen, 
teacher, and pupil with whom I am acquainted believes that all youth should 
be “included in” in respect to those interesting and enjoyable pursuits which 
make up the informal part of the high-school curriculum. More than this, 
nearly all of these lay citizens, teachers, and pupils believe that virtually none 
of the youngsters in their high school is finding himself ‘included out” of 
these fun-yielding, prestige-bearing, educative activities. Obviously, the influ- 
ence here at work is far more supportive of keeping things as they are than 
of making changes designed to bring everybody into the swim. No one in his 
right mind who believes that all or virtually all pupils are already in the water 
up to their knees if not up to their necks is at all likely even to consider such 
changes, much less to support them. 

I know of no high school, however, in which this question of who partici- 
pates has factually been studied in which complacency with things as they are 
still remains. Every reported study has revealed that many pupils in the school 
in question were being ‘included out,” and that of these non-participators were 
overwhelmingly made up of the youngsters from the economically less privi- 
leged families of the community. No typical American can be involved in the 
business of discovering this shocking fact for himself without becoming a force 
supportive of doing whatever needs to be done to remedy the situation in his 
school. A Participation in Extraclass Activities Study has been developed by 
the Illinois Curriculum Program. The how-to-do-it manual for making this 
study is published by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

To assure the widest possible ownership of the findings of this study, /e., 
to insure that they will be productive of the greatest possible influence for 
the bettering of the school, requires that the high-school principal succeed 
in making it a joint undertaking by the patrons, pupils, and teachers of his 
school. He must also provide the leadership necessary to insure the proper 
preparation of the master inventory by which the data are secured, the effec- 
tive administering of this instrument either to all or to a cross-section sample 
of the pupils in his school, the appropriate analysis of the data yielded by it, 
the preparation of a meaningful report, and the assessment by teachers and 
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representative patrons and pupils of the implications of the findings there 
reported for changes in school practices. 

6. The influence created by the belief that the high school is cost free to 
pupils—Except for a relatively few minor items of expense now and then, 
most people believe that the public high school is a cost free institution so 
far as its pupils are concerned. If we may safely generalize from the opinion 
data secured in certain Illinois cities and towns, this belief is held by a very 
large majority of non-parent laymen and high-school faculty members, and by 
either a small majority or a large minority of the parents of high-school youth. 
Given the influence which this belief represents, there is no reason to expect 
anything but substantial majority support for the status quo in respect to the 
school’s costs-to-pupils-practices. 

The very opposite influence, however, has been self-generated by laymen, 
faculty members, and pupils in every high school of my acquaintance in which 
these persons have actively been involved in conducting a factual study of the 
out-of-pocket costs to its pupils. When, as in the Wisconsin study, it is found 
that for some families the cash cost (in addition to taxes) of sending their 
children to high school amounts to one out of every eight dollars of a $2,400 
yearly income, it is apparent to everyone who is a party to this knowledge that 
changes in school practice should be made. The tested techniques for conduct- 
ing such a costs study are made clear in two publications. One is entitled 
Personal Expenditures for High-School Education (published by the School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin), the other, How To Conduct the Hidden 
Tuition Costs Study (published by Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois). 

Since the making of any major reduction in the costs to high-school pupils 
will require the sanction of the taxpayers, it is especially important that laymen 
as well as teachers and pupils be involved in the purposing and planning if 
not in the actual conducting of the costs study. No high-school principal needs 
to have some college professor remind him that this calls for the exercise of 
a great deal of effective leadership on his part. In addition, the principal has 
the task of seeing to it that the necessary materials and procedures are secured 
and followed; that the data are accurately analyzed and sensibly reported; and 
that patrons, teachers, and pupils join in formulating the recommendations 
which are warranted by the findings of the study. 

7. The influence which results from whatever correspondence is perceived 
between (a) one's “picture in the head” of what the purposes of any subject 
or service area included in the school's program should be and (b) the extent 
to which it is believed these purposes are being sought and achieved—Let me 
attempt to make this clear by an illustration or two. If one believes that the 
purposes which should be striven for in say high-school English are actually 
being achieved to a reasonable extent, it is quite obvious that the influence of 
this belief will make him a solid supporter of the status quo in respect to the 
English instruction in his high school. But suppose that he believes either 
that the purposes which should obtain are not being striven for, or that, if 
they are, they are being but very partially achieved. In either of these instances, 
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of course, the influence of his belief would lead him to support certain changes 
in the English program. 

In respect to the facilitating of curriculum development, the ideal situation 
would be one in which one would: actively be so involved that he would per- 
suade himself of the validity of the best conceivable objectives, and discover 
the extent to which these are actually being pursued and achieved in his school. 
To whatever extent the present English program thus measures up, he could 
be expected to be a supporter of a thoroughly defensible status guo. To what- 
ever extent he had correctly persuaded himself that there was an hiatus between 
-what its purposes should be and what they actually are, or between the ideal 
purposes and their accomplishment, he could be expected to support desirable 
changes in the English program—changes which give promise of making the 
objectives more closely approximate the ideal, or of bringing attainment more 
closely abreast of valid aspiration, as the case might be. 

In what are known as the Local Area Consensus Studies, the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program has provided use materials which help bring about the kind 
of active involvement just noted. These materials enable representative lay 
citizens, teachers, and pupil leaders to consider together what the purposes 
of the curricular or other activity under study ideally should be and why, 
the extent to which these ideal purposes are or are not being accomplished, 
and the changes in school practice which give promise of bridging whatever 
gaps there may be between what is and what ought to be. Said differently, 
the materials of the Local Area Consensus Studies are designed actively so to 
involve lay citizens, teachers, and pupils that the resultant influences they exert 
will be conducive to sound curriculum development. To date, the results in 
well over 200 high schools in which these materials have been used indicate 
that such desirable influences are being developed. The materials published to 
date by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois, separately relate to mathematics, music, science, family living, guidance, 
health program, library service, safety education, and extraclass activities. 
Materials relating to all of the other principal subject and service areas of the 
high-school program are in preparation. 

As every experienced high-school principal will quickly sense, the task of 
helping patrons, teachers, and pupils to build the type of informed consensus 
mentioned above requires highly skilled leadership. Because of their number, 
not all lay citizens can be involved in the face-to-face relationships of this 
undertaking, so a cross section sample must be so drawn that all will as nearly 
as possible feel that they are represented in the deliberations of the study. 
Representative pupils must also be wisely chosen. In small and medium-sized 
high schools, all teachers should be included regardless of the aspect of the 
curriculum currently under consideration, but in very large institutions sampling 
must also be resorted to here. The purposes of the undertaking must be made 
clear to the assembled patrons, teachers, and pupils, and the procedures to be 
followed carefully explained. The inventories to be utilized must be secured, 
efficiently administered, speedily tabulated, and the results quickly gotten before 
the participants to afford a springboard for their group discussions. These 
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discussions must be capably led, and the resultant recommendations of the 
discussion groups funded and turned over to the planning group that has 
previously been formed. This planning group requires leadership as it formu- 
lates its tentative plan for remedying whatever weaknesses in the school’s 
program the discussion groups may have brought to light. It also requires good 
leadership to have this tentative plan for curriculum revision thoughtfully 
considered by the total group initially involved in the study, to persuade the 
central administration to sanction the implementing of the plan which the 
consensus among patrons, teachers, and pupils holds to be both desirable and 
workable, and, finally, to put this plan into operation in the school. 

8. The influence generated by whatever correspondence there is between 
(a) one's belief as to how the instructional program should be organized and 
(b) how it is currently organized—Parents, other laymen, teachers, and pupils 
who believe that the separate subject organization represents the best way to 
structure the instructional program can be expected to oppose the core course 
or unified studies types of organization. Since it is what they are accustomed 
to, most persons assume the separate subject organization to be the best type of 
organization. To be involved in having a look at the advantages to pupils 
which are inherent in the core course or unified studies type of organization is 
to discover that common sense compounded with a concern for the well-being 
of youth is what accounts for the growth of such offerings. And to introduce 
patrons, teachers, and pupils to the factual research evidence bearing on the 
comparative outcomes of the core or unified studies and the separate subject 
approaches is usually to induce a willingness to give at least a trial to the 
core course or unified studies in the local school. The best brief demonstration 
of how the core or unified studies approach squares with common sense will 
be found in an illustrated five-page article in the November-December, 1954, 
issue of Curriculum and Materials published by the New York City Board of 
Education. This article is a review of the work which has been under way 
for some time in certain New York City high schools. For factual evidence 
bearing on comparative results in junior high schools, in the high school, and 
in respect to subsequent success in college, the following works are illuminat- 
ing: Department of Research and Guidance, How Much Did They Grow, Board 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1952; J. Wayne Wrightstone and George 
Forlano, ‘Evaluation of the Experience Curriculum at Midwood High School,” 
High Points, December 1948, pp. 35-42; and Kermit A. Cook, ‘Effect of Two 
Patterns of High School Training on College Achievement,” School Review, 
March 1951, pp. 164-7. 

9. The influence induced by beliefs about methods of teaching—More than 
a few patrons, pupils, and even some teachers are dubious, to say the least, 
about many modern classroom methods which have the sanction not only of 
sound psychological theory but also of the findings of comparative research. 
This restrictive influence will not be removed, much less supplanted by one 
which is supportive of modern methods, until the patrons, pupils, and many 
of the teachers are told why these are known to be more effective. The simply 
written materials which the Seattle public schools have distributed to “tell 
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why" in respect to modern teaching of the fundamental subjects in that city 
are excellent illustrations of what is needed everywhere. It requires imagina- 
tive and wise leadership to produce such materials and to get them so used that 
the widest possible understanding will result. 

10. The influence induced by perceiving in proposed changes in school 
practice a threat to one’s security—Of all the influences of which I have any 
knowledge, this one is by far the greatest deterrent to curriculum revision. It 
is the rock on which many a curriculum development program has been 
wrecked. Unless the principal is both very sensitive to and sensible about the 
influence, he will get nowhere—and fast. Let me offer a few illustrations to 
suggest why these things are true. Pupils who have made good school marks 
under the read-and-recite method are likely to see themselves threatend by the 
introduction of problem-centered instruction. Parents may fear that their young- 
sters will not be admitted to college if they take the modified offering which 
is proposed, or that they will do poorly in college if they are admitted. 
Teachers will feel threatened by the scarcity or absence of the type of instruc- 
tional materials which the new approach requires. They will feel threatened 
with overwork if they believe they must somehow contrive these materials 
themselves without benefit of a reduced teaching schedule. They may fear 
the not-so-silent scorn of their colleagues if they appear to be insinuating them- 
selves as the principal's pets by making the sharp break with tradition which 
he may unwisely urge. They may also fear the possible displeasure of their 
pupils and of the parents of these youngsters. Worst of all, their past ex- 
perience may have taught them to fear that the principal will “take a powder” 
and leave them “holding the bag’’ if trouble develops. 

These are but a few of the many kinds of insecurities which might be 
enumerated, and which it taxes the ingenuity of even the wisest and most 
imaginative high-school principal to prevent or allay. But enough have been 
mentioned, I believe, to make clear why it is that wise leaders adhere to 
the principle of “only a little at a time” or “make haste very slowly.” It is 
only in the dream stuff found in the phantasies of some professors and con- 
vention speakers that enduring improvements in the curriculum are ever either 
quickly or easily made. As the late President Wilbur in effect once said in 
my- hearing when I was a young member of the Sanford faculty, “Changing 
the curriculum is like moving a cemetery. What you're trying to do is to 
get out some dead stuff, but the dead have a lot of friends. Unless these 
friends are first persuaded, it will be you and not the dead stuff which will 
be removed.” 

IN SUMMARY 


For best results, the individual school should be made the unit for curricu- 
lum development. Unevenness both in the quantity and quality of curriculum 
development is always to be expected, even within any given department of a 
school. Lasting improvements in the curriculum are quite unlikely unless the 
principal of the school is regarded as the responsible leader in respect to all 
that is done in this regard within his school. The principal's effectiveness as 
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such a leader will be in direct proportion to the extent to which he understands 
the grand strategy of curriculum development, and knows and is able to 
execute its basic supportive tactics. 

The grand strategy of curriculum development is so to change the influences 
which play upon lay citizens, teachers, and pupils that those (influences) which 
lead these persons to support desirable changes in school practice will be 
stronger than those (influences) which induce them to oppose such changes. 

The first and most basic tactic necessary to accomplish this strategy is to 
identify the influences which are at work and to assess the direction and the 
strength of the force in which each of these influences results. The second 
basic tactic is actively so to involve laymen, teachers, and pupils that through 
self-persuasion they will make the influences which play upon them sup- 
portive of desirable changes in school practices. 

The influences in respect to which this tactic of self-persuasion through 
active involvement commonly needs to be applied include beliefs regarding 
who is actually attending high school; the suitability of the school program for 
youngsters over the full ranges of native endowment, socio-economic status, 
and physical condition; equality of participation in the activities which com- 
prise the school’s informal curriculum; the extent to which school attendance 
is cost free; the correspondence between one’s views as to what the purposes 
of instruction should be and those which are being striven for and achieved; 
the correspondence between one’s views as to the best way of organizing the 
instructional program and the way in which it is currently organized; the 
correspondence between one’s view in respect to methods of teaching and 
those presently employed; and the extent to which proposed changes in school 
practice threaten one’s security. 

As said, the principal who understands the grand strategy of curriculum 
development and knows how to and is able to execute its necessary tactics is 
the one who gets durable improvements made in the practices of his school. 
To do so, he must indeed be a perceptive, wise, and patient leader—and be so 
seen and accepted by the patrons, pupils, and teachers of his school. 


SHOWING OF JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL FILM 
Saturday, February 19, 4:30 P.M. 


Room B, CONVENTION HALL 


The Junior High-School Story, a 16mm. sound and color film, 28 minutes 
in length, produced by the Junior High-School Film Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary-School Administrators, was shown to a large 
group of persons interested in the program of the modern junior high school. 
The film showed existing programs in 49 California junior high schools. 
This film is available for local showing either by rental or outright purchase. 
Requests for rental should be sent to Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
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Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The rental price is $15. The film may 
also be purchased for $250 from Mrs. Marian C. Wagstaff, Executive Secretary, 
Junior High School Council, 3743 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles 29, 
California. 


Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 19, 6:30 P.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Theme: Today’s Challenge—Tomorrow’s Opportunity 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal of West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; and President of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Toastmaster: F. M. Peterson, Principal of Pekin Community High School, 
Pekin, Illinois; and Past President of the Illinois Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 

Invocation by The Rev. Gordon F. Walter, O.P., Principal of Fenwick High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


In addition to the person presiding, the toastmaster, the person giving the 
invocation, and the two speakers, the following were seated at the head table: 
Dr. Paut E. Eticker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Miss PAULINE FREDERICK, Principal of the Kame- 
hameha School for Girls, Honolulu, Hawaii; Hit PYonG Pak, Director of the 
Central Education Research Institute, Seoul, Korea; W. D. T. ATKINSON, 
Principal of the Glebe Collegiate Institute, Ottawa, Canada; Dr. JorDAN L. 
LARSON, Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, New York, and President 
of the American Association of School Administrators; Dr. WILLIAM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the National Education Association; Mrs. WILLIAM G. 
Carr, wife of the Executive Secretary of the National Education Association ; 
Mrs. JAMEs E. Bue, wife of the President of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; HAROLD A. ODELL, Principal of the Montclair 
High School, Montclair, New Jersey, and Chairman of the New Jersey Con- 
vention Committee; HELGE SIVERTSEN, Under Secretary of the Department 
of Education, Oslo, Norway; RAMAKUuRI S. JAMES, Headmaster of the Govern- 
ment High School, Hyderabad, India; and Dr. ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG, Princi- 
pal of the Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey, and Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association. 

Music by the Concert Choir of the Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania; under the direction of Clyde R. Dengler, Director of 
Music; James E. Nancarrow, Principal. 

Hallelujah Lewandowski 
Tunes from “Oklahoma” Rod gers 














Pa 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic. ...........ccccsscccccssees Howe 
Addresses: 


INSIDE RUSSIA—AS I SAW IT 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Summary of the presentation: 


Bn THIS presentation, Miss Higgins told of how she studied the Russian 
language in order to assist her somewhat in making her more than 13,000-mile 
trip in plane, train, and car through Siberia. She gave her impressions of 
what she saw during her travel for two and one-half months in this country. 
She told of some of the changes that have taken place since Stalin's death, but 
she stated that they are only surface changes. She stated, ‘‘No one sees any 
basic change in Russia's over-all aim. Molotov’s famous slogan in the second 
half of the twentieth century, ‘All roads lead to Communism,’ is still painted 
on all the walls and buildings and is carried by all the workers in the trade.” 
She further stated, “If you were going to say ‘How does it apply now?’ you 
could say that under Khrushchev the road that is going to lead to commu- 
nism is going to be made wider, smoother, a more efficient highway, so that 
the victims can get to the communist destination all the quicker. Some of the 
changes, to list them very quickly, are simply an eradication of the last follies 
of Stalin. Stalin, according to all the stories, in his last days was senile and 
malevolent. Even more malevolent than he had been as a young man. Some 
of the ridiculous rules and regulations which were irritations only have been 
abolished.”’ 

Miss Higgins related many of her experiences as she traveled about—what 
the Russian people are told about the United States, what living conditions 
were like, what the man on the street thinks and believes about the people in 
the United States, what were some of the encounters with the Russian police, 
and many other interesting incidents. 


A BACKWARD LOOK AT THE McCARTHY-ARMY HEARINGS 
JOSEPH N. WELCH 


Excerpts from the presentation: 


Now I am going to say something about teaching. What I want to 
tell you now is, I am quite sure, the real reason lying behind my acceptance 
tonight. Mrs. Welch and I live in what is really a country town about 20 
miles from Boston. I have always felt that our two boys ought to go to 
public school. I think we might have afforded private schools, but I am 
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an intense believer in the public schools, and I wanted these two boys to 
go to public school, and so they did. Each of them went on from there to 
college, one to Antioch College in. Ohio, and the younger one to Harvard, 
and after that to M.I.T. in Boston. 

It is of the younger one I wish to speak. In the public schools in the little 
town in which I live is one of these magical characters—a truly inspirational 
teacher. Her name, I am very proud to tell you, is Miss Dorothy Newcomb. 
She is known and loved by everyone in that town because she is an inspira- 
tional person. She can take these boys (she likes boys apparently even more 
than girls) and she can just lift them up and make them into wonderful 
people. 

I saw her doing that with this son of mine, this younger son, and I was 
so proud of her, and so happy for him, that my mind went back over my 
early days. I remember that I too had had a Miss Newcomb. But I didn't 
know it early enough. 

When I saw what was happening to my son, however, I remembered what 
had happened to me, and I decided I wanted to find my teacher and thank 
her with the wisdom I had now acquired. 

I wrote a letter to the school board in a little town called Primghar, Iowa, 
and I said, “I know it was a long time ago, but it would please me immensely 
if you could, by some possibility, furnish me the address of a teacher—she 
seemed to be a young teacher—who was in Primghar High School, probably 
in 1907-08. Her name was Susan McNaughton.” 

They wrote back, and they were intrigued about it because they knew me 
in that little town. They said, “We looked everywhere we could, but our 
records don't go back that far. We've inquired of everyone who might know 
her, but we can’t find her. Could you, by any chance, tell us what school she 
went to, then we think we could find her?” I wrote back and said, “Well, 
if I knew the school she went to, I would write them myself, and I am sure 
I would find her.”” So the correspondence trailed off into nothing. I could not 
find Miss McNaughton, and there the matter rested. 

When the hearings began in Washington, mail began to come in—first in 
little driblets, and then dozens—then twenty—then hundreds, and first thing 
you know, a thousand, and we had to have a staff to do something about it. 

I said to the staff, “You look hard for anything that looks as if it is from 
someone who knows me because I wouldn't want to be ungraceful to anyone 
who knows me.” 

A letter came in from a Mrs. H. G. Merkel, of Bozeman, Montana, and 
someone who read it had either the wit or the good fortune to know it 
would mean something to me. I don't need to tell you what the first sentence 
was. It said: 

“You might remember me as your teacher in high school, Susan Mc- 
Naughton. .. .” 

I stopped work on the hearings long enough to write a letter back to say: 
“I not only remember you, but I tried hard to find you because I owe you a 
debt of thanks. .. .” 
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Many of you in this room are doing for youngsters today what so long ago 
was done for me, and many of the teachers under you whom you supervise 
are also doing that. Those whose debt to you is steadily increasing are 
unaware of the debt that they contracted. Because they are unaware of the 
debt, they cannot adequately thank you. So on behalf of everyone who may be 
inarticulate, on the one hand, and also on behalf of those articulate ones who 
will be unable to find you when they know enough to want to find you, I 
make my deep bow, and say for them “Thank you.” 


Third General Session 
Sunday, February 20, 2:30 P.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal of Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, 
Texas; and a Member of the Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 


This program was a concert given by the New Jersey All-State High School 
Chorus and Orchestra and sponsored by the New Jersey Education Association 
and its Department of Music. Irving Lilly of Collingswood High School, 
Collingswood, New Jersey, was the conductor of the Orchestra and Adolphe 
Argand of Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, was the conductor 
of the Chorus. Following is the program that was presented. 


Chorus and 
Orchestra: A Mighty Fortress Is Our God Bach-Damrosch 
Orchestra: Trumpet Tune and Air Purcell-Perry 
Don Giovanni Overture 
Chorus: Gloria in Excelsis Deo—from B Minor Mass 
Zum Schluss Brahms 
Autumn Gretchaninoff 
My Spirit Sang All Day 
Alleluia—from Psalmo Brasileiro 
Orchestra: 
Sarabande 
Two Dances from “Rodeo” 
Saturday Night Waltz 
Hoe Down 
Chorus: Peace Comes to Me 
The Muffin Man's Bell Baldwin 
City Called Heaven arr. Johnson 
Ezekiel Saw De Wheel arr. Dawson 
Orchestra: The Moldau Smetana 
Berlioz 
Chorus and 
Orchestra: Rimsky-Korsakov 
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Reception, 4:30 P.M. 


Following this program, a reception to those attending the convention was 
given in the Vernon Room of the Haddon Hall Hotel. Hosts were the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the New Jersey Sec- 
ondary-School Principals’ Association. G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal of 
Bound Brook High School, Bound Brook, New Jersey, was Chairman of the 
Reception. 

Refreshments including coffee were served by the hosts to the number of 
guests. Music, forming the background atmosphere of the reception was 
furnished by the Atlantic City High School Trio, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
of which Samuel A. Gillingham is Principal and John H. Jaquish is Super- 
visor of Music. 


Vesper Seruice 
Sunday, February 20, 8:30 P.M. 


Organ Prelude by Orland Keyburtz of Audubon High School, Audubon, New 
Jersey. 

Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal of Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut; and a Member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Music by the Columbus Boychoir of the Columbus Boychoir School, Princeton, 
New Jersey; Herbert Huffman, Founder and Director. 

O filii et filae (O Sons and Daughters) 

Ego sum pauper et dolens (When I was poor in heaviness) 

Repleti sunt omnes (They were all filled with the Holy Ghost) . . . Jacob Handl 

Stabat Mater Pergolesi 


Parts 1. Stabat mater doloroso 


l 
2. Quis est homo qui non fleret 


8. Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
11. Inflammatus et accensus 
12. Quando corpus morietur 
13. Amen Chorus 

Maria on the Mountain 

The Lord's Prayer 


Scripture Reading and Prayer by The Rev. Sheppard Joslin, Central Methodist 
Church, Linwood, New Jersey. 
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Address: 
A DESIGN FOR LIVING 


THE REV. JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


I HAVE always had a feeling that Gilbert K. Chesterton ought to be read 
twice—first for the sheer delight of his whimsical humor and second for the 
deep penetrating power of thought contained in his essays and stories. On 
one occasion in London I heard Chesterton say, “If I were going to Brighton 
for a holiday, I should not ask of my prospective landlady, “What is the rent 
of your rooms?’ but rather I should inquire, “What is your view of the 
universe?” ”’ 

On first thought there might seem to be very little relationship between 
the landlady’s view of the universe and the charge she would make for her 
rooms, but, if we weigh the matter further, we shall see that there may be 
a very definite relationship between these two considerations. Indeed our 
view of the universe will determine our outlook in every area of human life. 

So we stop to ask, “Is the universe friendly or unfriendly, rational or irra- 
tional, meaningful or meaningless?” Even our concept of right and wrong 
will be formulated in the light of our ideas of the nature of ultimate reality. 
It is a tragic fact that multitudes in our time possess no philosophy of life, 
no design for living, no stable and supporting faith. Tens of thousands of 
students every year pour from the colleges and universities of our land. We 
call them educated, but many are in the position of one who described his 
situation as “having spokes but no hub for his wheel.’’ He lacked a co-ordi- 
nating force to give unity and centrality to his life. 

One of the most pathetic letters that has come to me in years is one from an 
honor student of one of our great eastern colleges. He declared that he is a 
frequent victim of depression—a depression so deep and powerful as prac- 
tically to incapacitate him. These fits of depression, he says, are due to his com- 
plete bewilderment as he faces the enigma of life. What is its meaning? Has 
it any meaning at all? Is life really worth living? 

Much of the frustration and bewilderment that every counselor meets in 
the lives of people today, especially young people, is due to the fact that they 
possess no undergirding of character by a meaningful faith. Three minimum re- 
quirements of a design for living are these: First—a faith to live by. Each of us 
must find his own answer to the questions we ask about the universe, about 
God, about man, about the moral law. The answers we arrive at will be a 
potent factor in fashioning our character and in shaping our personality. 

Dr. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, one of the most popular of all World War I 
chaplains, tells of his quest for a faith to live by. He was alone one night on 
the moor by the sea. Above him was the black velvet dome of the sky. Below, 
he could hear the heavy swells of the sea booming against the cliffs. Around 


The Reverend John Sutherland Bonnell! is Minister of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 
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him was the rustle of wind in the heather. Painfully he became aware, as all 
of us do at some time, of a vast, mysterious, shadow other than himself 
looming up in the darkness—the universe around him. He thought, “If I 
should ask, "Who goes there?’ will there be an answer, anything outside 
myself that can respond, or will there be ‘only the whisper of the wind in 
the grass, the booming of waves against the cliff, and the desolate cry of a 
lonely gull returning late to her nest?’ "’ All of us, at least at some time, 
have asked this question of the universe and have tried to penetrate its mean- 
ing. What is it—friend? foe? or just a vast indifference? 

Stand out at night—one of these clear winter nights—and look up to the 
sky as the army of heaven is marshaling its hosts and the stars come stepping 
forth one by one into the canopy of space and ask yourself, “Do these stars 
look down from their pale, passionless, pitiless height utterly indifferent to the 
joys and sorrows of my existence, or do they veil a love more passionate, 
more personal, more wonderful than ever poet dreamed? And can I look up 
into the quiet night and cry, ‘My Father,’ and know that my voice is heard 
and that, henceforth, even the misfortunes of life will be but the shadow of 
the Hand that holds me?” 

For many of us the quality of our life in its worth or worthlessness to 
mankind will be determined by the answers we make to these questions. 

Kennedy waited long for his answer, but at length it came. It was the 
whisper of God in his soul. Studdert Kennedy often declared that this 
contact with God was the deepest experience of a lifetime and a source of 
unfailing strength. Our need is nothing less than this. When the day of 
adversity dawns, when life tumbles in, when the soul is tried in the fires of 
bitter experience, we shall all need, not merely a philosophy of life, we shall 
need a faith to live by. 

Dr. Grenfell, the medical scientist who gave his whole life in the service 
of the Labrador fishermen, won for himself such a faith. He writes: “The 
extraordinary revelations of some Power outside ourselves leading, guiding, 
helping, and chastening are, I am sure, really the ordinary experiences of 
every man who is willing to accept the fact that we are sons of God... . 
Not one qualm assails my intellect or my intuition when I say that I know 
absolutely that God is my Father. To live as ‘seeing Him who is invisible’ 
is my one ideal which embraces all the lesser ideals of my life.” 

Grenfell had found God not as an abstract object of faith but as a reality 
to be experienced, a companion on his pilgrimage, a friend beside him on life's 
road. He has found a faith to live by. 

A second requirement in a design for living is a self you can live with. 
One of the chief causes of the many disturbances in interpersonal relations 
today is the fact that many people have not found a self they can live 
with. You will recall how H. G. Wells says of a personality in one of his 
novels that he was “not so much a personality as a civil war.” They are 
centers of discord, festering sores in the body of humanity, people who project 
their own inner discontents on those around them, 
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In the year 1939 just before the Second World War broke upon the 
world, a woman visited Dr. C. G. Jung of Switzerland and began to tell 
him of her personal difficulties and problems and then she paused and said, 
“Dr. Jung, I can’t understand how a man like you has time to listen to our 
petty problems. An individual seems so insignificant with the whole world 
sliding toward the abyss.” Dr. Jung paused a moment thoughtfully and 
then said, “But you see, the world problem begins with the individual.” 

How shall we achieve a self we can live with? Well, first we must have 
some understanding of ourselves. Several great philosophers of ancient Greece 
highly commended the maxim “Know thyself’ which was carved over the 
entrance to the Temple of Apollo in Delphi. But to know oneself is prac- 
tically an impossible task. We all possess a vast capacity for self-deception. 
At one moment we judge ourselves too harshly and at another too leniently. 
Even the judgment of our friends is often inadequate. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, tells us 
that every man has three characters—the person he is, the person he thinks 
he is, and the person others think he is. In other words, the real self, the 
idealized self, and the self that others see. Few indeed are the people who 
can isolate these three characters within their own personality and estimate 
them for what they are worth. 

Thomas Nast, the American cartoonist of last century, on one occasion made 
caricatures of a dozen persons present at a party in an American home. 
Everyone present recognized everybody else's caricature but no one was able 
to identify his own. The truth is that endeavoring to know ourselves may 
be a perilous adventure. Many a man who has gone through an extended 
analysis has discovered this. Oftentimes it's difficult for us to take what we 
learn about ourselves and we are at a loss to know how to deal with it. 

Angela, the Christian mystic, has proposed a better way than even that of 
the Greek philosophers. She says, ‘Know thyself and God." That was the way 
the Psalmist chose. He said, “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try 
me, and know my thoughts; And see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” Only God is wise enough to search and 
know us. Only God is great enough to deal with the inner life of man. The 
God who has searched and known him is the One who will lead him in the 
way everlasting. No one can possibly be at peace with his fellowmen until 
he is first at peace with himself. No one can ever be at peace with himself 
until he is at peace with God. When God reigns in our lives where self has 
been too long enthroned, then we shall have found a self we can live with. 

The third factor necessary in a design for living is a purpose to live for. 
May I suggest that such a purpose is directly at hand: to seek the triumph of 
the spiritual in our own lives and in the life of our nation. We need once 
again to catch the vision that inspired the fathers of this Republic who sought 
to establish under God a nation whose free institutions would be an example 
to all the world. That task is still unfinished. That version is yet unfulfilled. 
Unhappily we are constantly being diverted to purely material goals. 
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Just prior to the last presidential election I attended a meeting addressed 
by a very well-known man who is a leader in both industry and government. 
He spoke on the subject of America’s salvation. He declared that there are 
three factors that will enable our nation to overcome all the difficulties which 
tower around us and to assume a place of leadership in the world. These 
three requirements as he set them forth were: first, a steady increase in arma- 
ments and the fullest possible development of atomic weapons; second, the 
maximum achievement of our productive capacity; and shird, fullest exploita- 
-tion of our natural resources. His address was a development of these three 
points and never once rose above the material plane. Of course, America 
must be strong. To disregard this necessity in our kind of world would be 
to invite suicide. But it is even more tragic for us to assume exclusively 
materialistic goals. The address given by this American leader would have 
been received with acclaim in Moscow if the word Russia had been substituted 
for the United States. It reeked and dripped of materialism. 

When Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, American ambassador to China, returned to 
this country, he told us that there is one ideal that unfailingly grips the minds 
of the youth of Asia. It is this: that true greatness is determined not by 
what we succeed in accumulating for ourselves in life but by the measure of 
service that we render to our fellowmen.” Dr. Stuart might have added that 
the minds of American youth are also gripped by this ideal. This is the ideal 
that we must hold before the minds of our young people today and not that 
of a solely materialistic goal. A nation that loses its faith in the moral and 
spiritual principles upon which it was founded is doomed no matter how 
great its armaments or how vast its national wealth. 

One cannot but feel sincerest sympathy for the Koeran veteran who re- 
turned from that theatre of war a few years ago and looking around on the 
American scene, with its rush for pleasure and with its profoundly acquisitive 
drive, asked bitterly, “Was it to maintain this my buddies died in Korea?” 

The ideal set forth by Ambassador Stuart will not be found on the front 
pages of our papers, and oftentimes it will not be found on inside pages 
either. It is not the ideal most frequently held before the minds and hearts 
of the young people of America. It is given all too little emphasis anywhere 
in Western civilization. Nevertheless, we do see it illustrated in the lives of 
some great men and women of our time. 

A half dozen American and Canadian students were seated at the breakfast 
table of the dining hall of La Seminaire Protestant in Strasbourg, France. 
It was Christmas morning. They were feeling very lonely so far away from 
their homes and dear ones at that season in which home is the center of all 
our thoughts. The French, German, and British boys being near home were 
able to be with their loved ones at Christmas. The boys were eating their 
breakfast in silence. A door quietly opened at one end of the dining hail 
and a man entered. He was tall and powerfully built but stooped with the 
burden of the years. His hair was iron-gray, curly, and unruly. His eyes 
bright with the light of great thoughts and high resolves. As he entered the 
hall, for a moment he stood and looked around with that caressing gaze of 
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one who has returned to a well-loved place after long absence. Every man 
at the table sensed the greatness of this person but only one knew his identity. 
That boy leaned forward and whispered to the others, “It's Albert Schweitzer 
of Africa.” Instantly every man sprang to his feet—their tribute of respect 
and admiration for this threefold genius who is giving his life in the service 
of people who can make no return to him. He had a purpose to live for. 
Communism, for all its vaunted interest in man, has no answer to make to that 
noble purpose enshrined in Schweitzer. And where did Albert Schweitzer 
gain his inspiration? He himself has told us that it was from the Master 
of men. And tonight we remember his words: “Whosoever of you would be 
chiefest, let him be the servant of all. For even the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
My friends, our representative democratic government has evolved the 
machinery that can make our noblest dreams a reality. It is possible for us 
to establish in this nation a civilization far more just and noble and free than 
any that the world has seen. We need not look far to find a purpose to live 
for. It is directly before our eyes. Here then is a design for living—a faith 
to live by, a self we can live with, and a purpose to live for. 
Benediction by The Rev. Oran Presley, Minister of the Margate Community 
Church, Margate, New Jersey. 


Monday, February 21, 9:30 A.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Organ Prelude by Orland Keyburtz of Audubon High School, Audubon, New 
Jersey 

Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Topeka, Kansas; and Second Vice-President of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Platform Guests: Presidents of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associations 
and Past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

Invocation by Rabbi Harry Jolt, Beth Judah, Ventnor, New Jersey. 

Music by the Princeton High School Choir, Princeton, New Jersey, under the 
direction of Thomas Hilbish, Director of Music; Wéilliam H. Rhodes, 
Principal. 

Angelus Ad Pastores Gabrieli 

The Testament of Freedom, Section II Thompson 


The Creation 
Narration by Steve Young 


Selection from ‘The Desert Song” Romberg 
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Addresses: 
THE “U” IN RECRUITMENT 


WAURINE WALKER 


oo time is September, 1957. The place is Hopeful High School in 
Your Town, U. S. A. A large neon sign over the school entrance flashes, 
“Teachers Wanted.” There are six hundred students enrolled and assigned 
to ten teachers. Each teacher has an average pupil load of sixty students. The 
school has seven vacant classrooms in which a reduced pupil load could be 
assigned, but there are no teachers available to direct the activities of the pupils 
in these additional rooms. 

Now perhaps this is an exaggerated picture of the situation; but the “teacher 
wanted” sign is going to swing idly in the breeze of every town and city if 
we continue our present let-George-do-it complacent attitude. Talking about 
the problem of the teacher shortage will not bring about a solution. There 
is an immediate need for an aggressive teacher recruitment crusade for our 
American public school system. This task presents a significant challenge to 
all high-school administrators. 

Yes, there is a You in recruitment. You are the person who can turn our 
passive and indifferent attitude toward recruitment to one of positive activity. 
No one should be more concerned about an adequate supply of high-school 
teachers than you. 

Let's take a quick look at what is ahead of us. At the present time our 
high-school enrollment is around 7,000,000. But since 1940 the birth rate 
in this nation has been steadily increasing. The first, second, and third grades 
are the only ones that have felt the impact of an increased enrollment of one 
million children over 1940 figures. Today a child is born every seven seconds 
in the United States. That is around 458 children every hour, or 11,000 a day. 
In 1954, there were 4,130,000 children born. So far, this is the all-time high. 
You had better begin now to prepare for an avalanche of high-school students. 
According to present estimates, enrollments in high school will increase at the 
rate of three per cent annually through 1965 at least. The increase will be 
from 7,000,000 in 1954 to 9,500,000 in 1960 to 12,000,000 in 1965. 

Now, if that doesn’t make you realize that there is a You in recruitment, 
let's look at the teacher supply situation. At the very time high-school enroll- 
ments are beginning to increase, the number of college students preparing 
for secondary education is decreasing. In 1950, colleges and universities 
graduated 86,890 persons prepared to teach in high school. In 1954, the 
number prepared was 50,624—a decrease of 41.7 per cent. 

Last year it was estimated that we needed 48,000 high-school teachers to 
replace those who left the profession for one reason or another. It was also 
estimated that we needed around 2,000 teachers to serve expanding enroll- 
ments, due mainly to the increased holding power of our high schools. But 





Waurine Walker is Director of Teacher Relations and Certification, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, Texas; and President of the National Education Association. 
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we also know from a follow-up study of the 50,000 persons graduated from 
the colleges last year prepared in secondary education that only 27,000 of them 
actually took teaching positions. In the past we have been complacent about 
an over supply of high-school teachers. Now, we are faced with the fact 
that in 1956 or 1957 we will not have enough qualified teachers to meet the 
demand of our secondary schools. 

A closer look at the particular fields in which shortages are already occurring 
is even more revealing. The schools are steadily losing the men in their man- 
power. Fields handled exclusively, or chiefly, by men, such as agriculture, 
industrial arts, men’s physical education, and science are losing faster than 
the fields in which women predominate. Let's compare the college graduates 
prepared in these various fields in 1950 to 1954. 

Science shows a decrease of 56.3 per cent since 1950. In fact, last year only 
608 persons were graduated to teach chemistry and only 259 for the field of 
physics. Int men’s physical education the supply of teachers has decreased 
53 per cent since 1950. The social science field has decreased 52.8 per cent. 
Mathematics has decreased 50.6 per cent; agriculture, 50.3 per cent; industrial 
arts, 46.3 per cent; and business education, 36.8 per cent. 


Naturally, you know the reasons for this change. First of all, of the men 
graduated from college and prepared to teach, one in five goes into military 
service at once. Unfortunately, when these veterans return to civilian life 
after two years of service, many of them do not go into teaching. A second 
factor is the competition of business and of manpower requirements of industry 
in the national defense program. A third factor is the competition among the 
various levels of education itself. But, perhaps the most unfortunate factor of all 
is that, even in the face of this tidal wave of school children, the teaching pro- 
fession has not yet come up with a unified, positive approach to the recruitment 
problem. 

Is there any effective solution to the teacher-supply-demand problem? 
Unless you take an active part in the teacher recruitment program, the condi- 
tions in our schools will grow steadily worse. 

Let's look at some of the features of a positive recruitment program. First 
of all, let's work to retain every possible qualified teacher. Each year we lose 
from seven to eight per cent of the total number of our teaching force. We 
lose from 75,000 to 100,000 qualified teachers each year. If we could retain 
these qualified teachers, we could go a long way toward meeting our present 
demands. Perhaps we ought to make some studies to find out why people 
who have spent four to five years preparing to teach quit our profession. We 
need to identify the particular factors involved, and then, as a profession, we 
should attack these factors in order to overcome conditions which are causing 
qualified people to leave. Furthermore, we need to do some studies among 
our high-school students to find out why they are, or are not, interested in a 
career as a teacher. This information is needed if we are to work successfully 
with civic groups in getting their interest in building a community attitude 
conducive to getting and keeping competent teachers. 
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The old saying about a bird in the hand being worth a certain number in 
the bush was never more applicable than in the efforts to keep our qualified 
teachers. If any type of recruitment is to be realistic, it should start with a 
deliberately designed plan to retain in service those good teachers now in the 
classroom. Certainly each one of them represents a good teacher as realistically 
as any potential good candidate who may be obtained from any other source. 
The charge to all of us, therefore, is to take stock of the over-all conditions 
which are conducive to the continuance in service by good teachers. 

Furthermore, high-school principals can ill afford to allow failure of a new 
teacher. Because teachers are human beings, the principal cannot predict with 
certainty the problems that will arise. All of this implies that, again, care 
must be exercised to be sure that every condition for success is provided. 
The new teacher does not need to be spoiled. He needs help to keep his chin 
up until he gets his feet on the ground. He needs a certain amount of atten- 
tion so that he feels someone cares that he is alive, and has an interest in 
what he is doing. He needs to have a chance to try his abilities before he is 
told he hasn’t any. He needs a chance to adjust to the ways of the school 
before he is told to forget everything the college has told him. Finally, he 
should not be assigned to the least desirable jobs and duties in the schools— 
the ones the older teachers don’t want. A Save Our Present Teachers Campaign 
is one part of a recruitment program. 

Closely allied with retaining our present qualified teachers is the problem of 
getting the young people who prepare to teach to take teaching positions. 
Here, again, you as the secondary-school principal play a major role. 

There is a definite trend on the part of teacher training institutions to send 
their senior candidates into the field for their professional laboratory experi- 
ences, including student teaching. Some schools are arranging for the candi- 
date to spend from one month to a semester in the community on a full-time 
basis. Here is one of the greatest opportunities the principal has in the 
struggle to upgrade the profession. You are the one who will determine to a 
large part whether the neophyte is to receive guided experiences or haphazard 
filling of time. It is the principal who will set the pattern of thinking in his 
school which will determine whether this is an attempt to transmit some of 
the professional know-how that the experienced teacher has or whether the 
time of the neophyte is to be used as a cheap way of getting some routine 
chores done. There is so much of the professional attitude on the part of the 
young teacher that will be conditioned by the experiences he has with the 
school in which he does his student teaching. 

Every high school ought to have a future teachers club, or some kind of a 
club for prospective teachers. Now one of the greatest mistakes we could 
make in teacher recruitment is to adopt a program based upon a plea of come 
one come all, anybody accepted, scrape the bottom of the barrel attitude. This 
would not only be a disservice to the profession and to children, it would 
actually serve to repel young people. The emphasis in our program should be 
upon the opportunities and the challenges in the teaching profession, based 
upon whether or not young people have what it takes to make good teachers. 
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We should stress the discriminating standards that they should meet. The 
emphasis should be placed upon the fact that teaching is not just for anyone, 
but that it requires a constellation of capacities. A club for prospective teachers 
could do much to stimulate interest in the teaching profession and help 
capable young people discover the aptitudes and qualities which they have 
that would make them good teachers. 

The principal of a high school is in a very strategic position with respect 
to selective teacher recruitment. You know the boys and girls in your school. 
You know a great deal about the types of homes from which they come. 
Furthermore, you have had experience in watching boys and girls grow into 
men and women. You are in the position of a rancher friend of mine who 
was discussing the growing and buying of cattle recently. He said, “Do you 
know that in this game you've got to be able to look at an animal and see, 
not what is there, but what it will grow into six, eight, or twelve months 
from now.” Well, there may be those who will object to comparing the re- 
cruitment of teachers with the growing of cattle. However, it seemed that the 
rancher has expressed an idea for us. The boy or girl we have before us 
must be “grown’’ into a teacher, if our purposes are to be fulfilled. 

Must the principal take all the responsibility for encouraging some of his 
pupils to become teachers? Certainly not. You will need the help of all the 
teachers you have in the school. You will want them to be the examples that 
the young people will use in their thinking. In our effort to recruit young people 
for teaching, we must find some way to change the negative thinking of many 
teachers to that of positive thinking. I believe that too many teachers are too 
critical of their profession. Many high-school boys and girls have been dis- 
couraged from entering the profession because of the critical or discouraging 
remarks, often made innocently, by those in the profession. Teachers should 
and could be good salesmen. The principal will also want to use the members 
of his faculty to call attention to boys or girls with whom your contacts may 
have been limited. In the larger schools some kind of recruitment committee 
may need to be formed to carry on the work. 

Many of our high schools are now developing credit courses in cadet 
teaching. In some schools the course is called introduction to teaching, or 
history of the public schools. The credit courses usually divide a semester's 
work about half and half between actual textbook work and experience as 
teacher helpers or assistants. Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Muncie, Indiana; Santa 
Barbara, California, are a few of the high schools which have offered credit 
courses in cadet teaching. 

The very heart of really effective selective teacher recruitment programs 
must be centered in efforts by communities. If every local school district in 
the United States would adopt and act upon this slogan, “We will recruit 
among our high-school graduates each year twice as many high-school seniors 
to enter teacher education as the number of new teachers we will employ next 
fall,” then the teacher shortage would disappear rather quickly. Of course 
this would not be possible in every school district; but, with this goal in mind 
and with each school unit working toward this goal, we could quickly bring 
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about a reasonable balance in the supply and demand of qualified teachers. 
Moreover, the crux of this matter lies at the local level, because a young 
person's choice of occupation is somewhat inevitably intertwined with the 
climate of community opinion about an occupation. The principal will want 
to enlist the assistance of parents and interested persons in the community to 
help see to it that the education of children is among the more desirable occu- 
pations of the community. 

The services of all PTA, business and civic groups, and all women’s associa- 
tions should be enlisted in a co-ordinated program. Here emphasis needs to 
be placed upon the critical nature of the teacher shortage and the danger of 
lowering our educational standards if a proper solution is not found. These 
lay organizations can also assist in providing scholarships in teacher education. 
The greatest reservoir of future teachers is not to be found in the twenty-eight 
per cent of the high-school students who go to college, but in the seventy-two 
per cent who have to remain at home because they are unable to go to college 
for financial reasons. As a principal, you can have a definite effect in encour- 
aging capable boys and girls to attend college. You can help them find ways 
and means by which they might secure a college education. 

There can be no effective recruitment program at any level unless every 
teacher on your faculty joins in the program and willingly stands up to be 
counted in the great crusade that is before us. Every individual teacher in 
America must be willing to recommend his profession to his own students. 
Otherwise, the work of lay groups and local citizens groups will be to no 
avail. The failure of many schools to assume leadership and initiative in this 
crisis is the most serious problem that faces us in our attempts to recruit 
capable young people for the profession. We must do all in our power to 
overcome the complacency and indifference on the part of school people, as 
well as citizens, if we are to solve the teacher shortage. Many individuals are 
sitting in the balcony enjoying the show when they should be down on the 
stage helping with the performance. 

Every high-school principal should promote a conscious effort and aware- 
ness on the part of teachers to answer the question, “Is there a future teacher 
in my classroom?” If the answer is yes, a plan for inspiring the future teacher 
to enter a professional training program is needed. 

Education is our greatest resource and our greatest defense against the com- 
mon enemy of the free world. If it is worth saving and worth strengthening, 
it is worth fighting for. We cannot allow our system of public education to 
deteriorate because of a lack of determination or indifference on the part of 
any individual or group of individuals. 

Perhaps you have seen the recent issue of the National Manpower Council's 
report called, A Policy for Skilled Manpower. In the report, the Council gives 
five major long-range objectives which must be pursued if we are to strengthen 
the nation’s resources of skilled workers and technicians: “We must strengthen 
the contributions made by secondary education to the acquisition of skill. We_ 
must develop a more effective program for vocational guidance. We must 
provide more equal opportunities for all individuals to acquire skill. We 
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must improve the facilities and methods used to train skilled and technical man- 
power: and fifth, we must increase knowledge about our manpower. resources.” 
The Council also makes this observation: “The key to good education is good 
teaching. When able men and women are discouraged from entering upon a 
teaching career, or leave after a few years because of poor salaries and low 
prestige, it becomes extremely difficult for the nation to realize its educational 
goals. The need to recruit and maintain an adequate number of competent 
high-school teachers is of vital concern. 

With the critical shortage of teachers and the need for more and better 
education for today's children, we cannot afford to take shortcuts in education 
or to adopt the methods of business in mass producing our product. In other 
words, we do not want pushbutton education. For the schools trying to 
educate all the children of all the people, there is a greater need today for 
better trained teachers than at anytime in the history of our nation. If we 
fail to individualize our instruction to meet the wide differences prevailing in 
young people, if we do not insist on maintaining high standards of instruction 
as well as high certification standards of teachers, we face the danger of allow- 
ing our schools to deteriorate and the welfare of our youth and of our nation 
to be forgotten. 

The high-school principal holds a position of key professional leadership 
in selective teacher recruitment. You play the major role. If we are to succeed, 
there must be a you in recruitment. 





LIFE’S QUIZ PROGRAM 
WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER 


; you very much, I appreciate that very kind introduction. I am 
frank to say that it makes me feel more or less like that old mother cow who 
was contentedly chewing her cud on a high plateau while her little bull calf 
ran closer and closer to the 2,000-foot cliff. He would run up and look over 
and run back; run up and look over and run back; run up and look over and 
run back, and one time he went a little too close and down and down he went, 
2,000 feet to the rocks below. The old mother cow, still contentedly chewing her 
cud rose leisurely to her feet licking her big red lips with her big red tongue, 
ambled over the cliff, looked down and said, ‘My, a little bull goes a long way.” 


I want it clearly understood that I am not going to make a long speech—you 
look a little tired already. One reason I'm not going to make a long speech 
is that the other day I was talking down in Houston, Texas. I had been going 
only about an hour and a half and I wasn’t near through, when three fellows 
down at a table in front pulled out six shooters—they just scared me to death. 
I started stuttering around and one of them said, “Don’t worry preacher, these 
aren't for you, they are for the guy who invited you.” Another reason I am 
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not going to make a long speech is because I learned early in my ministry to 
have terminal facilities. My first church was at Stroud, Oklahoma, a little town 
of about 2,500 people. I went down there one night expecting a pretty good 
crowd and there was just one man in the audience, sitting about where you 
are my friend. He just sat there and no one else came in. I didn't want to 
waste my one sermon on one man and, finally, 1 went down to him and I said, 
“Look, my friend, I am just a young preacher trying to get started and I'd 
like to know if you think I should preach my sermon or should I just dismiss 
the service right now being as you are the only one here?” He said, ‘Well, 
I hain’t very well educated and I wouldn't know. I am just a cow hand and 
all I know is cows. But, I do know that if I was taking a load of hay down 
to the pasture to feed the cattle and only one cow came up, I'd feed it.” So 
I went ahead and preached. It took me about an hour and a half and I gave 
it everything I had. I kept looking at this guy wanting a little inspiration. 
He just sat there. Finally, I went down to him and I said, “Look, my friend, 
I am just a young preacher trying to get started and I'd like to know if the 
sermon is all right.’’ He said, “Well, I hain’t very well educated and I wouldn't 
know. I'm just a cow hand. All I know is cows. I do know that if I were 
taking a load of hay down to the pasture to feed the cattle and only one cow 
came up, I'd be damned if I'd give it the whole load.” I'm not going to try 
to give you the whole load this morning. You know, I sorta wonder what a 
preacher is doing speaking for a group like this in the first place. I asked 
up here of a couple of your men and found out. There is no place where the 
gospel is more needed than where you guys are. I have known your chairman 
for some time. He came to my church one time and went to sleep right in the 
middle of my sermon and it sure made me red headed. It wasn’t because the 
sermon was dull, he had stayed up too late the night before playing gin rummy. 
I thought, well, I'll fix him and I turned around right in the middle of my 
sermon and I said, George, will you lead in prayer?’ He just yawned and 
someone nudged him and I said, “Will you lead?” He immediately came to 
and said, ‘Lead? Heck, I just dealt.” 

I like the way you people laugh. You know there is a lot of religion in 
laughter and I make no apologies for my silly stories. I think one of the 
greatest crimes, and I am very serious about this, ever perpetrated upon 
humanity in the name of Christianity is the idea that you have to look like 
you are advertising a coffin factory somewhere or use your lower lip for a lap- 
robe in order to be a Christian. The truth of the matter is that Jesus was the 
most radiant person who ever walked the face of the earth. Young people 
liked to be around him. That wouldn't have been true had he been a deadly, 
dull, gloomy sort of a person, so I make no apologizes for my silly stories. 
Which reminds me of one more. 

Did I tell you about the two cats who were watching the tennis game? There 
were two cats watching a tennis game. One said, “What's the score?” The 
other one said, “I don't know.” The first one said, ‘““Well, who's ahead?” 
The other said, “I don’t know.” The first one said, “Well, if you don't know 
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the score or who's ahead what are you watching so intently for?’ The other 
one said, ‘My old man’s in that racket.” 

I didn't come here primarily to tell you silly stories. I came here primarily 
because I wanted to talk to probably as important a group of people as could 
be gotten together about a few of the ideas upon which I happen to think 
the future of mankind depends. I might as well make it clear at the start that 
I probably will say some things here today that will not be popular. But I 
I am not here primarily to be popular. I am here because I believe in some- 
thing and all that I ask is that you give me the benefit of the doubt as far 
as sincerity is concerned. I don’t think it is necessary to say to this intelligent 
group that we are living in the most perilous, dangerous age of mankind's 
history. You know that. We have developed an atomic, a bacteriological, a 
biological, and a hydrogen warfare that can blast us off the face of the earth. 
That has never been true before in history. We have learned how we can all 
die together, but we have not yet learned how we can all live together. May 
this not be the sequel that we are all cremated equal and, for the first time, 
that's possible. 

I was speaking in Chicago some time ago at a college administrator's meet- 
ing. On one side sat Dr. Albert Einstein and on the other side sat Dr. 
Hutchins, former chancellor of the University of Chicago. I finished my speech 
on spiritual foundations and Dr. Einstein said, and I had never met him 
before, “Young man, either that philosophy wins or there will be no world 
twenty years from now.” He ought to know. Someone asked Albert Einstein 
what kind of weapons they will use in World War III. He said, “I don't 
know but I can tell you what kind of weapons they will use in World War IV.” 
The man said, “What?’’ And Albert Einstein replied, “stone clubs.” 

And it's that bad, people, make no mistake about it. If I had nothing to 
believe but what I read on the front page of my morning paper, I would wish 
that I didn’t have three chlidren to grow up in a world like this. My 16-year- 
old boy answered when I said to him last summer, “Well, Ralph, have you 
decided what you are going to be, what you're going to do?’ He answered, 
“Well, you guys have taken care of that haven't you?” I said, “What do you 
mean?’ He said, “Well, doesn’t it look like cannon fodder all over again?” 
and I didn’t have an answer for him. 

Some of you say, “Why, did you come all the way here to tell us a dis- 
couraging story like that?” And the answer is, ‘No, people, I do not come 
with a discouraging story. There is only one reason and, if you have missed 
everything else I have said get this, I am not discouraged because there is one 
thing that is more powerful than anything that has been discovered, is being 
discovered, or will be discovered in the laboratory of modern science and what 
is that? It's that something within the hearts and minds of an individual or 
a group which, when tied to an eternal truth, results in all of humanity being 
lifted to a new level. It may be a 15-year-old boy down on the New Orleans 
docks seeing slavery for the first time. He turns to his dad and said, 
“When I hit that thing, I'll hit it hard.” Fifty years later he sits in the White 
House signing the Emancipation Proclamation and all of humanity is lifted 
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to a new level. It may be a scientist, 43 years of age, one whole side paralyzed. 
He hobbles out in the little French town where he lives and the Teutons are 
attacking the city. The neighbors pick up rocks and throw at him and say, 
“Get out of town, you are just a useless mouth to feed.’" He comes back in the 
modest kitchen of his home with the blood and the tears intermingling on 
his cheeks and says to his wife, “They want me to leave town, but I'm going 
to stay because I have something to give France that no man with a sword 
can give.’ Twenty-five years ago when the French people chose the greatest 
Frenchman who ever lived, they didn’t choose Napoleon, they chose a guy 
by the name of—can you tell me? Yes, Louis Pasteur. And today’s modern 
medicine rests more upon his titanic work than that of any other man in 
medical history and why? Because he allowed himself to be captured in the 
clutch of a great conviction to which the future belonged. He gave himself 
to it, feeling that it was bigger than he was and, as a result, all who came 
within the realm of influence were lifted to a new level . 

That is the most powerful thing in the world. I don’t care whether you 
think this is a good speech or not, but I care tremendously whether or not 
when you leave here you realize that in the world’s most dangerous generation 
each of you is either part of the answer or part of the problem. One or the 
other. And you say, “Well, I know Louis Pasteur, I know Abraham Lincoln, 
but what can little me do?” Will you excuse a personal reference ? 

My mother is the greatest Christian I ever knew. I wish I were one tenth 
of the person she is. When she was 13 years of age, her mother died and 
left six children younger than she. She had to quit school and raise those 
six children, which she did. When the last child was out on his own, she 
went to an orphans’ home in St. Louis where the Board of Director had 
already met saying the home had to be closed as they didn't have the money 
to keep it open. My mother said, “You don't have to pay me anything, but 
we've got to keep this home open.” The first time my dad ever saw my mom 
was in a crowded lodge room in St. Louis, Missouri. Mother was talking about 
those kiddies. Dad told me this; mother didn't—she is too modest. Dad said 
he stood at the back and, as mother talked about those little kiddies, he said 
men were rolling five- and ten-dollar gold pieces down the aisle. That orphan’s 
home is open today in St. Louis and has been ever since that time with over 
200 children in it. My mother wasn’t very well educated, but she became 
part of the answer instead of part of the problem because she allowed herself 
to be captured and captivated by an idea to which the future belonged. 

That's the most powerful thing in the world. Some of you say, ‘Well, 
become more specific, ‘What can I do?’ ’’ I think that I will just ask you four 
question and sit down. If you can answer these four questions in the affirma- 
tive, you will leave here a richer person than when you came. Not because 
I asked them, but because they are fundamental with this business of great 
living. 

My first question is this: Do you have a wholesome attitude toward life?’- 
If you don't, nothing else makes any difference. If there are any English 
teachers in the audience I am perfectly aware that I used two negatives in one 
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sentence. Do you have a wholesome attitude toward life? I know that things 
are black on the outside in a lot of different directions, but you are going to 
be part of the problem instead of part of the answer unless you begin attacking 
that problem from a positive, wholesome standpoint. 

The same thing can happen to two people. One will lie down in front of 
life and the other will keep a back door open to life and you have two different 
results. I sat at the bedside of a dying man not long ago. He said, ‘Don't 
feei sorry for me now, I died 20 years ago,” and I knew what he meant. 
Twenty years before he had lost the bite out of him. Twenty years before he 
had lost his attack toward life. It seems that there are some people who were 
just born in the objective case. They don’t like anything. You know, I 
probably shouldn't tell you about this, but I swear it's a true story. I was flying 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. The plane was crowded. I was sitting next 
to the window and the only seat open was next to me. I was hoping that 
no one would get on because I like to take out that little arm rest between the 
seats—I'm sorta big you know. Right at the last moment a lady got on and, 
I'm not exaggerating a bit, she had a face like this. . . . She came and looked 
at this seat and, I guess didn’t like my looks, evidently, and went on trying 
to find some place else, but at last she had to come back and, in a very conde- 
scending, disgruntled way, she started to take her seat. I reached over to help 
her with her seat belt and here came the longest, boniest finger I have ever seen 
in my life. She said, “I'm perfectly capable of taking care of that myself, 
young man.” I was trying to help her, you know. The seat backs are high and 
what the people behind thought I was trying to do, I'll never know. We got 
up in the air and the “No Smoking” sign went off, so I took out my case and 
started to light up and here came that finger again, ‘Put that filthy thing away, 
young man.” I thought well, if I can't smoke, I'll sleep. She had already let 
her chair back so I let my chair back. I just couldn't resist it and I'm ashamed 
of it. I shouldn't have done it, but turned back to her and I said very gra- 
ciously, “Pardon me, this is the first time we have slept together, isn’t it?” 
I thought she would die! And so help me, this is the truth, she put up her 
chair and she never closed her eyes all the way to San Francisco. 

Well, do you have a wholesome, positive attitude toward life? There are 
some people who just don’t like anything. You know? Do you have a whole- 
some attitude toward life? I don't know if you knew this but it was January 
of 1952 that I was elected National Republican Chaplain by the National 
Republican Committee. I couldn't do that work and my work at the church, 
too, so I went speaking all over the country. Took a ten months’ leave of 
absence and never took one penny for any speech I made, by the way. I just 
felt I wanted to do something about it. I told every Republican audience I'd 
be glad to do the same thing for the Democrats or Republicans, we are all 
Americans first. Anyway, one night I was speaking in Kellog, Idaho. The next 
day at noon I had to speak in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton Hotel to the Na- 
tional Food Convention. Well, that’s a long way and I was up on the plane or 
else sitting at an airport all night long. I got into Chicago the next morning at 
11:30, a polcie escort was waiting. They rushed me down to the Conrad Hilton, 
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I grabbed a bath, changed clothes, and rushed on downstairs to speak. I got 
through that one all right, but afterwards I was a dead chicken, I had had it. 
But I had to run again because another police escort was waiting to pick me 
up to rush me out to the airport where I was supposed to catch a 3 o'clock plane 
for Des Moines, Iowa, to speak to about 4,500 people at a Lincoln Day dinner 
that night. Well, when I got on that plane I had had it. Big or no big, I 
was going to sleep. I got myself a pillow and just started off into the lap 
of Father Morpheus when a tap came on my shoulder. It was the airline 
hostess and she said, “I’m sorry to bother you, but aren't you Rev. Bill 
Alexander who conducted a spiritual emphasis week for us at Iowa State three 
years ago?” I said, “Yes.” She said, “Well, I hate to bother you but there is 
a boy back here from Korea. He has no hands, his arms are both off above the 
elbow, but I know he likes to smoke. Would you help him?” I said, “Why 
sure.” I walked back and now mind you, I was out of talk, out of inspiration, 
out of energy, I was out of everything. I wouldn't have traded the next hour 
and a half though for any night's sleep I ever had in my life. What a guy! 
In between drags of a cigarette which I had to hold up to his lips, that 
guy gave me the biggest lift I've had in many a moon. I wish I could tell you 
about it. I don’t have the time but, when we landed at Des Moines, I was 
helping him with his jacket, pulling the sleeves up above the stubs. I said, 
“You know, boy, I didn’t think I could make this speech tonight. I have been 
up all night, but I'm raring to go and you did it for me. You know the most 
important thing in the world isn’t what happens to us, it is what we let 
what happens to us do to us.” Then, if I live to be a hundred, I heard the 
greatest sermon on victorious living I'll ever hear. The guy looked up at me 
with a big grin and said, ‘Listen, Bill, I know the man upstairs and I'm not 
worried or afraid.’’ I don’t know what that does to you, but I know what it 
did to me. I don’t where Lloyd is today but, wherever he is, I guarantee he's 
part of the answer instead of part of the problem because first of all he’s in 
a tough situation, he’s keeping a wholesome, positive attitude toward life. Do 
you know the greatest harm and the greatest enemy that Christianity has or 
religion has? It’s not the aethiest. The greatest enemy that the church has 
today is the person who never misses church on Sunday but goes around with 
a negative attitude all the time—over-conscientious, self-righteous. Honest, 
if I had my choice of spending the rest of my life with a so-called Christian 
who never misses church on Sunday but who has a negative attitude toward 
life or a good kindly sinner, I'd take the good kindly sinner, wouldn't you? 
I would. Do you have a wholesome, positive attitude toward life. 

My second question is this, "Do you have a self fit to live with?” Now I'm 
not going to talk about goody-goody religion. I don’t even believe in goody- 
goody religion. I'm talking about this something that allows you to go to 
sleep at night and look within and say, ‘It's alright there." To look at your 
fellowman and your treatment of them and say, “It's alright there.” And 
to look at your Creator and say, “It's alright there.'’ Do you have a self fit to 
live with—fit for yourself to know. So many people today trying to escape 
from life through drinks, drugs, and detective stories—one thing and another— 
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maybe in a few years their chief claim to fame is the fact they can drink a pint 
of bourbon straight without a chaser. Well, I mean, I have seen a gorilla who 
could do exactly the same thing! I don’t say be good—I just say, don't be silly. 

Now I'm no nut on the liquor question—in fact, as some of my friends 
here from Oklahoma know, I came out against the so-called prohibition in 
Oklahoma because it’s a hypocritical farce. I told the Legislature there was 
something wrong with the law whereby every time a preacher preached a 
prohibition sermon every dirty bootlegger in the state would say, “Amen 
Brother, Amen—pour it on.” I told them there was something wrong with 
the law whereby my 10-year-old boy at that time could call any one of a 
hundred and seventy-five advertised telephone numbers and get liquor delivered 
in any quantity, anywhere, anyplace, just as long as he had the dough. I 
am not worried about you old ‘‘fuddy-duddies’—if you want it you will get it. 
I'm worried about these kids of ours and what does a bootlegger care about 
breaking the law—because I told them I guessed we would go ahead and vote 
dry as long as we could stagger to the polls. 

I saw a guy in Detroit the other day. He had a pretty good idea—he said 
if you cannot absolutely refrain from drinking, start a saloon in jour own 
home. Be the only customer and you will not have to buy a licensc. Give 
your wife $12 to buy a gallon of whiskey. There are 128 snorts to a gallon. 
Buy all your drinks from your wife at 40 cents a snort and in four days when 
the gallon is gone, your wife will have $39.20 to put in the bank and she will 
have $12 to start business again. Now, if you live ten years and continue to 
buy all your booze from your wife and then die with the snakes in your boots, 
your widow will have $35,075.40 on deposit, enough to bury you respectably, 
bring up your children, buy a house and lot, marry a decent man, and forget 
that she ever knew you. 

You are the only one who can answer the question, “Do you have a self fit 
to live with?” I talked to a woman on a ship one time. She told me that she 
was taking this world cruise to get away from herself. It'll take more than this, 
won't it? A lady came into my study the other day. She was going on and on. 
Had a tongue that was loose at both ends. I don’t remember all that she said, 
but I remember at the last she said, ‘You know, Brother Alexander, you know 
that I haven't missed a picture show in over 400 days. I sometimes go to four 
shows in one day. I just lose myself in the picture.” I thought she had a 
good idea there. I don’t mean to be unkindly, but gee, I feel sorry for that 
lady because, from the minute that she wakes up in the morning until she goes 
to bed at night, she just has one thought, one idea, and that is to escape 
from herself because she does not have a self fit to live with. Do you know 
how many sleeping pills were used in America last night? Thirteen million. 
Why? Mostly because people didn’t have selves fit to live with. You know, 
“Do you have a self fit to live with? fit for yourself to know?” 

My third question is this. "Do you have a world fit to live in?” 1 hear 
a chorus of “nos.” Let's be honest. “Do you even have a world fit to live 
in religiously ?’’ We are right here in America, we have 266 different denomin- 
ations of Christians and what are we arguing over? It wouldn't be so bad if 
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we were divided over the great issues such as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the infinite worth of human personalities. But we are 
not divided over these. We are divided over little theological questions of which 
Jesus never even heard. So help me, He would not know what you were 
talking about if you were to discuss forms of baptism, which one of the 88 
different theories of atonement is correct—by the way, it has been so dry up 
in Oklahoma until last week as far as baptism is concerned, the Baptists have 
gone to sprinkling, the Methodists have just been using a damp cloth, and the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians have been handing out rain checks. Some 
of you won't like this but I've got to say it. I have no sympathy, I have no 
respect for the kind of preacher who stands behind the pulpit in a torn and 
bleeding world as this and says with self-righteous quivering chin, “If you 
don’t believe like I do, you're going to Hell.” Well, that never had the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in it in the first place. Unity means to me that I'm going 
to put my right arm around my Catholic Father friends and my left arm 
around my Jewish Rabbi friends and I'm going to say, ‘You love my God 
and I love you." Some of you say, “You're losing your convictions.” No, I'm 
not, I go deeper than my convictions. I am just trying to be as broad in my 
sympathy as was my Master whose last prayer was “They all may be one, 
Father, even as Thou art in Me.” 

By the way, I don’t want to be mis-quoted. I love the Church. I don't care 
what name is on the outside of the church, but how we need guys like you. 
You are the brightest minds in the country. As far as America is concerned, 
you are in the upper two per cent. You know that as far as intelligence is 
concerned and ability, you are tops, you know that. I could build a great 
church in the middle of the Sahara Desert with the people who are within the 
sound of my voice. It's a lot easier to stand across the street and point a 
finger and to say that the church isn’t getting the job done than it is to get 
in there and pitch and help make it what it should be. Gee! We need guys 
like you at your best. We've made mistakes, sure! I think for one thing, that 
for too long we have said to our young people for instance, ‘Don't do this 
and don’t do that and don’t do the other thing,’ without giving them a 
blessed positive thing to do and then we have the nerve to wonder why the 
honkytonks are doing such a thriving business up and down the land. Next 
to my church in Oklahoma City we have a youth center with the best bowling 
alleys in town, pool tables, ping-pong tables; upstairs is a beautiful lounge 
where the young people dance. And listen to me. I have never seen one 
unwholesome thing take place in that youth center. I am so sick and tired of 
people saying, “Our young people are going to Hell!"" Well, if they are, we 
posted the way pretty well for them. The truth of the matter is and I have 
spoken to more young people—high school and college and military—than 
anyone else in this country in the last fifteen years, and I tell you these kids 
of ours are basically clean, basically moral, and basically honest. You parents, 
if you could do only one thing for these kids—believe in them and, when they 
let you down a little, go on believing in them and let them know you believe 
in them. It's the greatest lifting power in the world. 
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Tne dirtiest, filthiest piece of literature I ever read in my life—and I think 
I've been around a little—was written by a Baptist minister in Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. It was against dancing. He called it the “Doorway to Hell.” I'm 
telling you the average young person isn’t even capable of getting their mind 
as low as that guy's was. Honest—he shouldn't dance. That man should not 
dance. I don’t care whether you dance or not, that's neither here nor there, but 
I do say that I have seen thousands of young people driven away from the 
greatest institution God ever gave to man—namely the Church—because of 
negative teachings that would not stand up to the white light of reason. Well, 
I didn’t mean to say all of that but I do say, believe in these kids of ours, will 
you? They are worth it and they will go down the line for you. You say, 
“You're making a mountain out of a mole hill.” I am not. These young people 
deserve our highest faith, and if you don't have it for them, we are not 
going to have a world fit to live in. 

What's the greatest lifting power in the world? Believe in a person. There 
aren't many people who, at some time in their life did not have someone—it 
might have been a blacksmith or a Sunday-School teacher, or a mom or a dad— 
but someone who put their arm around you when you were at the crossroads 
and said, ‘Bill, my boy, I believe in you.” It made all the difference in the 
world. 

This great organization known as Alcoholics Anonymous, what is its great 
secret? I believe in you, they say. That's the secret. They do a terrific job 
because they prove that they believe in that other person who is suffering from 
a disease that once they suffered from. 

Do you have a world fit to live in? Not unless your attitude is right. We 
call him St. Peter today, but believe you me, brother, he wasn’t much of a 
saint when he was so stupid that he couldn't even catch on to what Jesus was 
talking about when Jesus had to say to him, “Get thee behind Me, Satan."” He 
wasn’t much of a saint when he wilted before a serving maid in Pilate’s court 
and denied his Lord three times. But he deserves to be called St. Peter today. 
Why? Because one day the Master of Men looked him in the eye and said, 
“Peter, thou art a rock.’ ‘I believe in you.’ Those qualities are there. Maybe 
the right prince has never come to wake his sleeping beauty. Perhaps the 
thieves have never been warned and so have never grown, but ‘Peter, thou 
art a rock.” I don't think he ever forgot it. 

You don’t walk up to an alligator and slap an alligator on the back and 
say, ‘Be a man, old chap,” because you know it can’t be anything else but an 
alligator. But how many of you have walked up to some fellow, a drunken 
bum in the gutter, a kid that was starting to play crooked, and patted him on 
the back and said, “Be a man, old chap?” How many of you have ever 
done that? Why should we do that? Because no matter how far down they 
have gone, there was that something within that could be a man. Call it a 
divine spark, but I believe in that divine spark over and above everything 
else—above every problem that faces us, including the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb—I believe in it. 

Do you have a world fit to live in politically? 
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I want you to be sure that everything I say now is from a non-partisan 
standpoint. Honest it is, because you see, I started running for the United 
States Senate on the Democratic ticket in Oklahoma—by the way, that's what 
you should do in Oklahoma! I had a lot of fun. I sort of put on a one-man 
crusade, you know. I got more votes to win any off-year election in the 
history of Oklahoma except that one. Why should I stick my neck out in 
the roughest game in the world? Brother, it's plenty rough there, too. They 
put out a half million pamphlets calling me a church denier and a Bible 
destroyer. Why did I do it? First of all because, willy-nilly, whether you 
like it or not, the decisions that decide the destiny of our world are made in 
the realm of politics. If you want world peace, the decision will be made in 
the realm of politics. 

Do you have a world fit to live in politically? I'm afraid not but we can 
have, but will never have, we'll never have a country fit to live in politically 
as long as people like you are willing to sit off at a safe distance and say, 
“Oh, politics is dirty, I wouldn't touch it.” You bet your boots it’s dirty, 
brother, but it isn't going to get any better until people, like you, who do have 
a sense of integrity, are willing to get down on their hands and knees with 
a scrub brush and a scrub pail and help to clean up the filthy mess in both 
political parties. It won't get any better until you care enough to do that. 

I'll tell you another thing, we'll never have a country fit to live in politically 
as long as we go along with the theory that you can rob a man of that which 
makes a man a man and then have a man left. Some of you won't agree with 
this, but I'm going to say it. In my opinion, and I think I am a liberal, I 
am for social reform. But in my opinion the greatest harm that has been done 
to America, economically and morally speaking, in the last 30 or 40 years— 
and you can't blame it on just one political party—is the fact that we have 
deliberately brought up a segment of people in this country of ours to believe 
that, if they won't work, the government will take care of them. It's a damn- 
able philosophy and I don’t care whether you like it or not. If we ever lose 
the spirit that brouglit our forefathers across our territory in covered wagons 
until they came to a stream that they couldn't cross and they would cut down a 
tree and build a raft and take the wagon apart, put it on the raft, take it 
across, and put it together again and then go off into an uncharted wilderness 
—if we lose that spirit, then we lose that which has made this the greatest 
country in the world. 

And I'll tell you another thing. We'll never have a country fit to live in 
politically unless we are willing to go back and look at the basic principles 
upon which this country was founded. I am talking about free enterprise. I 
know there have been abuses and excesses and I am for the eradication of those 
abuses and excesses, but, for heaven's sake, let's not throw the baby out with 
the bath. 

My two boys, 15 and 16, are always teaching my little five-year-old girl 
something new and when I get home she proudly stands up and recites it 
to me. The other day she said, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which it stands, one naked individual, 
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with liberty and justice for all.” And I laughed, too. That night I couldn't 
sleep and I got to thinking—by George—she had something there. Listen to 
me, what other country is it true where one naked individual, maybe not 
the educated like he would like to be, need not be a waiter or a valet because 
his father or grandfather was a waiter or valet? In what other country is it 
true where one naked individual—maybe not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, but under this free enterprise system—is able to grow as tall as God 
meant him to be when he thought of him first. That's a precious thing, ladies 
and gentlemen. Don't sell it down the river. 

I don't want you to think that I am bitter about my Senate race. I'm not at 
all. I had a lot of fun. I made 1,200 speeches in twelve months. One guy 
came up to me and said, “I wouldn't vote for you if you were St. Peter.” I 
said to him, “Brother, if I were St. Peter I wouldn't need your vote because 
you wouldn't be in my district." You say again that politics are always dirty. 
I'm not so sure that politics have always been dirty. When some fellows got 
together and, with their lives as forfeit, they wrote a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which says, ‘To this we pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.’ “. . . our sacred honor!’’ For a long time we have been in a 
twilight of honor, politically speaking. I say to you it’s up to people like you 
to keep on getting the votes out. Let the American people know that they 
are the ones who hold the reins. 

Let me say one other word about this. We will never have a world fit to 
live in politically unless we learn what this American Democracy of ours is 
based upon. Let me put it this way. In every form of totalitarianism, whether 
facism, socialism, or nazism, whether there is a dictator at the top or a bureau 
or politburo, it doesn’t matter, in every form of totalitarianism one thing is 
always true; the individiual is subservient, the state or dictator is supreme, 
while in every form of democracy (true democracy) the individual is always 
supreme. He is the most precious thing. 

It reminds me of a story my Dad used to tell about the teacher who was 
teaching a class of little girls. She was trying to tell them about what all 
had been discovered recently that was not here years ago—the telephone, the 
radio, and so on. She asked, “What is here today that wasn’t here forty 
years ago?” A bright little eight-year-old jumped up and hollered, ‘‘Me!” and 
she's right. That is the most important thing that’s here today that wasn't 
here forty years ago. It is these individuals of ours in a true democracy—they 
are always supreme and the state is subservient. They have a government 
yes, but it is government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

I wish I could go ahead. Do you have a world fit to live in internationally ? 
Do you have a world fit to live in economically? I don’t have time, however. 
I must close. You have been a wonderful audience and I appreciate it more 
than I can say, but, before I leave this point, may I point out this fact—that 
you can have a world fit to live in if you have a self fit to live with. No 
matter how black things are without, you can have a world fit to live in. 
Remember John on the Isle of Patmos? It was the last place in the world he 
wanted to be, but even there he heard a voice that said unto him, ‘Behold, 
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John, I have set.before thee an open door which no man can shut.’’ I don’t know 
about you, but I want that in my life. An open door which no circumstances 
and no other person can shut. I call it fellowship with God—I don’t care what 
you call it, but I know it is true. It just happened to me within the last couple 
of years. 

I had the toughest thing happen to me that can happen—when it seemed 
like the bottom has gone out from under everything. I am ashamed to 
say it, but there was a little while when I didn’t care whether school kept or 
not. When that happens, people, it's a great thing to know that there is an 
open door which no man can shut. You can have a world fit to live in if you 
have a self fit to live with. 

I like the story of the preacher who was trying to prepare his sermon one 
Saturday morning. He wasn’t doing so well because his little boy was just 
raising hail columbia by jumping on the piano, yelling, throwing the lamps, 
and one thing and another. At last in desperation, the father reached over 
for a newspaper that had a picture of a world map on it. He tore it up into 
a dozen pieces, put it on a cardboard, and called the little boy and said, 
“Jimmy, if you take this world map upstairs and put it together, I'll give you 
a dollar.”” Little Jimmy said, “Okey-dokey!” He went on upstairs and the 
father thought proudly to himself that he'll never get it together for he didn’t 
know anything about world geography and it wouldn't cost him a dollar but 
it would keep him quiet for a couple of hours. About five minutes later 
the little fellow was down. He had the map all put together. The father said, 
“How did you do that?” and the little boy just said, “I want my buck.” His 
father asked again, “How did you do that, you don’t know anything about 
world geography, how could you get that together?” The little fellow said, 
“Daddy, you forgot to look on the other side of the newspaper, there is a 
picture of a man there and I found out that if I got the man right, the world 
was right.”’ I'll buy that. We are never going to get this old world right until 
we get the man right. 

You say, “Well, you just believe in a personal religion.’ No, I don't. I 
think religion should go into every social question in the world. I believe 
that religion, or call it philosophy if you will—don't use the word religion— 
I think that a philosophy that is adequate for our day must be a philosophy 
that has something to say, that will work when applied in business or race 
problems or international affairs or personal life. I think it must do that 
and I think it will do that. 

Do you want to know the basis of my philosophy—the only one that I think 
can give you a self fit to live with? You know Roger Williams once said that 
there is sometimes a key that will unlock a box of keys. Well, this is the key 
that unlocks the box of keys. I don’t think I've ever given this or ever said 
this to any audience before. The key that opens the box that contains the 
other keys is this; the dignity of the human spirit. That's it. If you believe 
in the infinite worth of human personality—by the way, I got it from a man 
named Jesus Christ—if you believe in the dignity of the human spirit, you will 
have a self fit to live with. 
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It's the greatest idea ever loosed upon all our world and upon society and 
upon civilization. What does it do to you? Well, listen, when you believe 
that the most precious thing in the world is human personality, that takes 
care of your attitude toward yourself, doesn’t it? Because you will not hurt 
the most precious thing that was ever created—human personality—the dignity 
of the human spirit. Do you have a self fit to live with? I don’t think you do, 
unless you have a faith in the dignity of the human soul, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

One last thing and I'm through. I asked you if you had a wholesome atti- 
tude toward life. I asked you if you had a self fit to live with. You're the 
only one who can answer. I asked you if you had a world fit to live in. It all 
depends on one thing and this is my last question: Do you have a philosophy 
fit to live by? 

I decided when I went into the ministry that I'd never stand behind a 
pulpit or a microphone anywhere and say anything about which I couldn't be 
intellectually honest. Do you have a philosophy fit to live by? Where did we 
ever get the idea—within the church, for instance—that we had to be afraid 
of new truths, scientific or otherwise? We follow One who said, ‘Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Static thinking, wishful 
thinking, prejudiced thinking, have been responsible for most of our trouble. 
Do you have a philosophy fit to live by? 

Well, some of you say, it doesn’t make any difference what you believe, does 
it? Listen brother, you tell me what you really believe, not what you give 
lip service to, what you really believe, and I'll tell you what you are. Tell 
me what you really believe and I'll tell you what you will be five years from 
now. I'm not ashamed to say this, I think that Jesus Christ knew more about 
living at its best than anyone who ever walked the face of the earth. I am sick 
and tired of hearing people say, “Oh preacher, the theory of Christianity is 
impractical.” Why, it's the most practical philosophy that ever came down 
the pike. I can tell you the man who can do the best job with his public 
relations during the year to come. It will be the man who will know the most 
happiness in this audience during the next year. It will be the one who most 
nearly approximates, “He that would be greatest among you, let him serve.” 

Do you have a philosophy to live by in any situation? Years ago in Los 
Angeles I heard Theodore Drieser say that man was a peripatetic chemical 
laboratory driven about by a sex impulse.” He said, “We are just spiders in the 
basement of the universe spinning webs that will soon be brushed down and 
entirely forgotten.” Isn't that something to live by? We walked out of there 
and hitched up our trousers and threw back our shoulders and we lived, not 
by what Theodore Dreiser said we were but what another man said we were 
a long time ago and I think He would say it if He were here today, “Now 
ye are sons and daughters of God and it is not yet made manifest what ye 
shall be.” I believe that. I believe that we are potential sons and daughters 
of God. I don’t believe this old world has yet seen what God can do with a 
group of people who will give themselves all together to the great ideas on 
which the future of mankind depends. 
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Do you have a philosophy fit to live by? I'm not trying to be sentimental. 
I just want to remind you of something. Two thousand years ago the best 
man this world ever knew went up a hill with a cross on His back. Why? 
You say, ‘Because He believed in God?” No, that wasn’t the bigger half. 
The bigger half was this: He believed in man. He believed that a couple of 
thousand years later perhaps there would be some people who would answer 
aright that question: Do you have a wholesome attitude toward life, a self 
fit to live with, a world fit to live in because of a philosophy that He gave 
us which is fit to live by? 

This is the greatest thing I want to say to you. If you forget everything else 
I've said to you get this, and it's like most of my best statements, not original. 
It comes from Dr. Hocking of Harvard University, one of the great thinkers 
of our world today. Hocking said this, and he is a scientist and a philosopher: 
“In the case of the possibility of anything, all the negative evidence amounts 
to nothing if there is one positive evidence that that thing is true.” May I 
say it again? In the case of the possibility of anything, all the negative evi- 
dence amounts to nothing if there is one positive evidence that that thing is 
true. It shocked me when I first heard it. I said, “Can that be true?” All the 
negative evidence about juvenile delinquency, or world peace, amounts to 
nothing if we have one positive evidence that those things can be accomplished. 

You know, I thought of Thomas Edison when he was working on the light 
bulb. He tried over 700 methods, all of which failed, and when, in desperation 
and trying to sympathize with him his assistant said, “It's too bad, Mr. Edison, 
we did all this work and no results.” Mr. Edison came back quick as a flash 
with, “What do you mean, no results? We have plenty of results. We know 
of over 700 things that won't work.” 

Those are the people who lift humanity. Those are the people who have 
built America, the people who believe in a positive evidence as over against 
all the negative evidence. You probably don’t have them here but, brother, 
we have them in Oklahoma. We have the wise boys who sit around, chewing 
their tobacco or one thing and another. They have the wisdom of the world 
in them and they say, with a knowing air, “Man's a brute, period.” You don't 
have these. I'll admit that man has plenty of brutal instincts, but listen people, 
I know more than one positive evidence, right here in this room, that says that 
man is more than a brute. 

You don't have them in your part of the country maybe, but we have them. 
We have the boys who say, “We've always had war and we will always have 
war—period.”” I don’t care whether you like it or not, within the next ten 
years we had better decide on a philosophy that says we can have a world where 
war will be no more, and there’s more than one positive evidence that says 
we can. 

I was a correspondent in World War II. We were going up to Bologna 
in the northern part of Italy and the going was pretty rough. The German 
88's hadn't gotten their range yet, but they were flying overhead and they put 
the fear of the Lord in us. I looked over to the right and there was a group 
of men standing in a creek with about this much water in it. I thought, “What 
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goes on here?’’ and went over to find out. There was a Baptist Chaplain taking 
the confession of about 20 Gls as they took a philosophy fit to live by. One 
of the most thrilling things I have ever seen in my life. I went up to the 
Chaplain afterwards and I said, “I'm Bill Alexander from Oklahoma City 
and I want you to know that is one of the greatest things I have ever seen.” 
I never shall forget his answer and he was serious too. He said, “You know, 
if my church knew that I was practicing this Methodist, Presbyterian baptism, 
they wouldn't want me to come home.” I thought it was sort of cute. 

By the way, I never had so much fun as I did the other night. I spoke to 
5,000 Baptist ministers. I told them that the Baptist didn’t keep people from 
sinning, they just kept them from enjoying it. They laughed louder than 
that... . Then I told them my favorite story about George Truett. Some 
of you people here must have known him as one of the greatest ministers 
we have produced in America. Any of you know him? He was pastor of the 
largest Baptist church in the World in Dallas, Texas, until his death some ten 
years ago. He was a great man and a good friend of my Dad's. ke got on 
a train one day. Sam Jones, the great Methodist Evangelist, was also on the 
train. George thought he would kid Sam a bit—he should have known better 
because Sam was awful fast on his feet. But he said to him, “Sam, I guess 
you know there are two things in Texas, you can't stop. That's Johnson grass 
and the Baptists.’ Old Sam scratched his chin and said, “George, I can't 
tell you how to stop those Baptists but I'll tell you how to stop that Johnson 
Grass. You just pour a little corn liquor on it and those Baptists will eat it 
down to a nub.” Now, I'll go on with my story. 

That Baptist Chaplain there in Italy said to me, “You know who led these 
boys?’’ I replied that I didn’t. He pointed out a good looking, clean-cut young 
American GI and said, “That's the strangest thing—he wasn’t a Christian him- 
self, but he would go from tent to tent and say, ‘Look, guys, this makes sense,’ 
and he brought nineteen other boys with him.” 

I started walking along with the boy, he was from Maine and he was one 
happy GI. Those German 88's were beginning to get our range, so we went 
for a ditch. That's what a foxhole is—just the biggest ditch you can find. We 
were lying there and I don’t mind saying that I was scared to death. I hadn't 
been through much of this stuff before. I was down on my face with my hands 
over my head, really hugging the ground, but this kid had been all the way 
up from Anzio. This was old stuff to him. He was perched back like this on 
his back with his hands back of his head just as cool as a cucumber and every 
once in a while he would say, “If it’s got your name on it, you'll get it.” He 
wasn't very encouraging but he kept talking. He says, “You know, I don't 
know where we are going to stop tonight, but wherever we stop, somehow 
I'm going to get a letter back to my mom and tell her what I did today. She's 
been wanting me to become a Christian for five years and I never would. It's 
funny you would have to come to a place like this before you see that 
Christianity really works seven days a week. I thought it was just for Sundays.” 
He said, “You know, Jesus doesn’t want to be upon some high altar where we 
just pray and sing to Him and lose Him in the smoke of sacrificial incense. He 
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wants to be down here walking the common ways of men and talking to us 
about how to live abundantly.’ He said, “That is what the gospel is, it is not 
primarily a creed or theology. It is primarily a way of life that will work 
anywhere if you give it a chance.” He said, “I don't know where we are going 
to stop tonight but wherever we stop, somehow I'm going to get a letter back 
to my mom and tell her what I did today and it will sure make her happy.” 
Two hours later I held that boy's head in my lap as he died. I had a word 
of prayer with him and he said two things to me. First, he said, “Be sure and 
write and tell mom what I did today." Which I did and got the most wonder- 
ful letter back and then he said this, “Don’t let this happen again.” He meant 
the war. Now look, I know you are professional men and I'm not trying to 
be sentimental, but do you know the real reason I am here today? The real 
reason I'm knocking myself about across the country is because I still wake 
up sometimes at three or four o'clock in the morning and just as though it were 
yesterday, I hear that boy saying, “Don’t let this happen again.” 

I pick up my morning paper and I see that it is already happening all over 
again and why? Primarily because too many people like you and too many guys 
like me are not paying enough attention to a philosophy that is fit to live by in 
any situation. Some of you say, “Preacher, you are dreaming.” And my 
answer is, and I close with it and I thank you for being so kind to me. 


Dreams are they—but they are God's dreams; 
Shall we decry them and scorn them? 

That man shall love another; 

That white shall call black man brother; 

That greed shall pass from the market place ; 
That lust shall yield to love for the race; 
That man shall meet God face to face. 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God's dreams? 

Dreams are they—to become man’s dreams, 
Can we say nay as they claim us? 

That man shall cease from their hating; 

That war shall soon be abating; 

That the glory of kings and lords shall pale; 
That the pride of dominion and power shall fail; 
That the love of humanity shall prevail; 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God's dreams? 


This is my last statement. I believe in the future. I don’t think it means 
the doom and destruction of mankind. I think it means the dawn of a new 
day where free men will walk the free earth and breathe free air. Do you know 
why I believe that? Primarily because of guys like you. You have your faults, 
sure—I have more than my share—but I have seen it all over this country. I 
believe in the future because of you, because I think you are the kind of guys 
who will begin with yourselves and your important situations and I think 
you'll help to make God's dream come true in your generation. 
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Before I close, let me give you four little lines that you can take home with 
you that I think are terrific. I got them from a barber in New York City: 
We come into this life all naked and bare; 
We go through this life with worry and care; 


We go from this life, we know not where; 
But if we are a thoroughbred here, we'll be a thoroughbred There. 


I think you are all thoroughbreds. Thank you. 
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is the school year 1909-1910 when the first junior high schools were 
established in Columbus, Ohio, and Berkley, California, there has been a steady 
and salutory increase of this form of school organization. The U. S. Office 
of Education informs us that there are now 3,267 separate junior high 
schools in this country out of an approximate 25,400 public secondary-education 
units. This increase in the number of junior high schools has been noticeable 
by three distinct upsurges in the curve. The first innovation was inaugurated 
in the early 1920's when enrichment, exploration, and the excessive time 
element were considered important motivations for organization of the new 
school. In addition, the school housing problem was also an important factor 
due to the rapid increase of high-school enrollments at that time. The second 
impetus to the increase of the junior high-school organization was noticeable 
in the 1940’s when core curriculum, self-contained classrooms, and curriculum 
studies centered attention and gave new impetus and motivation to the wider 
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establishment of the 6-3-3 plan of organization of schools. The third and 
present period of expansion dates from 1950 to the present time. It shows 
marked indications of continuing for some time into the future. This present 
period has been largely motivated by huge increases in school population which 
has necessitated an elaborate building program. 

It was discovered early that an extensive expansion and building program 
in the junior high-school area would greatly relieve the crowding at both 
elementary- and senior high-school levels. Now, many cities that had formerly 
upheld the old 8-4 plan are now rapidly building new junior high-school build- 
ings and converting to the 6-3-3 plan of organization. Needless to say, often 
this change has been accomplished only after much debate and often severe 
criticism of the newer plan. Furthermore, there are many sections in this 
country today highly critical and vigorously opposed to the more modern 
junior high-school plan of organization. Patience and calm judgments are 
necessary to help solve these problems. Pressures and impatience will only 
aggravate and confuse a solution. 

From the first the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has 
been a strong proponent of the junior high-school idea and has assumed active 
leadership in this area of secondary-school education. The last time this 
association met in Atlantic City, I attended a session devoted to the junior 
high school where there were 42 principals present. This year at the same 
general session meeting over 1,000 were present. This is one indication of the 
encouragement of this association and the growing interest of junior high- 
school administrators. Other evidences of leadership of the national association 
in the junior high-school field are: 


(a) Extension of the National Association of Student Council to include junior 
high schools. 

(b) Organization of the National Junior Honor Society—now has a few less than 
1,000 chapters. 

(c) Representation of junior high-school principals on many special committees 
of the association. 

(d) Inauguration of a nation-wide Committee on Junior High School Education. 

(e) Appointment of a National Co-ordinator for Junior High Schools. 

(f) Provision on the Annual Convention Program for outstanding talent from the 
list of junior high-school administrators and on special sessions devoted to junior high- 
school problems. A casual review of the advance program for the 39th Annual Con- 
ventions reveals that eight discussion group meetings and one general session were 
devoted exclusively to these problems. It also reveals that there were 51 junior high- 
school principals on this convention program, and that there are 48 out of the 73 discus- 
sion groups that pertain iargely to junior high-school administrative problems. 

(g) Publications in THE BULLETIN of articles dealing with the junior high-school 
problems. During the school year 1953-1954 there were 37 such articles published. Over 
the year there has been several special issues of THE BULLETIN devoted exclusively to 
the junior high-school area, such as “Organizing the Junior High School,” “The 
Modern Junior High School,” and others. 

(h) The NASSP recommended a salary schedule for qualified secondary-school 
principals and it put junior high-school principals on the same plane with other high- 
school principals. Your national association has continually been working in the best 
interests of junior high schools. What are you doing? 
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In order to continue the excellent work already done at the national level 
and further to expand the activities the following suggestions are offered. 
These suggestions are presented for the consideration of the Committee on 
Junior High School Education and can be implemented through the framework 
and constitution of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

(a) Plan and execute research studies in selected areas of junior high-school 
education, and to publish the results in THE BULLETIN where it will be available to the 
membership 

(b) Search for special superior talent of junior high-school experts and authorities 
who may be available for conventions, regional and state program, workshops, clinics 
and other places where proficient leadership is needed 

(c) Co-ordinate research studies of the national association with the U. S. Office 
of Education, colleges, universities, foundations, and other agencies interested in the 
junior high-school area. 

(d) Encourage state organizations to devote more time and attention to junior 
high-school problems at the regular state association meetings 

(e) Co-ordinate the work of the Committee on Junior High School Education with 
the Curriculum Committee. 

(f) Combat by positive action certain criticisms of the 6-3-3 plan of organization, 
particularly in the areas where the old 8-4 plan is still in operation. 

These suggestions at a national level are presented to the Committee on 
Junior High-School Education for consideration. May the foundations of the 
past and the present impetus of progress give new purpose and direction, new 
meaning and new hope. I express sincere appreciation for the leadership of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in the area of junior 
high-school education and solicit the loyalty and professional co-operation of 
this group in this endeavor. “In Union There Is Strength.” 


At the State Level 
HARRY B. SPENCER 


No paper provided for publication. 
GEORGE K. DRAKE 


I, DISCUSSING this topic from the standpoint of the state level, I shall 
relate how we are at present operating in California. Our junior high-school 
committee is a very active and integral part of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators. Because of the size of our state which is 
somewhat over 600 miles in length, the committee is composed of two divisions, 
one in the north, the other in the south. Together the two groups have an 
elected membership of 49 members. Both groups meet once each month. The 
work of the two sections is co-ordinated by a director-at-large who is a regular 
voting member of the California Association of Secondary-School Adminis- 
trators executive board. On this board he represents the interests of all the 
junior high schools in the state. We feel the purposes of our committee are: 


George K. Drake is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
California. 
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1. To promote the program of the junior high school at the local, the state, and 
the national levels. 

2. To provide for an exchange of ideas. 

3. In this com1. ittee, we work with the State Department of Education through a 
consultant assigned upon our request by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to assist us with our problems as they may relate to the State Department 

4. To plan and carry out section meetings which we may wish to sponsor in our 
annual state secondary-school administrators conference. We plan as many sections as 
we wish to promote. 

5. To provide for more satisfactory articulation with the senior high schools 
throughout the state. 

Our activities include: 

1. Securing articles of special interest to junior high-school teachers and adminis- 
trators for publication in our official organ, The California Journal of Secondary 
Education. 

2. As a member of the secondary-school team, we work on curriculum and legis- 
lation. We are currently working with a state committee helping to formulate broad 
general policies in the social studies curriculum. We are also currently working on 
legislation with regard to fund allocations to grades seven and eight. 

3. In addition to the areas where we articulate closely with the small and large 
senior high schools, we usually select one or more problems of our own on which to 
work throughout the year. This year we are studying the problem of how to deal 
more adequately with the maladjusted child. Our second area of study on which we have 
been working all last fall and this winter is the important consideration of how can 
the junior high school work more effectively in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

The mimeographed material which was given you is being presented as 
evidence of the thinking which we have done in the West on this problem. 
We recognize that this is one of many plans which might and should be con- 
sidered by our national junior high-school committee. Simply because we have 
put our ideas into writing, it should not be construed that here is a neat 
package all wrapped up, which should be rubber stamped by either our 
junior high-school committee or the national association's executive committee. 

I do, however, wish to submit it as evidence that we in California are 
not satisfied with our present lack of official representation on the National 
Executive Committee and propose that something be done about it. We are 
not suggesting drastic changes in the present structure of our Executive Com- 
mittee. We do, however, propose that it be expanded to include an active 
voice of the junior high school and other large segments with special problems 
and functions. 

This tentative proposal was presented to an open meeting of administrators 
interested in junior high-school education last Friday evening here in Atlantic 
City. In attendance were representatives of the Junior High School Com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee who discussed the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a plan. It is not submitted to you today with any view to 
securing your approval or rejection, but so that you may be aware of what 
we in my state have thought to be a possible course of procedure. I wish to 
call to your attention the major items suggested in this proposal. 
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At the Local Level 
EDITH B. HANNA 


_ of the twenty-eight junior high schools in Philadelphia have 
been organized for many years to work together toward solutions of educa- 
tional problems. Each one is involved in group discussion, in arriving at 
decisions, and in planning remedial activities in problem areas. We meet as 
a committee of the whole twice each month. One meeting is official, called by 
the associate superintendents of administration and curriculum, while the 
other is an informal meeting held at a junior high school and is attended only 
by the principals. 

A plenning committee assists the superintendents in arranging the agenda 
for the official meeting and is responsible for planning informal discussions. 
This committee is composed of three principals who serve on automatic ap- 
pointment, three elected at large by the principals and one representative of 
the superintendents. The group makes appointments to various committees, one 
of which is responsible for organizing the professional study program for 
the whole group. The professional committee usually is engaged in a large- 
scale study. We are at present writing the story of Philadelphia junior high 
schools. It is titled “The Junior High School Serves the Adolescent.” We 
are not trying to write a text book on the junior high school or on adolescence. 
Both of these have been well done by eminent educators. It is almost entirely 
of local interest and its value lies in the participation of principals with 
teachers and superintendents in an attempt at appraisal of what we have been, 
what we are, and where we are going in Philadelphia. We plan to use it in 
teacher education, on all three levels, with parent groups, for better under- 
standing and resulting support of interested citizens and for use by the 
superintendent and the board of education in making decisions and plans 
for junior high schools. 

Each chapter of the publication is being published as it is completed. Our 
first chapter, “What Are Adolescents Like,” has been in use in schools for 
almost a year. There has been an unexpected interest shown by parent groups 
who apparently have not been aware of the unique objectives of the junior 
high school and who have found the statement valuable in understanding their 
own adolescents. The next issue deals with the common needs of young 
adolescents and how the Philadelphia junior high school attempts to identify 
and meet them. It is now in process of final revision and will be available 
before the end of this term. Later chapters will deal with varying programs, 
teacher education activities, and a forward look. 

A new project is in the planning stage. We are appraising our whole 
program of studies and are making a co-operative attempt to increase our 
service to our pupils. 

Each principal serves at some time on one or more of the central committees 


Edith B. Hanna is Principal of the Edwin H. Vare Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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which deal with administrative or curricular problems. These committees, 
with principal, teacher, and superintendent members, plan and revise official 
forms, write directions to teachers and principals, select and list textbooks and 
teaching materials, revise pupils’ report cards and teacher ratings, build 
curriculum guides, write and mark teacher examinations, plan and organize 
extracurricular activities, and the like. Principals participate in every phase 
of the machinery of school organization, management, and curricular building. 

In many districts the junior high-school principals meet regularly to discuss 
local problems and developments. In district staff meetings they keep prin- 
cipals of elementary and senior high schools cognizant of their plans, experi- 
ments, problems, and effectiveness. There is always at least one junior high- 
school principal on the district professional committee which insures our 
inclusion in the general thinking of all the principals. 

Principals are free to form small study groups on any common interest or 
problem. Many such groups have considered such topics as the effects on a 
school of a changing or shifting population, the overcrowding or diminishing 
populations of schools, the constant shifting of teachers from school to school, 
the ever-increasing number of inexperienced and inadequate teachers, the better 
interpretation of pupils’ grades, the lack of play space in crowded communities, 
the organization of community councils, the supply of fugitive teaching mate- 
rials, the values of core vs. subject programs, co-operation with courts and 
youth agencies, programs for the gifted and slow-learning pupils, effective 
discipline, and building home and school councils. Groups of principals 
organize inter-visitation programs, including schools outside of the city in 
their plans. 

We are especially fortunate that Dr. Hoyer, our superintendent of schools, 
is a firm believer in and supporter of the unique need for junior high schools 
in the educational system. He is aware of our many problems and hopes and 
works vigorously to help us progress. He leaves us free to meet, to discuss, 
to plan, and to experiment. 

These co-operative endeavors are a heavy drain on the-time and energy of 
principals. Individual endeavors unburdened by doubts are much less troubling 
than careful objective appraisal of our own and others’ methods. But the 
results are richly rewarding. The stimulation of vigorous discussion and 
rebuttal keeps us flexible in outlook, professionally alive, and our programs 
constantly developing to meet needs more adequately. 


Bifth General Session 
Monday, February 21, 8:30 P.M. 
BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 

ALL-PHILADELPHIA EVENING 


Platform guests: Secretaries of the State Secondary-School Principals’ Associ- 
ations. 
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The first part of this program was presented by the All-Philadelphia Senior 
High-School Orchestra under the direction of Louis G. Wersen, Director of the 
Division of Music Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools. William ]. 
Helm, a student of the Germantown High School, was the narrator. Following 
were the numbers presented: 


SP GD PID, ce cadcenscccsnscenernccdesnenens Weber 
en WE Ge TAs 5 gk ko oo ks kk cca cce cesses Saint Saéns 
Piano solos by Jeffrey and Roland Marlowe, students of 
Germantown High School 


The second part of the program was presented by the All-Philadelphia Senior 
High-School Chorus under the direction of F. Edna Davis, Assistant Director 
of the Division of Music Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Norman P. Smith, a student of Central High School, was the accompanist. 
Following were the numbers presented: 


A BI. noc ca sccenvcedvsensecinsassetsenonen sie Kountz 
Es oon as Saas kesiensseransecred (Spiritual) arr. Cain 
ES SEL ETOP Morey-Daniel, art. Churchill 
The Harmonica Player of New Orleans....................Méller 
0 eee Tee .. 2... Shirl, Stillman, ace. Wilson 
DED Sc unc wn dser 02.00 de ces daeettseueererta rod James 


The third part of the program, entitled “Drum Beats of America,” was 
presented by drummers of the Elverson Elementary School of which Harry M. 
Orth is principal. The leader of the group was Charles T. Craig of the Elver- 
son Elementary School. The following numbers were presented with the 
accompaniment of the All-Philadelphia Senior High-School Orchestra: 


Pn: co pkreresssakeanxaed War Dance of the Cheyennes 
DIE Mile ceduc6eanesessvshevabsasepuanenan Yankee Doodle 
yg er res Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Ds vnc ete scavvevensessniseseegen Camptown Races 
Oh, Susanna 

Our Armed Forces. ........Caisson Song......... Marines’ Hymn 
Air Force Song...... Anchors Aweigh 

Dancing Drums........... Blue Tango....... ...1 Got Rhythm 


A ballet, entitled ‘Texas Courtin’,”’ was presented by students of the German- 
town High School of which Charles R. Nichols is principal. The group -was 
under the direction of Grace I. Freehafer of the same high school. The chore- 
ography was the responsibility of members of the ballet class, assisted by the 
boys gym team—all of the Germantown High School. The ballet told the story 
of how a cowgirl tries to attract the champion roper and the head wrangler 
of the ranch. They are so accustomed to working with her that they do not 
respond. Her failure is more evident when some attractive city girls visit 
the rancher's daughter. The cowgirl decides to attend the Saturday night dance, 
discard her riding clothes, and appear in a frilly dress. It works! The roper 
succumbs to her charms and asks her to dance. The ballet was accompanied 
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by the All-Philadelphia Senior High-School Orchestra under the direction of 
Louis G. Wersen. The finale was also given by this senior high-school or- 
chestra. 

The members of the All-Philadelphia Chorus and the Orchestra were selected 
from the following high schools: John Bartram Senior High School, William 
M. Duncan, Principal; Edward Bok Vocational-Technical School, Edward M. 
Fee, Principal; Central High School, William H. Cornog, Principal; Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Elmer H. Briggs, Principal; Frankford 
Senior High School, John W. Hitner, Principal; Germantown High School, 
Charles R. Nichols, Principal; Simon Gratz Senior High School, M. David 
Hoffman, Principal; Philadelphia High School for Girls, Dorothy B. 
Crawford, Principal; Kensington High School for Girls, Marie K. Long- 
shore, Principal; Lincoln High School, Charles H. Williams, Principal; Mast- 
baum Vocational-Technical School, Ernest O. KoAl, Principal ; Northeast Senior 
High School, Charles A. Young, Principal; Olney High School, Marion L. 
Stuart, Principal ; Overbrook Senior High School, H. Morgan Ruth, Principal; 
William Penn High School for Girls, Margaret Reed, Principal; Roxborough 
High School, Wilbur C. DeTurk, Principal; South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys, Matthias H. Richards, Principal; South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Elmer Field, Principal; and West Philadelphia High School, George 
Montgomery, Principal. 

The following persons were members of the Planning Committee for this 
program: Louis P. Hoyer, Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools; Add B. 
Anderson, Secretary and Business Manager, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
William E. Burkard, Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Chairman; Arthur Hertzfeld, Assistant to the Associate Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, Associate Chairman; Dorothy B. Crawford, Principal, 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; F. Edna Davis, Assistant Director, Division 
of Music Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; E/mer Field, Principal, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; Charles R. Nichols, Principal, German- 
town High School; Harry M. Orth, Principal, Elverson Elementary School ; 
H. Morgan Ruth, Principal, Overbrook Senior High School; George P. Spang- 
ler, Assistant Director, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; and Charles H. Williams, Principal, Lincoln High School. 

The Chorus Committee was composed of: Angeline A. Christaldi, John 
Bartram Senior High School; Norman P. Smith, Central High School; and 
Frances L. Snyder, Lincoln High School. 

The Orchestra Committee was composed of: George P. Spangler, Assistant 
Director, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, Chairman ; 
Edward Deska, John Bartram Senior High School, Michael Giamo, Roxborough 
High School; Maier Levin, West Philadelphia High School; Herman Siegel, 
Frankford Senior High School; Dorothy S$. Weir, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls; and Ross Wyre, Mastbaum Vocational-Technical School. 
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Siath General Session 
Tuesday, February 22, 9:30 A.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Organ Prelude by Orland Keyburtz of Audubon High School, Audubon, New 
Jersey. 

Presiding: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education of the State De- 

partment of Education, Salem, Oregon; and a member of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Platform Guests: Co-ordinators of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associ- 
ations. 

Invocation by The Rev. Richard H. Porritt, Minister of Epiphany Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 

Music by the Howard High School Choir, Wilmington, Delaware, under the 
direction of Harry R. Andrews; George A. Johnson, Principal. The follow- 
ing numbers were presented: 


Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee................00e00:: Bach 

Inflammatus—from Stabat Mater.................0.e000- Rossini 

ee ee Or nc cn sch owks sdeda a bewween Thompson 

ON ef 
Addresses: 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THESE CRITICAL TIMES 
B. L. DODDS 


ices terms as “‘critical times,” “‘crisis,” and “emergency” are used so 
frequently and indiscriminately these days that, I suspect, they have ceased to 
have much impact. Secondary education in its development in this country 
has come through many critical periods. One is almost tempted to suggest we 
have thrived on crises in this nation. Certainly secondary education has never 
been a static enterprise. Rather, there has existed a more or less continuous 
problem of making the changes and adaptations necessary to mect new de- 
mands. This has been accompanied by all of the uncertainties that change 
and development bring. These conditions, whatever may be the controversies 
and tensions they create, have made secondary-school administration a chal- 
lenging undertaking and one requiring imagination and initiative. 


NEED FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS CRITICAL 


In recent decades secondary education may be said to have come of age 
in this country. We have established the ideal of universal secondary educa- 


B. L. Dodds is Dean of the College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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tion and have made substantial progress toward achieving that goal. We have 
postulated a program of secondary education, operating largely through the 
instrument of the comprehensive high school, which is sufficiently broad and 
flexible to meet the needs of a wide variety of youth. We have made substan- 
tial progress toward achieving this goal. 

I believe there is a real danger that we may fail to achieve as adequately as 
we wish these goals or ideals which we have established. If we do, I do not 
believe it will be because we have failed to define sufficiently our objectives or 
because philosophically they are unsound. Rather, I am concerned that we 
may fail because we may be unable to secure teachers, prepared as we know 
they should be prepared, and in sufficient numbers to develop the program we 
have outlined. Our success in years ahead may be primarily determined by 
the degree to which we can meet the very practical and pressing problem of 
providing effective teachers for our secondary schools. I would emphasize that 
it is not only a problem of numbers but also a problem of attracting able 
people to the teaching profession and providing for them an effective program 
of teacher education. We must not under any circumstances lose sight of the 
long term need for improving the quality of personnel through adequate 
selective procedures and educational programs because of the desperate effort 
to secure numbers. The situation will be serious for the next decade and per- 
haps for a longer period. I am sure you are familiar with the statistics on future 
enrollment. Reasonably conservative estimates indicate that within ten years 
we will have a school enrollment of approximately twelve million in grades 
nine to twelve as contrasted with something in excess of seven million now.! 
Within ten years we must find teachers and educational facilities for nearly 
five million additional students. This must be considered along with the fact 
that at present, without any marked increase of enrollment, we are already fall- 
ing behind in meeting the demand for teachers in certain teaching fields in 
secondary education. Thus a study regarding science teachers reveals an annual 
need for new science teachers exceeding 7,000 matched against a maximum 
of 5,000 potential replacements being graduated from college. To this must 
be added the further discouraging fact that, during the initial part of this 
period of expansion of enrollment, we will still be drawing new teachers from 
the relatively small pool of college graduates from the age groups born prior 
to 1940. It will be 1958 before the increased birth rate of the 1940's begins 
to be markedly reflected in university enrollments and four to five years after 
that before any of this increase will be available for teaching. 

Certainly then in these years it is going to be necessary to do a considerable 
amount of improvising in order to staff our schools even reasonably adequately. 
In passing, I would note that this is a problem in which all people interested 
in secondary education must be concerned. Those of you who are in high 
schools in more favored situations and with more generous salary schedules will 


iMeyer Zitter, “Forecasting School Enrollment for the United States and Local Areas.” 
The Journal of Teacher Education, 5:58-63 (March 1954). 

*Report of Conference on Nation-Wide Problems of Science Training in the Secondary 
Schools, Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching—Held at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., July 15-August 12, 1953, p. 10. 
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be able to staff your schools with competent teachers but schools in a less 
fortunate position will face a desperate situation. We must not forget that 
the general reputation and public regard for secondary education is going to 
be affected by the situation in all communities. What happens anywhere will 
affect all of us. 


EMERGENCY STEPS WILL BE NECESSARY 


I wish we could believe that there was some simple or miraculous answer 
by which we could solve the problem of an adequate supply of secondary-school 
teachers. Personally I do not believe that there is any. It is evident we are 
going to have to draw heavily upon people in our communities not now 
teaching who may be willing to come back into the profession, even in some 
cases on a part-time basis. I am not inclined to think that the number of people 
thus available is as large as some people optimistically hope, but it is one 
resource upon which we must draw. It will be essential to be selective in this 
process of drawing people back into the profession. We should not be rigid 
or dogmatic in the certification of people whose educational background may 
not comprehend the conventional teacher education program. Rather, there 
should be flexibility in assisting competent people to obtain the necessary 
education to become qualified teachers. However, it is crucial that, under the 
guise of emergency, we should not employ any and all persons without concern 
for their competency and it is even more important that we do not draw into 
the profession on a permanent basis substantial numbers of substandard teach- 
ers who will continue to affect the program of secondary education for years 
to come. 

Through whatever period of emergency we must pass, it is essential that 
we do not lose sight of the need for improvement in our program of teacher 
selection and education. The factors that relate to this are many and detailed 
beyond the scope of one brief presentation such as this. Attention will be 
directed toward only a few and, in particular, to those which seem to be 
dependent on the action of the secondary schools and upon the professional 
interest of secondary-school principals. 


EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF POTENTIAL TEACHERS DESIRABLE 


The key to development of a successful profession is identification of 
promising prospects for teaching and the guidance of such young people into 
the profession. The time for the development of these interests is in advance 
of the period of entering college. It is almost ironical that we as teachers 
with closer contact with youth than any other profession have not been more 
successful in attracting young people into the profession. Perhaps we over- 
compensate because of a desire to be objective and fair because of our intimate 
knowledge of the difficulties of the profession. But even granting that the 
financial returns are not all they should be (and I am hopeful that this can be 
substantially improved), do we have so little belief in our work and so little 
satisfaction in its rewards that we are unwilling to encourage young people 
to follow in our footsteps? If we actually feel that way, then we are in a sorry 
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situation. I do not believe this is true. What is needed in a positive program 
in every secondary school in this country. Opportunities to have preliminary 
experiences related to teaching need to be provided for students while in 
high school. Active and positive counseling on opportunities in teaching, 
and they do exist, should be provided in every high school. The proportion of 
capable young people in the upper ranks of the high-school graduating classes 
who do not enter college provide an untouched pool of young people. We 
should make every effort to encourage these youth to continue their education 
and to become available to teaching and other professional fields in need of 
competent recruits. This whole effort I would place “Number One” in a 
concerted program. It is a program for our national organization, our state 
organizations, and for every local school. 


THE NEED FOR A FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Those who are studying systematically and carefully the demands that are 
placed upon secondary-school teachers today would agree, I believe, that there 
is a need for considering a five-year educational program as the minimum for 
the development of a fully qualified teacher. The need for a broad general 
education, for competence in the subject matter field of teaching, and for 
adequate professional background cannot be met in less time. One of the 
most futile arguments in which we can engage is that over the relative impor- 
tance of professional and subject matter education. I know of no responsible 
person in education who would advocat: that one can become a good teacher 
without a thorough background in the teaching field. I would certainly argue 
that some professional orientation to teaching is a necessary program. I do 
not foresee immediate possibilities for a five-year program of teacher educa- 
tion as the minimum for entrance into the profession, but we have arrived 
at a stage where we should recognize that continuing certification should be 
based upon not less than five years. There is much that needs to be done in 
the integration of the education of the first four years typically comprehended 
in the Bachelor's program and the fifth year leading to the Master's degree. 
This program should be viewed as a whole rather than two isolated segments 
and planned with a great deal more flexibility and imagination than has often 
been exhibited. Furthermore, effective planning must involve representatives 
of staff concerned with all of the strands in the teacher education program; 
those concerned with general education; thos: concerned with education in the 
subject field; and those concerned with professional education. 


BREADTH OF TEACHING FIELD NEEDED 


There is need to continue to examine the breadth and relationships of the 
subject fields which our teacher education program for secondary-school teachers 
now typically provides. The period of general certification for secondary-school 
teaching in which a teacher was presumably qualified to teach any or all 
subjects in the high-school curriculum is past. But in establishing more specific 
requirements, we have encouraged certification in very narrow and often rather 
unrelated fields. Attention needs to be directed toward programs that will give 
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teachers some competence in at least a broad field of the curriculum; looking 
toward the preparation of teachers in the social sciences, the sciences, the com- 
munication arts rather than delimited fields within these areas. It is all too 
evident that even after twenty years of development in core curriculum pro- 
grams little has been done to provide teachers with the breadth and integration 
of background to undertake such programs. 


MUCH DIVERSITY EXISTS IN INSTITUTIONS PREPARING TEACHERS 


Our secondary-school teachers have typically come from a wide variety of 
types of institutions of higher education. This diversity of institutions can 
be a source of strength for growth and development. Within a broad frame- 
work there is need to encourage institutional uniqueness and experimentation 
because there is no one best program of preparation for teachers. This diversity 
and uniqueness can be an instrument of progress for all. In encouraging 
uniqueness there should be one necessary condition. Any institution proposing 
to prepare teachers should provide evidence that this is recognized as a 
professional responsibility and that the necessary staff and organizational struc- 
ture to deal with this responsibility has been established. An adequate teacher 
education program cannot be provided as an incidental or concomitant outcome 
of educational programs set up for other purposes. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IS A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM 


Finally in all of the consideration of teacher education there is the great 
need to think of it as a continuous and lifelong process. We are prone to 
regard the preparation of teachers to be primarily four years of study in a 
college or university. One of the attributes of a true profession is the concept 
that its practitioners continue to grow through experience and study and 
achieve their greatest stage of competence and productiveness in their mature 
and later years. To assume, as we often seem to do, that, because of sheer 
physical energy and vigor, young people make better teachers than people with 
the experience and wisdom of later years hardly suggests a profession of great 
depth and challenge. This does not need to be true provided we give our best 
efforts to making the total years in preparation and in teaching an opportunity 
to challenge for continued development. 

As has been suggested, the initial stages of teacher education begin long 
before the college or universiy years in the preliminary counseling and related 
experiences. The undergraduate years should provide for intensive preparatory 
education to provide for sufficient competence to make a successful entrance 
into teaching. There is much to be done in improving this part of the 
program, particularly in providing, in co-operation with the secondary schools, 
for more effective laboratory, student teaching, and intern types of experience. 
But regardless of how well this may be done, it must be recognized that the 
four or even five years of college or university education will not produce a 
completely educated teacher prepared to meet all challenges and situations. 
The next and very important stage is the first few years on the job. This stage 
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should not be on the “sink or swim” basis. The administrative and supervisory 
officials of the secondary schools have a primary responsibility for guiding 
and directing the education of the neophyte on the job. This is not simply a 
humanitarian enterprise because of a desire to be kind or heipful to people; 
but rather a responsibility to our profession to induct and educate its new 
members. These first years are crucial, but this emphasis should not make us 
lose sight of the fact that there should be through all of the years of a 
teacher's experience the opportunity for growth and development—in the 
twentieth year as well as the first year. Graduate study should be viewed as 
an integrated part of this continuous education rather than as a brief episode 
undertaken to meet a requirement. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY 


The curriculum committee of this national association has established a sub- 
committee on teacher education. The considerations of this committee have 
extended beyond what has been submitted in this brief presentation. I trust 
that this committee can, among other things, promote a realization on the 
part of every member of the association of his or her responsibility in a broadly 
conceived program of teacher education. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


I. 


he THE upward climb of mankind there have been many great experiments. 
Perhaps as you considered this title you thought of the frequently told, although 
now disputed, story of Galileo dropping balls of equal size but different 
weights from the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and in this process stimulating a revo- 
lutionary new method of discovering truth. Or possibly you thought of Pasteur 
in his laboratory demonstrating the nature of bacteria and the means of their 
control, thus providing a basis for the conquest of diseases that for centuries 
had been the scourge of mankind. Or again, your thoughts might have turned 
to more modern times and pictured Enrico Fermi directing the construction 
of the first atomic pile, thus opening up a new era fraught with untold fear and 
promise. 

The great experiments that are most likely to come to mind are in the realm 
of the natural sciences. The tendency for this to occur reflects one of the serious 
limitations of our times—a too exclusive concern with the material aspects of 
life. Yet, there have been many experiments that deal with the social life of 
man, and some of these have been of extensive scope and hold consequences 
of far reaching importance. These experiments cannot be subjected to the same 
type of rigorous, objective controls and evaluation as those in the natural 
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sciences. They must be viewed in the long range and tested in the crucible of 
man’s experience extending over years, decades, and even centuries. 


Il. 


It may surprise you to hear me say that I believe you are participants in one 
of the greatest of these social experiments. Your understanding of the signi- 
ficance of this experiment and your cumulative effectiveness will exert great 
influence on the outcome. The experiment to which I refer is the provision 
in a common school system, extending through the period of secondary educa- 
tion, of educational opportunities for all children and youth regardless of 
ability, class, or religious belief. We have come to take our school system so 
much for granted that we are not likely to think of it as being a new venture 
in education. Yet, it is distinctive, having achieved acceptance to only a very 
limited extent outside our own country. In fact, our schools represent one of 
the points at which our country broke most sharply with the tradition of Western 
Europe, the primary source of our cultural heritage. There is still no nation 
in Europe or Asia that has an educational system in which secondary education 
is conceived as part of the common school. Only in a few countries—Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand for example—has there been a substantial effort 
to apply the basic ideas upon which our common school rests. Yet, since the 
war, countries throughout the world that. aspire to improve the general level 
of their people in matters such as health, economic competence, and capacity 
for self-government are looking hopefully to our educational conception and 
practices for help. 

As a result of this great foreign interest and of additional demands made 
by our own people, our schools are being appraised more and more critically, 
both by foreign observers and by our own citizens. For example, in a recent 
article by a Harvard professor, published in the New York Times Magazine 
section under the title, “Education For All Is Education For None,” the follow- 
ing statement appeared: ‘The rising flood of students is very much like the 
barbarian invasions of the early Middle Ages. . . .” Apparently the writer 
thinks education, to be effective, must be for a small’ minority and limited in 
objectives to intellectual development. In my judgment this condition of 
critical appraisal will be intensified in the years immediately ahead; and the 
way in which our educational practice stands up under this appraisal will 
influence greatly the struggle between democracy as we know it and com- 
munism. 

The distinctive ideas in our plan of education coincide with the aspirations 
of many nations today. It is for this reason they look to us. Four conceptions 
are central: (1) belief that attendance of children and youth from families 
of all social classes, races, religious creeds, and economic conditions at a 
common school is a powerful force in achieving democratic values; (2) belief 
that all youth, of whatever aptitude or social status, should be provided an 
opportunity for secondary education adjusted to their capacities and needs; 
(3) belief that secondary as well as elementary education should be devoted 
to meeting needs for health, economic competence, sound family life, and 
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effective citizenship as well as academic competence; (4) belief that secondary 
education should be concerned with and develop respect for type of work, 
manual and technical as well as intellectual. These are the major points at 
which our system diverges from the European pattern in which, typically, 
elementary and vocational education are provided for the mass of people in one 
system and preparatory and secondary education for those of exceptional ability 
and high social status in another. You will readily see that the inclusion of 
secondary education in our common school system is the central factor in the 
whole matter. It is for this reason that what is done by you and your col- 
leagues is of so much importance. 


III. 


Since I have ventured a prediction about the intensification of critical ap- 
praisal of our plan of secondary education, I shall take the further step of 
suggesting the main line that I believe will be taken. The tendency will be to 
test our system in terms of the strong points of the selective plan in a dual 
system. This approach was typified in a lecture at Teachers College this fall 
on educating leaders by Field Marshal Montgomery. He referred with pro- 
nounced aversion to ‘the monstrous comprehensive high school.” 

There are four main issues about which I believe criticism will tend to focus. 
It is my central purpose today to direct your attention to these points. I 
recognize that these issues represent only a partial appraisal of our program 
of secondary education. However, they should receive special attention because 
we should be informed on the criticisms that can be made with the greatest 
effect and we should be sure that our programs are as strong as possible in 
these respects. 

First, the question will be raised with increasing force as to whether our 
secondary schools can develop intellectual achievement on the part of gifted 
pupils comparable to the achievement of similar pupils in selective secondary 
schools. To meet this point is difficult for it strikes at one of the most 
vulnerable features of: our system. Agreement is quite widespread among 
educators who know both our system and those in European countries that 
the most able of our high-school graduates are from one to two years behind 
comparable students in European schools in academic achievement. It has 
been asserted frequently that our curriculum is pitched pretty much to the 
average and below average. Those with high level ability get passing marks 
with ease and so they are overlooked and neglected. 

Now, I believe in all fairness it must be admitted that there is considerable 
truth in such statements. They undoubtedly reveal a point at which selective 
systems of secondary education are strong and at which our system is weak. 
Often we tend to meet this criticism by pointing to other strengths of our 
system and it is true that an educational system cannot be fairly evaluated on 
any single point. Nevertheless, it is my conviction that we must deal more 
directly with this issue. The plain fact is that in the modern world high-level 
intellectual achievement is of supreme importance. Knowledge has become 
so complex and is advancing so fast that no nation can hold its place as a 
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leader in the world today without a great body of men and women with top 
intellectual attainments spreading through all the fields of human activity. 
Consequently, the failure of an educational system to cultivate fully the talented 
and able is a matter of great seriousness. There are encouraging signs of a 
growing concern in American schools to provide more adequately for this 
group. Secondary schools in particular should give serious attention to this 
matter if they are to stand successfully the severe tests ahead. 

The second issue is related to the first but it introduces an important addi- 
tional point. It may be stated in this fashion: Can a secondary school which 
undertakes to meet the needs of all youth develop on the part of people gen- 
erally an awareness of and respect for superior intellectual achievement? Here 
again is an area in which the European divided school system has achieved 
outstanding success. To be selected to attend a Grammar School in England, 
a Lycée in France, or a gymnasium in Germany is viewed by the public gen- 
erally as a mark of distinction. Outstanding academic achievement is a road 
toward social prestige. Students compete vigorously for the opportunity to 
attend secondary schools and, as a rule, take that opportunity seriously once 
they have it. The result is twofold: a generally high level of accomplishment in 
secondary school and widespread public regard for intellectual achievement. 

Again, this is a vulnerable point of comparison for us. It must be admitted 
that all too often the climate that pervades our schools does not place a pre- 
mium on intellectual achievement. The football and basketball stars are the 
school heroes and upon occasion the student who does more work than is 
necessary to pass is dubbed a “dope’’ by his fellows. I fear it is exceptional 
that the boy or girl of unusual achievement is accorded prestige for this 
reason. 

Of course this is the kind of thing about which it is difficult to generalize 
with much assurance because conditions vary so widely among schools. And 
then there is the further fact to consider that intellectual accomplishment is not 
held in very high esteem in American life generally. A contrast of the status 
of the professor in Europe and in America makes this clear. In Europe the 
title “professor’’ carries great prestige and is reserved for those who have earned 
it by reason of achievement of recognized status in a learned profession. In 
America it is used as readily for a patent medicine peddler as for the member 
of a university faculty. With the public generally it appears more often than 
not to connote an impractical, ineffective, and insignificant person. Nothing, 
I have heard it said, can be more deadly for a man in public life than to look 
like a professor. There is, I fear, a tendency in this country to deprecate the 
intellectual and this attitude influences the schools. If the people recognize 
baseball stars and movie actors as their heroes, such individuals being paid 
many times what our top physicists, chemists, biologists, historians, philoso- 
phers, political scientists, and educators receive, it would hardly be expected 
that high-school pupils would follow a different pattern. 

And yet it is doubly important and necessary that schools lead their students 
to recognize and prize intellectual accomplishment if there is, as I have sug- 
gested, a general failure on the part of the American people to do so. I urge 
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again that no nation can long hold a position of leadership in the modern 
world without great resources of intellectual achievement in its people. Here 
may well rest a critical need of our country in the meeting of which our schools 
must rise above the attitudes which surround them. Of this I feel confident, 
in the tests to be met in the years ahead any tendency to belittle the importance 
of intellectual achievement on the part of our people generally will be viewed 
widely as the result of a weakness in our educational system. 

The third point upon which our secondary schools will be especially tested 
is in the preparation of leaders. European systems of education have given 
great attention to this matter. An important facet of the theory underlying the 
dual system of education is that potential leaders need a type of education 
that differs substantially from that provided the rank and file. The argument 
is that those with exceptional talent need to be selected early and placed in 
separate schools where the curriculum can be specifically designed to bring out 
leadership qualities. 

Germany perhaps carried this theory of leadership training into fullest 
application. The programs in her elementary and vocational schools were 
designed to develop people who followed their leaders without question; 
the programs in her gymnasiums and universities were designed to give great 
freedom in the development of potential leaders. 

Many Europeans who examine our secondary schools, which commonly 
include all youth in one student body—potential follower and leader alike— 
find it difficult to believe that this plan of education will prepare adequate 
leaders. They point to the number of times in which the athletic star, regard- 
less of other ability, is accepted as the school leader. They doubt as well the 
preparation of followers which is given, feeling that the mass needs to develop 
a greater sense of respect for leadership ability than our schools engender. 

On this point, I believe we have a strong position. The real test of the 
preparation of leaders is what is done in the life of a nation in selecting and 
following leaders. In this respect I believe our country compares very favorably 
with any European country. Germany, with its elaborate educational plan 
for training the most able to lead and the masses to follow, could hardly have 
a worse record. France has a continual problem of securing leaders who can 
gain majority support for sufficient time to give stability to her government. 
England has a generally fine record of leadership, but it may be questioned 
that it is, on the whole, any better than ours. And increasingly in England, 
important leaders are emerging from among the mass of people through 
channels other than selection for attendance at grammar school and university. 

In my judgment, a school setting which causes leader and follower to study 
and play together and which permits the change of roles from leader to fol- 
lower to leader in different situations is far superior to segregated schools for 
developing truly democ-atic leadership ability. Thus, while I believe we shall 
be criticized sharply on this point, it is my conviction that leadership training 
suited to a democracy is one of the great strengths of our unified system of 
secondary education. 
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The fourth issue that will be raised falls in the area of practicality. Is it really 
possible, the critics ask with increasing insistence, to meet the wide range of 
youth needs in a single school? Further, they will inquire, when you attempt 
to do this in your high schools, don’t you actually gear your program to a more 
or less mythical average and really fail to meet the needs of any pupils very 
well? This again is a more difficult issue with which to deal. We must agree, 
I fear, that there is considerable evidence to support an affirmative answer to 
these questions. Survey after survey has urged that substantial groups of pupils 
are not provided for adequately in current high-school programs. Adjustments 
to slow-learning pupils are insufficient, the gifted are largely overlooked, and 
many needs for common learnings, in areas such as citizenship, health, and 
family life are provided for poorly. So reads the reports. 

What position may we reasonably take on this issue with such evidence 
before us? I approach the matter from this point of view. Our conception of 
secondary education as an integral part of the common school is an innovation 
of major proportions. It is the kind of social invention that must be viewed 
in long-range perspective and which must be appraised in terms of what best 
practice reveals to be possible. Apply these two tests and our program of 
secondary education stands up very well indeed. More specifically, compare 
the adequacy of the curriculum today in meeting the needs of all youth with 
that of twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago and the improvement is unmistakable. 
Or consider what our high schools are doing and it must be agreed that they 
have gone a long way toward the ideal of providing opportunities appropriate 
for all. In brief, the situation is this. When our practice generally is appraised 
in relation to the great ideal underlying our program of secondary education, 
it is clear that we are a long way from realization of that ideal. But when 
present practice is viewed in the perspective of time and when best practice 
is used to indicate what is possible, we have powerful encouragement to push 
forward on the course upon which we are embarked. However, it is clearly 
urgent that in the years ahead unremitting effort be exerted to see that our high 
schools, dedicated to serving the needs of all youth, provide an offering of 
such scope and organization that they truly achieve this goal. 


IV. 


These then are issues which, in my judgment, you will encounter with 
increasing frequency and intensity in the years ahead. I urge you to meet them 
in the perspective of the great experiment in which you are participants. You 
are workers in the laboratory of democracy, and in the outcomes of your 
collective efforts will depend, to a significant extent, the realization of the 
hopes and aspirations of countless people for a better life—people not only 
in our own country but also throughout the world. 
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PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION 
TO STUDENT SUCCESS 


WILTON MARION KROGMAN 


[_— at the beginning I'd like to define the two major factors in the 
title. “Physical growth” includes all of the morphological and physiological 
changes in the first two decades of life. ‘Student success” shall be interpreted 
in the broadest possible context to include achievement in intellectual, psycho- 
behavioral, or emotional and social adjustment realms; /.e., success as a total, 
well-adjusted personality. 

At the risk of being trite, I'd like to paraphrase a generally accepted axiom, 
‘sound mind in a sound body,” and state that the burden of my argument shall 
be ‘a sound developing mind in a sound growing body.” I believe that there 
is a degree of synchrony between the learning process, en toto, and the tempo 
of physical growth. Hence, I would like to formulate as my central theme 
a major problem: is there a positive relation between rate of progress in 
physical growth and rate of progress in social and intellectual maturity and 
emotional stability ? 

At once we are confronted by sets of factors that will confound the clarity 
with which we may set up an degree of relationship. First to consider is the 
matter of comparability: are units (or measures) of progress in each sphere— 
biological and behavioral—directly comparable? Next to consider is the matter 
of variability: each in its own sphere may cluster around a central tendency, 
yet be at extremes (plus or minus) within a normal range of variation. If 
each sphere (and all measurements and/or tests within each) has its own 
degree of variability, then degree of significance in correlation may be indirectly 
obscured. In our present state of knowledge, we may recognize factors such 
as these, but we cannot properly evaluate or equate them. Extent of correlation 
may be higher or lower than is evident, but we have no precise way of 
knowing this. 

We grow. We grow up. We grow older. Here is growth summed up: 
increase in size; change in proportions; progress toward maturity. The first 
two—size and proportion—are strictly mensurational, with height and weight 
the two most common measures. The third is also measurable via X-ray 
standards, but it is not quite as objective. Be that as it may, we have three 
“ages” —height age (H.A.), weight age (W.A.), maturational or skeletal 
age (S.A.). Of these three, the third is by far the more basic; it is the tempo 
of biological age registered in the tissues and systems of the body (in this 
instance the skeleton). 

“Progress toward maturity’ is a concept difficult to delimit and to define. 
For purposes of this discussion, we may recognize two goals of maturity. The 
first is sexual maturity, at puberty, which registers the functional ascendancy 
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of the gonadal complex. There are profound morpho-physiological changes, 
not the last of which is an increased or itensified growth acceleration, especially 
in height. The second is adult maturity, at or near the end of the second 
postnatal decade, which—for all practical purposes—marks the termination of 
the period of active growth. In this sense, puberty and adult growth status 
are levels of attained maturity; maturation becomes the process by which prog- 
ress toward maturity is measured and assessed. Certainly, maturation is one 
of the most dynamic concepts in the whole growth picture. It is the very 
nucleus of the entire motion of growth. 

It is the very dynamics of the growth and maturation process that forces us 
to consider still further conditioning factors. There are, for H.A. and W.A., 
“fast growers” and ‘‘slow growers,” just as there are for S.A. “early maturers” 
and “late maturers.”” Actually, the two sets of variables are closely linked, 
for growing (increase in size) is timed to the maturity level of puberty. There 
is a pre- and circum-pubertal acceleration in height, with weight largely 
post-pubertal. 

There is, finally, one other major variable to be considered; 7.¢., the inheri- 
tance of growth potential. It is alinost certain that stature is a heritable factor, 
so that we must recognize “large family-lines” and “small family-lines.” This 
means that the biogenetic potential in individual growth must be equated to 
patterns of familial size. To a less extent—in fact, quite poorly defined—we 
must consider the possibility that rate of progress toward maturity may be a 
heritable entity, too. 

Up to now we've done little but place certain obstacles in our path: com- 
parability, variability, fast and slow growers, early and late maturers, large 
and small family-lines. These are not really obstacles. They are sets of condi- 
tioning factors which will be of ultimate value and meaning as we focus upon 
our real goal—the individual child. They are likewise of potential value in 
more precisely analyzing degree or extent of correlation between physical 
growth and behavioral unfolding. 

In turning, now, to a weighing of evidence, I'd hike first to present several 
statements by Todd (1937): 

Maturity is not experience; it is that upon which experience imprints itself and 
without which experience does not register (p. 11). 

A child who is retarded in maturation will think and act like a younger child. 
Experiences normal for his years simply fail to register. This often gives an air of 
irresponsibility puzzling enough to seniors who are answerable for his training. The 
analysis of psychological responses or behavioral patterns is greatly aided by a preliminary 
assessment of the physical developmental progress, weight being an indicator of nutrition, 
stature of health, and maturation of constitution (p. 13).! 

The justly famed growth curves of Scammon (1930) are basic to an under- 
standing of differential levels or rates of maturation within the entire organism. 
It is of great significance that the neural curve, concentrating upon the central 
nervous system, reveals that this system reaches nearly 95 per cent of its adult 
(size) value at or near six years of age. Hence, brain, cord, and eye show an 


I1Todd uses constitution here in the sense of the biogenetic growth potential as a whole. 
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accelerated growth rate which means priority to the neurovisual and, to a less 
extent, the neuromuscular systems of co-ordination. This, it seems to me, is 
very important to our problem. It means that the capacity for learning is well 
in advance of its training. It means that, in accordance with the basic human 
growth pattern, the task of education becomes the translation of capacity into 
ability so that individual (learning) potential is achieved. 

In a recent article Penfield (1953) has high-lighted this theme of growth- 
timing in brain and mind. “The brain,” he said, “passes through unalterable 
transitions. It is especially adapted to the learning of language at one stage 
and to the use of language in reasoned thought at another, a later, stage.” 
May I paraphrase and say that there is a growth tide in the affairs of mind 
which, taken at the full, leads to greater (easier) learning? It is up to us to 
learn ebb and flow! 

In 1904 or thereabouts, Porter studied a group of St. Louis school children. 
He found that youngsters, tall and heavy for their age, were usually in the 
upper test score levels; /.e., bigger children did better in school. In the 1930's, 
Boas studied a group of New York school children. He found that children 
advanced in all three ages (H.A., W.A., and especially S.A.) were in the 
upper quartile of test-score distribution. Size and level of maturity were united 
as related to learning advancement.” 

The foregoing data are suggestive but not definitive. Size, alone, is not 
enough. There is a well-marked tendency to react to a large child as though 
that child were capable of a higher level of response; heightened expectancy 
may evoke heightened response. The introduction of the maturation factor is 
more meaningful in that it suggests that innate level of response may be 
greater. Put it this way: height and weight may be exogenous stimuli; level 
of maturity may well be an endogenous stimulus. 

Drs. Anton Brenner and Nancy Morse, of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, have very kindly placed at my disposal a small sample of the unpub- 
lished results of studies they are conducting in this field.* They made an 
analysis of the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMAT) 
to: (1) the H-W developmental age in the Wetzel Grid, (2) the skeletal age, 
(3) the Goodenough draw-a-man test, and (4) the judgmental ratings of 
maturity level in drawings. The results were as follows: the PMAT rank- 
order correlation coefficient (r) is— 

—.03 with the Wetzel Grid rating 

+.35 with skeletal age 

+.66 with the Goodenough test 

+.62 and +.50 with the ratings of the drawings 

It appears that H. and W., alone or as units in growth, have no real import 
in the PMAT. The +.35 with S.A., while low, does suggest a positive and 
fairly predictable tie-up between biology (as seen in the S.A.) and mental 
ability (as measured in the PMAT). 

*Data re Porter and Boas are from notes given me by Todd. 


*The results reported here are derived from a sample of sixteen children from the 
kindergarten class of a private school. 
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Drs. Brenner and Morse offer additional data on the correlation between 
biological and psychological data as follows (the figures given are for r, and 
all are +-, or positive) : 





Developmental 

Test Age. (Wetzel) Skeletal Age 
1. Metropolitan Readiness 

Reading 02 07 

Numbers 01 17 
2. Monroe Reading Aptitude 

Visual 16 15 

Auditory 66 44 

Motor 38 18 

Articulation 18 21 

Language 03 55 





Here there is an interesting suggestion that physical growth, per se, is a 
greater factor in auditory and motor spheres than is maturity level (as 
measured by S.A.). Since the auditory mechanism is so well developed at 
birth, it is quite likely that experience or previous learning is behind the +-.66 
and +.44. As far as motor co-ordination is concerned, I'm not sure if the 
“handling” of the size is of equal importance—or greater—than maturity level. 
Certainly, language seems to be very significantly related to progress in 
maturity (S.A.). The chances are that we'll discover that there are a number 
of independent “teadinesses” in the learning process. Some are factors of 
attained size, others of achieved maturity. 

In their concept of “organismic age’’ Olson and Hughes (1939) emphasize 
wholism in the approach to the bio-psychological tie-up. “Educational achieve- 
ment is a function of growth as a whole rather than of any single attribute 
such as mental age.’ “The trend is for children with “luxuriating” growth 
to have fewer problems of personal and social adjustment than those in whom 
growth is sluggish.’ 

If this concept be rigidly interpreted, then advance or delay may be synchro- 
nous in both biological growth and behavioral development. It follows, then, 
that non-synchronous growth and development may be the cause of, or related 
to, behavioral situations involving personality conflict. In my opinion the 
concept of organismic age is a useful one, a fruitful one. I query the applica- 
bility of the “age-unit principle’ in the sense that scoring on a monthly basis 
is not discretely possible in both the biological and psychological realms; 
moreover, I query if scorings or ratings are directly comparable in the two sets 
of tests; e.g., whether a month’s progress in dental age, shall we say, is equal 
to a month's progress is reading age. 

There is one major growth period in which there is a pretty definite relation 
between soma and psyche (or body and personality). This is the whole circum- 
pubertal period, with its complex cycle of bodily changes. There is an intensi- 
fied rate of growth; there are the phenomena of secondary sex traits; there 
are the emotional depths of self-awareness and the awareness of age-peers, 
sex-peers, and of the opposite sex; there is the over-all mantle of “conformity” 
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or deviation" in the sense of being “normal”’ as relates to time and degree of 
achievement of pubertal changes. 

Growth is a process of energy turnover, with two phases, energy intake 
(proteins, minerals, vitamins, calories) and energy output (waste products, 
and the sum total of organic function, part of which is expressed in the con- 
scious “energy” of socialized response). During the first two decades of life, 
energy intake must be markedly in the ascendancy to ensure the anabolic balance 
necessary to physical growth; 7.e., increased protoplasmic mass, in the broadest 
sense. When growth is in a surge of activity, as in the circum-pubertal period, 
the balance between intake and output is so finely drawn that most energy is 
channeled in an organic direction; relatively little is left over, so to speak, for 
the energy of psycho-social responses. Some idea of the degree to which the 
balance is refined may be gleaned from the statement of Macy and Hunscher 
(1951) that a difference of 10 calories per kilogram of body weight per day 
may spell the difference between healthy growth and failing growth. In part, 
this “failing growth" may express itself as lessened awareness or as slowed 
response-time. Along this same line, Beverly (1947) says, “Because of their 
rapid growth, adolescents fatigue easily and have poor motor co-ordination.” 

There is reason to believe that the sheer organic demands of the heightened 
tempo of pubertal growth-changes may deplete the reservoir of available bodily 
energy to the point where the extraorganic demands of school and society 
can be met by only a minimum response. As a result, the “learning curve,” 
as a whole, may decelerate as the growth curve, as a whole, accelerates. This 
situation is only a phase, true, but it is one with which to be reckoned. 

We're ready, now, to cope with a much less well-defined situation; viz., 
the psychic response to organic self. By this I mean the individual's response 
to his own concept of his growth pattern as acceptable or not. There operate 
here a number of complex organic factors which I group, rather arbitrarily, 
as follows: (1) the size factor, (2) the timing factor, and (3) the aesthetic- 
harmony factor. 

The size factor is related to family-line and to ethnic backgrounds; i.e., 
children who are large or small, heavy or light, stocky or slender, because their 
parents are so constituted either by virtue of individuality or body build or 
by virtue of national origin. It is this general factor, or combination of physi- 
cal traits, that gives rise to such evaluations as “too tall,” “too short,” “too 
heavy,” and so on. 

The timing factor is, of course, related to the earliness or lateness of the 
maturation rate. Here we must consider the on-schedule or not-on-schedule 
aspect of the achievement of puberty and its concomitant phenomena. 

The aesthetic-harmony factor is, in a sense, a corollary of the first two. 
In this sense the problems of integration and synchrony are involved. In 
larger measure, however, there is involved a balance or blend in growth. I 
have in mind such possible imbalances as a high weight-for-height ratio, or a 
discrepant tooth-jaw relation leading to crooked teeth, and so on. Here, too, 
must be mentioned the problem of pubertal skin blemishes. 
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These three sets of factors, in varying combinations and in varying degrees 
of harmony or disharmony, are basically organic. No one may deny this. Yet, 
the registration of their import (and impact) is often expressed in a behavioral 
realm. No one may deny this, either. It follows, however obscurely-defined 
the relation may be, that an organic condition (or the self-evaluation of it) 
may profoundly influence individual behavior. If this be granted, then the next 
step in thinking is an obvious one; /.e., that the behavior pattern which ensues 
may well register itself as an interference with, or inhibition of, the whole 
context of the classroom learning situation. As an example of this line of 
argument, let us scan the data adapted from Stolz and Stolz (1944). A number 
of adolescent boys and girls became school behavioral problems because of 
over-concern over growth differences or deviations which—in their eyes at 
least—set them apart from others of their age and sex peers. 








Trait Girls* (38 of 83) Boys* (29 of 93) 
1. Body-build Too tall (7) “Too small (7) 
generally Too fat (7) Too fat (7) 


General physique (5) 
Too tall and heavy (3) 
Too small and heavy (3) 
Thick legs (1) 

Too tall and thin (1) 


Poor physique (4) 
Poor muscle strength (4) 
Bow legs (2) 


Facial attractiveness (5) 
Cross-eyes (glasses) (2) 
Acne (1) 

Sparse head hair (1) 
Scar (1) 

Small breasts (2) 

Late menarche (2) 


2. Facial traits 


3. Traits associ- 
ated with sex 


4. Misc. bodily One short arm (1) 
traits Vertebral brace (1) 


Facial appearance (4) 
Acne (3) 
Scars (2) 


Circum-nipple fat (4) 

Small genitals (1) 

Large genitals (1) 

Lack of shoulder breadth (1) 
Crooked spine (2) 





*The number opposite each trait represents the frequency with which the trait was «a 
matter of individual concern. Some boys and girls listed several traits. The 83 girls and 93 
boys were all “problem cases”; 38 girls and 29 boys gave physical difference as basic causative 
factors. 





Jones and Bayley (1954) offer further evidence of a psychosomatic relation- 
ship in early and late maturing boys. Here, for example, are mean standard 








scores in the two groups: 











Level of 
Trait Early Late Significance 
Attractiveness of physique.............. 60.6 45.0 01 
SE. J ciaveveeneundhawktawe xoota 54.6 49.8 05 
OREO CTE COPE PETC TT TTT 49.6 61.2 -- 
sian dae hansen eentae ene sae’ 47.9 59.3 OS 
CS « .. onda ckae een theme $2.5 60.2 ~- 
ED. ides ivesvostedadudes 60.5 43.6 02 
SE ak ivescwcdneecaub aware. 60.7 46.2 05 
PO ... «spebevenbdanunn ie Mae 61.1 40.6 01 
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There can be no doubt of the higher rating of the early maturers in this 
bio-social complex. The entire picture is one of greater sureness of self, of 
poise. 

In another category, rating by class-peers, the early maturers also are 
favored, in so-called ‘‘reputation traits.” 





Trait Early Late 
Attention-getting (etnadéaieshar tere Jae $2.2 
Restlessness , , AP re ey eres . 453 52.9 
Talkativeness sara c% 47.9 53.0 
Bossiness ‘ 47.1 52.6 
EN MN nab claves eeenns ced es 45.6 50.0 
Popularity Serre ee niin ae $0.7 
ARES PRE Sore er ee ae 51.3 47.5 
Humor (re self) ........... a ; 53.5 48.7 
Having older friends — Son 42.3 
Good appearance ........... — ee 49.3 





There is such a thing as “social maturity,” and the early’s have it! Included 
must be emotional stability and better adjusted inter-personal relationships. 
Certainly, I am not chargeable with special pleading when I include such data 
in a measure of “pupil's success”! 

In concluding this survey and analysis I'd like to suggest how physical 
growth may affect mental and behavioral development. 


A. Primary 
1. Maturation level, per se, of maximum import in early and mid-childhood (ca. 
2-10 yrs.) 


2. Energy demand of rapid growth—of maximum import in first half of the second 
decade of life (ca. 10-15 yrs.) 


B. Secondary 
1. Psycho-social concept of self 
2. Degree of conformity or non-conformity to growth norms and/or standards 
3. Conditioning factors are: 
a. Size—ethnic, family line 
b. Timing—rate of growth, early-late puberty 
c. Aesthetic-harmony 


If anything, I err on the side of caution when I conclude: the biology of 


growth is not necessarily basic in the development of psycho-social behavior, 


but it is certainly a conditioning factor and may be a determining factor! 
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Tuesday, February 22, 8:30 P.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Topeka, Kansas; and Second Vice-President of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: New Jersey Convention Committee; National Council of the 
National Honor Society and the National Junior Honor Society; and the 
Scholarship Board of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


This entire evening was a student program entitled “Youth Speaks.” It was a 
cyclodrama of song, speech, and action depicting the conflicts confronting 
youth today, and was presented through the courtesy of the Atlantic City 
Public Schools of which Alfred Sassen is superintendent. The participants 
were students from the Atlantic City High School of which Samuel A. Gilling- 
ham is principal. Clarence S. Slater, a student of Atlantic City High School, 
was in charge of properties. The following persons assumed the responsibilities 
as indicated before their names: 


I ee mre ne eee a er ee err John H. Jaquish 
Demiet One TIUMMNNMS qo. ci cccsscccseseseces Ruth E. French 
RE cae sche cteidn teens yeutesubeeeenesel Elsie C. Mecaskie 
SE bbe dbinknge0 dos 00s 590400eds caweterteses Luke L. Heath 
ET Re OC me Pee Robert C. Heath 
Ie ate See eee eakotabauawened Alberta E. Lang 
Group Management ...............+2+00+5 Alexander S$. Hughes 


eer Tre rer re Carmen Prezioso, Nancy R. Thompson 
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Eighth General Session 
Wednesday, February 23, 1:15 P.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 


Organ Prelude by Orland L. Keyburtz of Audubon High School, Audubon, 
New Jersey. 

Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal of West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; and President of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Platform Guests: New Officers and Members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Invocation by The Rev. Glover A. Leitch, Minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Pitman, New Jersey. 

Music by the Dwight Morrow High School Chansoneers of Englewood, New 
Jersey, under the direction of Thaddeus ]. Kropcezynski; Waldo ]. Kindig, 
Principal. The following three numbers were presented by them: 


In a Monastery Garden 
All the Things You Are—from ‘Very Warm for May” 
The Birth of the Blues 


At this point in the program, the new president and other officers of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals for the ensuing year were 
presented. They are: 
President: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 
First Vice-President: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 
Second Vice-President: R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High 
School, Amarillo, Texas. 
Executive Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N..W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 
George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich Connecticut. 


Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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Address: 
I BELIEVE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BILLIE DAVIS 


i. HAS come to be expected of me to tell stories about my life as a hobo, 
and, indeed, since I am not a professional educator, I have nothing more to 
offer except a personal true-life story from the viewpoint of a pupil, of how 
the public schools of America contribute to rich, happy, constructive living. 

Because the story must be personal in order to be functional, I feel compelled 
to offer a few explanations in preface. First of all, I wish to explain that the 
bit of writing which has come to be known as “The Hobo Kid Aritcle” was 
not intended as an autobiography. It was written with the one purpose of 
demonstrating the value of public education to the individual and offering a 
kind of indirect tribute to educators. It was written with the hope that it 
might help to balance some of the popular writings which tend to emphasize 
single, unfavorable aspects of American schools. It was the story of the 
teachers and the schools—not my story. I merely abstracted a few incidents 
from my life as illustrations so that I might make clear my thesis: that in the 
great ultimate goal of fitting individuals to live in their own society, useful, 
satisfying lives, each might find his relationship to the whole and that the 
American way of life might be perpetuated—in this the schools have been 
triumphant. 

If I were to write an autobiography, I would have to say that among the 
most powerful influences of my life have been the Church and the Sunday 
School. Today my work is in the field of Christian education because I believe 
that the spiritual training of children is often neglected. As a child I received 
hope and courage, a serene attitude toward hardships, and a kindly, indulgent 
attitude toward human beings from my experiences in Sunday School. I found 
in the philosophy and religion of Jesus Christ a way to live without bitterness, 
which in the hobo jungles among the cursing, embittered campers who lived 
raw lives and tried to ease their pain by blaming others, was little short of a 
miracle in itself. So I honor the Sunday-School teachers, the faithful youth 
workers, and ministers who, along with the teachers and administrators of our 
public schools, make possible stories like mine. 

The second explanation which I want to make is that I do not offer my story 
as a series of sweeping generalizations. I would not fall into the error of some 
dogmatic critics who give a few facts and spread them with a thick icing 
of implication. I know that there are flaws in educational theories, and possibly 
even more numerous and greater flaws in practice. And I believe in constructive 





Billie Davis (Mrs. George H. Davis). Speaker, author, and Sunday-School field 
representative for the Assemblies of God, who has become nationally famous for her 
thrilling and personal story of her struggle for an education; citation from the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association for meritorious contributions to the field of education; author 
of the much-discussed story in The Saturday Evening Post in 1952, “1 Was a Hobo Kid"; 
in great demand as a speaker for educational, religious, and parents’ groups. Prolific 
writer and speaker since 1950, 
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criticism, in honest evaluations, and in the duty of school patrons to take an 
active interest in the improvement of education. At the same time, I believe 
in our public schools because history has forced me to believe, and I offer my 
story for what it is worth at face value—as concrete, objective evidence of the 
success of public education in America. 

(The remainder of the address consisted of a series of incidents from life which 
illustrated the relation of the public school to the struggle of a migrant child to find 
self-improvement, happiness, and acceptance as a contributing member of society. After 
going to school for short periods of time in many places throughout the West and Mid- 
west, she was graduated from a California high school as an honor student, editor of 
the school yearbook, and a speaker on the commencement program. This picture of true 
democracy as she had seen it and lived it in public school made her know “the American 
Way is not a sentimental dream—but real life.”’) 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Friday, February 18, 1955, 9:45 A.M. 

GARDEN RooM, HADDON HALL HOTEL 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


se National Association of State Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education met in annual session and presented the following Workshop 
Program planned by President Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Virginia State Board of Education; Vice-President Philip A. 
Annas, Director of Secondary Education, Maine State Department of Education ; 
and Secretary-Treasurer J]. Dan Hull, Chief of the Secondary-Schools Section, 
Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. Consultants 
for the meeting were R. L. Liebenberg, Supervisor of Secondary Schools in the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction; Philip A. Annas of the 
Maine State Department of Education; J. Dan Hull of the U. S. Office of 
Education; and Frank N. Philpot of the Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation. The Discussion Leader was Lindley ]. Stiles, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. The theme was Workshop 
Program with the participants giving attention to the topic, “Responsibilities 
of State Departments of Education for Curriculum Development.” 


BASIC CONSIDERATION IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
CHARLES W. SANFORD 


‘ke curriculum programs of state departments should be staffed by one 
or more well-trained curriculum specialists. One weakness in some state 
departments is that responsibility for administering agreed-upon policy and 
program to the point of effective action has not been ‘‘pinpointed.” The cur- 


Charles W. Sanford is Associate Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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riculum staff should enlist the co-operation of other qualified members of the 
staff of the department and of consultants from institutions of higher learning 
and from the schools. 

The curriculum programs in state departments should be directed by policies 
which were recommended by advisory bodies made up of representatives of 
all state-wide organizations, lay and professional, whose interests are affected 
by the program. Moreover, these advisory bodies should include key individuals 
who are in a position to contribute significantly to the programs even though 
they may not represent organizations. 

The dominant functions of a well-organized curriculum program which 
emanates from a state department of education would be to steer curriculum 
services to local schools, to conduct and sponsor research, to conduct workshops, 
to stimulate developmental projects in local schools, to sponsor significant 
publications, and to co-ordinate the work of interested individuals and programs. 

The work of the curriculum program, or curriculum division and the work 
of the general research division of a given state department would need to be 
co-ordinated closely on many projects. One of these projects which seems 
unusually important at this time, and this is a major proposal, is that each 
state department create and maintain an adequate research division to be 
charged with the continuing responsibility of making a factual evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the work of the schools. This research division should 
have no authority over the school curriculum or over any other aspect of the 
school enterprise; its functions should be those of fact-finding and fact-report- 
ing, establishing the facts in reference to educational needs, securing the facts 
in regard to the effectiveness of the schools in every subject and service area 
of the curriculum, and reporting these facts to the public through the chief 
state school officer. 

Many of the departments represented in this meeting have sponsored fact- 
finding studies which have helped local schools immeasurably. In Illinois we 
have combined fact-finding and consensus building studies in such a way that 
they focus attention on three extremely crucial questions. The questions are: 
(1) Who should be educated in our secondary schools? (2) What learning 
experiences should be provided through the subject and service areas offered? 
(3) How should the learning experiences be provided? The studies are con- 
cerned with holding power, hidden tuition costs, guidance, extraclass activi- 
ties, follow-up, and local consensus building. One or more of these have been 
conducted in approximately 500 schools. 

The interrelatedness of these six studies is, we believe, of unusual signifi- 
cance. The holding power study may reveal that pupils who withdraw from 
school are predominantly from families at the lower end of the socio-economic 
scale. If so, the school may conduct the hidden tuition cost study to ascertain 
the cost to pupils of school attendance. If the costs are found to exceed the 
financial abilities of parents, the school might eliminate costs and see whether 
or not the holding power is increased. 

The holding power study may point to probable inadequacies in the guidance 
program. The guidance study may then be run to determine whether or not 
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such inadequacies obtain. Again, changes may be initiated, in view of the 
findings, to see whether or not holding power is increased. Or, the findings 
from the guidance study may point to types of changes for which there is 
little support among the staff and parents. The local area consensus study in 
guidance may then be conducted to locate and resolve disagreements, to build 
consensus regarding changes which should be undertaken, and to systematize 
plans for initiating the changes. All of the consensus studies involve the 
co-operation of teachers, administrators, laymen, and pupils. 

Recently we have been impressed by the advantages which seem to result 
from co-operation by a number of neighboring schools in conducting one or 
more of these studies. All of the schools in one county, for example, are 
presently conducting the holding power study. All of us realize there are 
many problems which can be resolved best through action which involves the 
faculties and parents of a number of neighboring districts, rather than of 
only one. 

Most local schools do not have either the staff time or the staff competence 
to devise reliable fact-finding and consensus building instruments for conduct- 
ing such studies. It is proposed that the preparation and distribution of such 
instruments should be a major responsibility of curriculum divisions of state 
departments. 

There are numerous other types of research that are contributing much to 
curriculum improvement. Perhaps you have examined the two volumes, The 
Negro and the Schools, by Ashmore, and Schools in Transition, by Williams 
and Ryan. In these we obtain a clear picture of the contributions of sociologi- 
cal research to the providing of a base for initiating improvements in the 
curriculum. 

In Illinois, through the Allerton House Conferences on Education, studies 
have been under way for two years on the nature of typical school populations. 
One of the main sponsors of this Conference is the office of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The school populations studies are concerned with 
socio-economic and cultural differences in school populations, differences in 
mental abilities and school achievement, physical and personal differences, 
and so on. Far-reaching recommendations regarding fundamental improve- 
ments in curriculum are anticipated following completion of these studies. 


INTRA-DEPARTMENTAL PLANNING AND ACTIVITIES IMPORTANT 
TO PROVIDING LEADERSHIP IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


R. E. BRINKLEY 


‘Tm purpose of this presentation is to point out the high points which 
have characterized curriculum improvement in Tennessee during the past twenty 
years. In 1933, the State Legislature enacted into law a recommendation made 
by the Governor that provisions be made for the appointment of an Educational 


R. E. Brinkley is Supervisor of Secondary Education in the State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Commission to conduct a state-wide study of public education in Tennessee, 
and to plan such a reorganization as may have seemed necessary in the light of 
the facts gathered. Two of the recommendations that were made by the 
Committee on Curriculum in this study were submitted in 1934 as follows: 
(1) The full authority for determining the program of studies for the public 
schools of the state should be delegated to the State Board of Education and 
(2) a continuous curriculum revision program, state-wide in scope and 
comprehensive in nature, should be carried on under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. It was not until 1951 that these two recommendations 
were realized by a legislative act. 

Considerable progress in curriculum improvement was made between 1933 
and 1945. Educational leaders throughout the state considered that the time 
had arrived in 1945 to inaugurate a new and up-to-date state-wide survey of 
public education in Tennessee. By a Legislative Act, the State Department of 
Education was directed to lead this survey and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and the Legislature in 1947. (Report printed 
1948.) 

One of the most significant features of the study was the discovery of the 
fundamental educational needs of the people. Also, as a result of this study, 
a recommendation was made to the Legislature what may well prove to be 
one of the most memorable steps ever taken in the history of curriculum 
development in Tennessee. The recommendation was that the Legislature 
should surrender its authority to determine by legislative enactment what courses 
passed the long-hoped-for legislation. ‘The State Board of Education was given 
the authority to prescribe rules and regulations for the approval and classifica- 
tion of all public schools, grades one through twelve, or any combinations of 
these grades; to prescribe curricula and to approve courses of study adopted by 
local county, city, and special school district boards of education.” 

Following this legislative enactment of 1951, the State Department of 
Education began a study of its role in developing a “unified” program of 
education through continuous curriculum improvement. I will attempt to list 
some of the activities sponsored by the Department of Education that reflects 
intro-departmental planning and action: 

1. 1947: Superintendents Study Council—This council furnishes a medium through 
which superintendents can make investigations, share experiences, and push steadily 
toward a “unified program” of public education. 

2. 1951: Seven Instructional Leadership Conferences—Synthesis report instructional 
areas. 

3. 1951: State Curriculum Committee (25 members)—Developed in concise and 
logical form a broad curriculum framework. 

4. 1952: Two Principals Leadership Conferences—Define the principal's role in 
curriculum improvement. 

5. 1952: Supervisors Leadership Conference—The role of supervisors in curriculum 
improvement. 

6. 1953: State Curriculum Committee—Four bulletins: (A) Fundamental Principles 
Underlying a Program of Public Education, (B) Educational Needs, (C) Future Emphasis 
of Curriculum Improvement, and (D) Evaluation. 

7. 1953: Two Principals Leadership Conferences—Organized principals study council. 
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8. 1954: Teamwork Conference—(1) Team concept of administrative leadership, 
(2) effective staff planning for the solution of problems, and (3) responsibility for 
the methods of executing plans. 

The thesis of the present state effort in curriculum study may be expressed in 
this statement from one of our state bulletins: “It is not the purpose of this 
bulletin to tell the teacher what to teach or how to teach, but to present some 
guiding principles to be used in determining procedures and in selecting 
materials.”” Dr. Quill E. Cope, our present Commissioner of Education, has 
stated the fundamental aim of the State Department of Education as follows: 

Fundamentally, our main job is to develop local leadership and to assist that leader- 
ship in building the best possible unified program for the community. This involves 
helping local professional people and local lay groups to determine their problems and 
needs. Once these problems of providing a good education for the community are 
recognized, then the department should seek to assist those groups in finding the best 
methods of getting better opportunities for themselves. As this process develops, our 
professional staff has the responsibility of aiding communities in appraisals of what they 
have done, or what they are now doing, and of what they should do next. 


WORKING WITH LOCAL SCHOOL GROUPS IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


LEON S. WASKIN 


‘te problem is of particular concern to us in Michigan because for twenty 
years the state educational authority has proclaimed publicly and officially that 
the primary responsibility for curriculum development rests with the local 
school and should involve all those who have a direct stake in the instruc- 
tional process. This point of view places considerable responsibility upon the 
state educational authority for the provision of leadership, stimulation, and 
opportunity for local groups to engage in continuous local curriculum studies. 
It has taken us many years to develop techniques for the reasonably adequate 
performance of these functions. 


DIRECT CONSULTANT SERVICE TO LOCAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Obviously one of the important techniques that we use is that of providing 
staff consultants to assist local groups with specific problems. The great 
majority of our visits are made on a request basis. We do not attempt to visit 
all schools annually, biennially, or at any other stated intervals. As it is, the 
demands upon our time exceed our ability to provide sufficient service of this 
kind. For this reason we do all that we can to encourage schools to call upon 
our colleges, universities, other departments of state government, and other 
agencies for resource help. 


STATE LEVEL ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
Currently we have in operation 25 state curriculum advisory committees. 
Each of these committees is made up of a cross section of Michigan educators. 


Leon S. Waskin is Chief of the Curriculum Services Division of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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In addition, a number of the committees include lay representatives in their 
membership. All appointments to committee membership are made for a one- 
year period ending June 30. If a committee continues in operation, we attempt 
to rotate approximately one third of its membership each year. Most com- 
mittees meet from six to eight times a year. With relatively few exceptions, 
no state funds are available to bear the expenses of the meetings of these 
committees. Nevertheless, for more than fifteen years we have had from 300 
to 500 people serving actively each year on these committees. 


AN EXAMPLE OF STATE COMMITTEE OPERATION 


Permit me to use the Committee on Education for Citizenship as an illustra- 
tion of the sorts of things that the committees do to be of assistance to local 
curriculum planning groups. During this past year the Committee on Education 
for Citizenship has been engaged in the following projects and activities: 

1. Prepared specialized bibliographies on selected aspects of citizenship education 

2. Prepared and published lists of locally produced materials dealing with Michigan 
and local history. 

3. Sponsors anually a two-day citizenship conference for state leaders of lay organiza- 
tions interested in citizenship. 

4. Sponsors an annual conference for teachers and administrators from selected larger 
cities in the state. 

5. Has served as an advisory group on the educational phases of the operation of 
the Greenfield Village and the Henry Ford Museum. 

6. Made direct suggestions for a series of radio programs prepared by the University 
of Michigan dealing with the Soo Locks. 

7. Has actively participated in the writing and editing of the bulletin, The American 
Way of Life, which attempts to describe some key citizenship education projects for our 
times. 

8. Has maintained a constant watch on unwarranted attacks upon schools in Michigan. 

9. Has conducted an investigation of the needs and possibilities in the area of 
air-age education in Michigan. 

10. Has visited a number of school systems that appear to have some promising 
developments in citizenship education. 

The Committee on Education for Citizenship is one of our more active 
committtees. Nevertheless, this list of projects is typical of the work done by 
the other committees. You will notice that publications, conferences, and 
school visits are definitely included in the list. You will not find, however, 
any attempt to develop a course of study or even a suggested list of activities 
by grade or subject. We have serious reservations about the effectiveness of 
such publications in the actual improvement of instruction. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 
Eight years ago we adopted the so-called Secondary-School College Agree- 
ment in Michigan, which among other things made it possible for recommended 
students to be admitted to college without the usual sequences. A direct result 
of the adoption of this Agreement was the creation of five regional associations 
covering the entire state. These associations are composed of the schools and 
colleges in the Agreement. Each of them sponsors two curriculum workshops 
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a year. Each association is governed by a steering committee made up of 
elected representatives of member schools in the region. The selection of the 
curriculum problems to be studied at the workshops is entirely up to the regional 
steering committee and the member schools participating in the workshop. In 
addition many of these associations have created their own committees to 
provide for more intensive study of particular curriculum problems (for 
example, guidance, general education, efc.). Two or three of the associations 
publish their own newsletters to facilitate the sharing of information about 
curriculum studies and related studies. These associations have proved to be 
of great value not only in encouraging local curriculum study, but also in 
providing an opportunity for college and secondary-school people to meet on 
a peer basis to discuss common problems. 


AUGUST CURRICULUM CONFERENCES 


Each August, now under the sponsorship of the Michigan Secondary-School 
Association, a week-long curriculum conference is held in a camp setting. 
Problems are submitted by schools participating in the conference. Opportunity 
is provided both for discussion groups around such curriculum problems as 
health education, core program, and so on, and for separate meetings of school 
groups. This activity is financed by the $5 registration fee charged each parti- 
cipant and usually paid by his board of education. 


THE WORKSHOP CONFERENCE AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING LOCAL 
CURRICULUM STUDY 


Enough references have already been made to state or regional conferences 
in Michigan to demonstrate the considerable reliance we place upon this tech- 
nique. Over the years we have become convinced that this method provides a 
highly effective tool for in-service education and curriculum study. One of the 
major factors contributing to the success of these conferences has been the fact 
that schools are increasingly tending to send teams of teachers and adminis- 
trators to these conferences rather than individual teachers or administrators. 
Another factor is that where a few years ago most of the conferences were of 
the week-end type beginning Friday evening and usually running until Sunday 
noon, we now have shifted to a situation where the typical pattern for a 
workshop conference is to begin Thursday night and run through Saturday 
noon. That local boards and administrators recognize the value of these con- 
ferences is shown by their willingness to pay for substitutes and expenses of 
teachers taking part in these conferences. 
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STATE-WIDE PRODUCTION OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


LEE J. WILBORN 


A NATURAL outgrowth of planning toward curriculum leadership within 
a state department of education is the production of materials. Publications 
constitute a logical means of communication between such state leadership 
and the local school. The type of publication—its format, its general character, 
its scope—depends upon a large number of variables—cost, purpose, audience 
(reader), efc. 

This paper, however, will be limited to the patterns which have been emerg- 
ing in Texas in the production of materials distributed by the State Department 
of Education. How is the authorship determined? How does the authorship 
work? Unlike a more directive enterprise, the state's operation has had no 
master plan or production schedule. It has not been predetermined that various 
subject matter bulletins would be produced by a given time in a given manner. 
Publications designed for curriculum improvement have grown slowly as a 
felt need has crystallized. Methods of producing such materials have varied. 

During the last year, however, the curriculum staff, involved in developing 
leadership techniques in accreditation, has realized the need for better co-ordi- 
nation of production and better use of staff resources. The staff has proposed a 
series of bulletins, ranked and described to be written within a flexible time 
schedule. Some of these bulletins have been produced already, others are 
anderway; still others have not been started. It is not intended that these 
publications be teaching guides or detailed directions for meeting standards for 
accreditation. Rather, they are proposed to set down principles and techniques 
which schools might follow to develop their own detailed plans for meeting 
accreditation regulations. The bulletins propose to provide the guide lines 
for the local schools in their program for self evaluation and improvement 

In developing the leadership bulletins the staff of the State Department of 
Education is following these procedures: one staff member assumes the respon- 
sibility for leadership in developing each bulletin. The person responsible 
may recruit a committee inside or outside the department to serve as a produc- 
tion group. When the bulletin is complete, it is referred to a central editing 
and reviewing committee to insure soundness and uniformity. 

Though the staff is immediately concerned with the development of this 
framework of leadership bulletins, related to accreditation, production organi- 
zations are evident. In fact, detailed curriculum materials have recently been 
developed as co-operative efforts of many people, involving State Department 
staff membership to varying degrees. 

First of all, curiculum materials have developed because needs have been 
discovered. These needs have most generally come from teachers and from 
teachers groups. They have been voiced by professional organizations and by 
lay groups with special interests related to education. Needs have arisen 
through the work of curiculum commissions and state-wide committees set up 
by the State Department of Education in their study of curriculum problems. 


Lee J. Wilborn is Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Needs have become evident in related State departments and passed along to the 
department of education. For instance, the health department may feel that 
certain materials should be made available to schools and may come to the 
State Department with the suggestions. 

A need for a publication—and the way in which this need has evolved— 
must be considered in deciding on an approach to the writing problem. If a 
professional organization has suggested the need, then this group might parti- 
cipate in the production. For instance, the group may submit names to the 
State Department of Education from which a writing committee is formed. 

On the other hand, if the need for a bulletin has emerged through depart- 
ments other than education, then a representative committee might be appointed 
by two or more of these departments to focus on the problem. For example, 
the health materials requested by the Department of Health might be produced 
by curriculum people and by health department staff, or by a representative 
group brought together from throughout the state by the two departments. 

Another pattern for production has been that of the yearbook approach, 
where key authorities are asked to write chapters or sections for a study 
structured by a state-wide group. Leadership here must be exerted so that 
continuity and coverage are achieved. 

A pattern which has proved serviceable has been the publishing of research 
from local schools and colleges. The State Department of Education has a 
working agreement with several senior colleges which make research problems— 
theses or dissertations—available for publication and distribution to teachers and 
school administrators throughout the state. 

There have been several instances of another pattern: where interested lay 
groups produce or purchase material which the State Department publishes 
and distributes. This type of publication has been in areas such as health and 
safety, proper use of retail credit, conservation, architecture, efc. 

The curriculum division uses every opportunity to make useful materials 
developed by other departments within the state available to teachers. Materials 
published by other state agencies have proved to be valuable and have been 
regularly channeled to teachers. 

Several key publications have been developed by college-sponsored work- 
shops or by professional group-sponsored workshops. Most of the participants 
in such workshops are teachers. 

Another pattern of production is found within the education department staff 
in its development of bibliographies, lists, short bulletins, efc., where author- 
ship is kept at home. 

The National Association of State Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education met jointly on Monday, February 21, at 2:15 P. M. in Room 22 
of the Convention Hall with the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and participated with the group discussing “How Can State De- 
partments of Education Effectively Encourage Curriculum Development?” 
For a report of this discussion see pages 

On Tuesday, February 22, the State Supervisors held their Annual Breakfast 
and Business Session at 7.30 A. M. in the Bakewell Room of Hadden Hall 
Hotel. 











Part Ill 
Annual Business Meeting 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955, 4:30 P.M. 


Room C-D, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal of West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; President, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


President Blue opened the meeting with a statement that there were more 
persons in attendance at this annual business meeting then there were registered 
for the entire convention in 1948 when we last met in Atlantic City with the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

He stated that, because of time limitations, we would confine ourselves to 
the necessary business as proposed and recommended by members and by the 
National Advisory Council and the election of officers as required by the 
constitution. Mr. Blue stated that the reports of the many committees and 
activities of the Association would consume hours of time and that they are 
generally reported to the members through THE BULLETIN, special reports, 
announcements, and the NASSP NEWS LETTER. 


Resolution on the Proposed National Reserve Plan 


Dr. C. W. Sanford, former chairman of the Committee’ on the Relation of 
Secondary Education to National Security explained the proposed national 
reserve plan that is now before our Congress for consideration. Copies of the 
reserve plan as proposed by the Department of Defense were distributed. 
There was considerable discussion of the several provisions in the plan. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, our national security is now and will probably continue to be 
threatened, and 

WHEREAS, as the Assistant Secretary of Defense has pointed out, the safe- 
guarding of our national security will require a military establishment manned 
by approximately three million ready reservists and approximately two million 
standby reservists, and 

WHEREAS, only a free people served by a system of universal free public 
education can acquire the allegiances, the knowledges, and the skills which are 





1The Committee on the Relation of Secondary Education to National Security is: HAaro.p 
C. HaNnb, Chairman, Professor of Education, University of Illinois; Paut E. Evicxer, Executive 
Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals; Jerry J. Gericu, Principal, 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia; Georce H. Gusert, Principal, Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; GALEN Jones, Director, Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education, Inc., Washingter. D. C.; and Ottver L. Karr, Principal, Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Indiana. 
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requisite for the maintaining of an adequate military establishment; achieve 
and maintain maximum industrial and agricultural production; and strengthen 
and preserve the free institutions upon whose successful operation the providing 
of these necessities for our national security is also contingent, and 

WHEREAS, it is, therefore, necessary to our national security that the educa- 
tion of our youth be interrupted to no greater extent than the providing of 
adequate manpower to the military establishment requires, and 

WHEREAS, Selective Service can be operated so as to augment the two types 
of enlistment provided for under the First and Second Choices embodied in 
the Proposed National Reserve Plan in a way which will secure the needed 
number of ready and standby reservists, as estimated by the Department of 
Defense, and can do so with the minimum possible interference with the 
education of youth, and 

WHEREAS, the Fourth Choice included in the Proposed Reserve Plan is in 
reality a disguised first step in the establishing of Universal Military Training 
in that the following three things are true about it: (a) there is no fixed limit 
to the number of men to be secured under its provisions—instead, a quota 
will be established each year by the Department of Defense, (b) if voluntary 
enlistments do not fill the quota set for any given year, Selective Service will 
be utilized to fill the quota; and (c) once in, a man is in the ready reserve for 
a period of ten years, and 

WHEREAS, to avail himself of this Fourth Choice a person must enlist between 
his seventeenth and his nineteenth birthdays, and 

WHEREAS, this Fourth Choice will undoubtedly appear attractive to a great 
many youth of high-school age because it requires but a six-month period 
of away-from-home duty training in a regular Army, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard component, with the remainder of his duty training being supplied by 
National Guard units near their homes, and 

WHEREAS, it can be expected that the attractiveness of these provisions of 
the Fourth Choice will result in a flood of enlistments by seventeen-year-olds, 
and 

WHEREAS, many, if not most, youth who have thus enlisted prior to high- 
school graduation will probably benefit less from the remaining period of their 
high-school work, and 

WHEREAS, the said provisions of the Fourth Choice will issue in an inequity 
in that some youth will have but six months’ away-from-home ‘duty service 
in a regular component of the Army, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard while 
others will have two years of such duty under Selective Service, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
afirm its support of the First, Second, and Third Choice provided for in the 
Proposed National Reserve Plan and go on record as opposing the inclusion 
of the Fourth Choice in the said Plan, and 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED that the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals go on record as opposing any provision for compulsory military 
service prior to age 1814 years or graduation from high school, whichever 
comes first. 
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Proposal on the Federal School Construction Bill 

George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, discussed the bills that are before our Congress and the proposal by 
President Eisenhower for financial aid for school construction. He referred 
to the presentation that was made by Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, during his address at the opening 
session on Saturday morning, February 19, 1955. It was the unanimous con- 
sensus that we accept the proposals made by Dr. Carr and the position of the 
National Education Association on this issue. The following statement was 
unanimously adopted: 

It is the sense of this meeting that the proposed administration school aid 
bill is deemed inadequate to meet the crucial needs in education. It is also a 
threat to the long-established concept of local and state control of educational 
policies and procedures because 

1. There is an apparent plan of delay in enacting fundamental and substantial 
legislation to meet the current school needs. 

2. The loan program for school construction increases Federal control of educational 
administration. 

3. The total loan and general proposals for financial aid seem unrealistic and 
impractical in view of the established needs of presently distressed school districts. 

This proposal of policy on Federal school aid is intended to be consistent 
with the position of the Legislative Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

Election of Officers of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for terms beginning March 1, 1955 

Past President Joseph B. Chaplain, Principal of the Senior High School in 
Bangor, Maine, served as chairman of the Board of Nominators, composed of 
state co-ordinators who met on February 21, 1955, to consider and recommend 
nominations as per provisions in the constitution for all elective officers. The 
following officers were elected by unanimous vote for the year beginning 
March 1, 1955: 

President: LELAND N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
First Vice-President: GEORGE L. CLELAND, Secondary-School Consultant, State 

Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 

Second Vice-President: R. B. NORMAN, Principal, Amarillo High School, 

Amarillo, Texas. 

*Executive Secretary: PAUL E. ELICKER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 

ington 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee (All officers and the following additional members) : 
*James E. Biue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; 

Immediate Past President, for one year. 

James E. NANcARROW, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 

Pennsylvania. 

*GEORGE E. SHATTUCK, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 
CuirF RoBINSON, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, for three years. 
*These were elected at previous annual elections. 








Ginancial Statements 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year ending June 
30, 1954. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, subject to the 
qualifications and comments set forth in the section under “comments” and 


made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and related state- 
ments of income, fairly present, in accordance with generally accepted principles 
of accounting, consistently followed by the Association, the position of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1954, and 
the results of its operations for the fiscal year ended that date. 


Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1954 


Cash on hand and in bank $128,836.99 
Cash on hand—savings account 50,000.00 
Petty cash fund $178,856.99 


Returned checks 74.55 
Bills receivable 6,642.80 
Inventories 83,331.89 
Securities (listed below) 107,050.00 
Furniture and fixtures : 26,012.58 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 9,979.67 16,032.91 


Total Assets $391,989.14 
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LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Bills payable 
Net worth July 1, 1953, per prior 


report dated September 15, 1953 $319,803.61 


Less furniture and fixture 
adjustment pate 1,726.63 $318,076.98 


Add—net profit for fiscal year ended June 
30. 1954 . ; ; ; 36,080.28 354,157.26 


Scholarship Fund 
Balance of fund July 1, 1953, per prior report 
dated September 15, 1953 16,728.84 


Add 
Receipts 16,000.00 
Exhibit A, less disbursements 14,367.43 
1,632.57 18,361.41 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth $391,989.14 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


June 30, 1954 


Stocks 


One LaSalle Street Company, 5 shares, no par values 500.00 


Public Utility Bonds 


Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939 (ex 
tended to June 1, 1954) oe , ; 3,000.00 


Peoria Service Company, 90 shares ; : 450.00 


United States Bonds 


Twelve Federal Land Banks 5,000.00 
U. S. Treasury, 27/% of 1960... ............ 18,000.00 
U. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65. . ' 13,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G.. rr eee 66,600.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series K sadehenedseeseeess :; 500.00 


Total Value of Investment......... = i $107,050.00 





Constitution 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 
(As Revised February 24, 1953) 


ARTICLE I—Namie 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE Il—Asm 


The aim of this Association shall be the advancement of secondary education 
by providing a clearinghouse of discussion bearing upon the problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision, by encouraging research, by upholding acceptable 
standards, by fostering professional ideals, and by formulating a working 
philosophy of secondary education. 


ARTICLE IlI—Membership 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, 
and life. 


SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are 
engaged in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon 
payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the executive secretary. 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals 
shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 through the state 
secretary or representative. 


SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be 
cligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the 
executive secretary. 


SECTION 5. Only active members holding administrative positions in 
secondary education in schools or state departments of education shall have the 
privilege of holding office. 


SECTION 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of 
$12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional membership 
is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be 
$10.00 per year. The principal of a member school shall be credited with a per- 
sonal participating membership and shall receive all benefits and privileges 
pertaining thereto. In addition, the school library shall receive a duplicate copy 
of all proceedings, bulletins, special reports, and a subscription to STUDENT 
LIFE. The school may also designate any staff representative who shall receive 
delegate privileges at the annual conventions of the Association. 
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SECTION 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life member- 
ship upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the executive secre- 
tary. 


ARTICLE IV—O fficers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a President, a 
First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 


SECTION 2. The President and the Vice Presidents shall hold office for one 
year. 


SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers, the re- 
tiring President, and three other members each elected for a term of three years. 
At the first election, one member shall be elected for only one year and one 
other for two years. The Executive Committee shall be representative of junior 
high schools, the several types of senior high schools, sal tale colleges. 


SECTION 4. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Executive 
Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 


SECTION 5. The Executive Committee shall appoint sectional chairmen and 
recorders for the divisions or sections of the junior colleges, the senior high 
schools, and the junior high schools. These officers shall assist in the making 
and holding of sectional programs for the conventions of the Association and 
give assistance in other ways as may be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee. When the officers are not members of the Executive Committee, they shall 
act in an advisory capacity to the Executive Committee within the fields repre- 
sented. 


SECTION 6. Each state association shall appoint a State Co-ordinator who 
shall jointly represent the state association and the national organization. When 
state associations do not provide such an officer, the National Association shall 
appoint a State Co-ordinator. 


ARTICLE V—Nominations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Co-ordinators shall constitute a Board of Nomi- 
nators for the elective officers of the Association. Each Co-ordinator shall send 
to the President of the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the 
annual meeting, a nomination for any elective office. When possible, the Co- 
ordinators shall obtain the endorsement of the state association for the name 
submitted. The Co-ordinator shall send a supporting statement and endorsement 
for each of his nominations in accordance with the qualifications as listed in 
Section 3 of Article V. 


SECTION 2. The State Co-ordinators shall meet as a Board of Nominators 
at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual convention. A tabu- 
lated report of the nominations with supporting statements and endorsements 
shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of Nominators, who shall 

reviously have been appointed by the President from the present or past mem- 
pership of the Executive Committee. 
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SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection shall 
consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the nominee has 
given his state principals’ association and particularly the National Association; 
(b) qualities and accomplishments which point to successful national leadership; 
(c) consideration to the standing of the school represented by the nominee; 
(d) consideration to the frequency of representation from the territory of each 
of the Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools; (e) considera- 
tion to the balance of representation among the several offices in respect to the 
various geographical regions as represented by the regional associations; (f) 
consideration but not obligation to follow sequence of office in respect to the 
nominees; (g) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Co-ordinaters shall constitute a quorum for the Board 
of Nominators. Any lack in the representation herein provided shall be filled by 
temporary appointments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit the 
final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of the Associa- 
tion at the annual business meeting. A written statement in support of each 
nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members assembled, if requested. 


ARTICLE VI—Finance 


The President shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secretary, constitute a Board 
of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to have custody of the funds of the 
Association, to have same properly audited, and to submit annually a report to 
the Association. Bills shall be paid by the Executive Secretary upon the authori- 
zation of the President. 


ARTICLE VII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an annual 
convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


ARTICLE VIII—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment must be 
submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or must be submitted in 
printed form to all members of the Association thirty days before the annual 
meeting. In case the latter method is used, such amendment must receive the 
approval of the Executive Committee before it can be printed and sent to the 
members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 
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5 WAYS YOU CAN RECRUIT 
NEW TEACHERS 









I. Talk Teaching 
To High-School 


Seniors 


3. Invite Visitors 
to 
Your School 


4. Publicize the Advantages 
of Teaching 


5. Boost Your School 
in the Community 














This poster has been reproduced by permission of Miss Mary E. Owen, editor of 
The Instructor magazine. It was orginally run in the June, 1954, issue of The Instructor 
magazine. It is available free to any group interested in swelling the ranks of teachers 
in its schools. Write The Instructor, TR, Dansville, New York. The magazine will 
mail the poster out in small lots at no cost. Teacher training institutions and colleges 
throughout the country have also been offered free copies. 











Dutton Books Command Attention 


Questions Boys Ask 


By DAVID W. ARMSTRONG, National Director, Boys’ Clubs of America 
A practical, straight-from-the-shoulder series of questions and answers by 
a man with a lifetime of experience with boys. “Some of the chapter titles 
are: How Can I Be Popular? What About Girls and Sex? Should I 
Go to College? How Do I Prepare For and Get a Job? David Armstrong, 
shirking no questions, provides straightforward, incisive answers in a book 
that should rival the success and popularity of QUESTIONS GIRLS ASK. 


The Miracle of 
Light and Power 


HOW ELECTRICITY, GAS, AND STEAM ARE PRODUCED 

FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 
By CAPTAIN BURR W. LEYSON 
Using the huge Consolidated Edison Company of New York as his example, 
the author explains the complete organization and operation of one of the 
most elaborate and impressive power and light companies in the world. 
Every facet of how electricity and gas are produced and distributed is 


dealt with in this fascinating, highly readable, and informative book. 
June 30 $3.50 


Best Sports Stories—1955 


A PANORAMA OF THE 1954 SPORTS YEAR 

Edited by IRVING T. MARSH and EDWARD EHRE 

Illustrated with the Year’s Best Sports Photographs 

The eleventh annual edition of the outstanding anthology of sports 
literature and information. Here is the cream of American sports writing 
by the best newspaper and magazine writers today. Plus day-by-day 


records of every official sports event and a listing of all champions. 
May 2 $3.50 





Your Career in Physics 


By PHILIP POLLACK, author of Careers and Opportunities in Science 
Discusses realistically and helpfully various specialized fields of physics: 
Meteorology, Atomic Energy, Aeronautics, Electronics, Biophysics, 
Geophysics, Television and Radio, Chemical Physics, Optometry, 
Astrophysics, Solar Energy, Radioactivity, and others; latest developments 
and career opportunities in each; where training may be had. Bibliography. 
Appendix. Index. Illustrated. May 31 $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. + 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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TAX CREDIT PLAN FORMALLY PROPOSED—A tax credit plan to aid students 
in institutions of higher learning has been officially proposed to the appropriate com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress by President Arthur S. Adams on behalf of the 
American Council of Education. This plan, which was briefly summarized in Volume IV, 
No. 1, of the BULLETIN of the American Council on Education provides that 30 per 
cent of student tuition and fees actually paid by the taxpayer be applied as a tax credit on 
the amount of income tax otherwise payable. A full explanation of the plan may be 
secured without charge from the Manager of Publications of the Council. Formulation 
of the plan was undertaken jointly by the Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa 
tion to the Federal Government and the Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to 
the Federal Government. Both committees have approved the plan in detail and their 
work was approved by the council's executive committee at its recent meeting. 

THE TEACHER SERVES BEST WHEN TEACHING—Although attracting people 
to the teaching profession has become a matter of major concern, in many instances the 
valuable time of these people, of whom there is such a shortage, is being wasted on 
miscellaneous school tasks, The aggressive school feeding program has, in some localities, 
imposed ‘almost a banking operation’ on the schools. There is little logic in assigning a 
trained instructor to sort, count, and package money for deposit when it means a sacrifice 
of her time from her regular job of teaching. Sorting, counting, and packaging coins is 
by no stretch of the imagination, work for a teacher who is educated, trained and paid 
to instruct. Under conditions of teacher shortage, it amounts to waste of the most 
flagrant sort! Even though the job can consume only an hour a day of a teacher's time, 
this could well represent in excess of 5,000 student instruction hours a year 

As well as concentrating on the enlargement of their facilities, school officials in 
most communities are interested in improving internal operations. Modern methods and 
equipment are being employed to improve heating, ventilating, lighting, and sanitation 
Where equal emphasis is placed on conservation of the teacher's time, low cost Klopp 
sorters and counters are used to perform the tedious, time-consuming job of handling 
cash. Mechanically the job can be-done in minutes a day and frequently with no loss 
of classroom time. This is an economy too important to be ignored. In addition to 
lunchroom collections, Klopp equipment serves schools in handling admissions and 
collections for athletic events, entertainments, etc. Many schools use Klopp equipment 
Some schools place their Klopp coin sorters and counters at the, disposal of their com 
mercial departments when not in use to instruct students just as with other business 
machines. For information and price of the Klopp coin sorters and counters write to 
Klopp Engineering, Inc., 35551 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Michigan. Also see their advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN. 

WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION—A new system of “team 
training” will be inaugurated at New York University's 1955 summer workshop in 
human relations education. The workshop, conducted annually by the NYU School of 
Education, enrolls approximately 100 educators and community leaders from across the 
country for specialized training in the techniques for treating human relations problems 
This summer's workshop will be held at the Chelsea School, 27th Street and Ninth 
Avenue, New York City, from July 16 to August 12. An invitation has been extended 
to schools, school systems, and community agencies to send “teams of staff members” 
for the new professional training program, Morning sessions will be devoted to individual 
study in such phases of human relations as orientation and integration, the arts, group 
dynamics, current problems, and research. Teams will meet during the afternoon sessions 
to make a census of their local problems, formulate goals for the coming year, and work 
out detailed plans for achieving these goals. Workshop staff members and other specialists 
will serve as consultants. 
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aptitude tests 


DEVISED BY 

David Segel, Ph. D. (Stanford). Specialist in Tests and Measurements. 
U. 8. Office of Education 

Evelyn Raskin. Ph. D. (M A Professor of 
Psychology. Brooklyn College 


DESIGNED TO 

provide valid and reliable information for students in Grades 7-13 
and adults in nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test 1, Word Meaning; Test 2. 
Paragraph Meaning; Test 3, Language Usage; Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test 5. Arithmetic Reasoning; Test 6. Arithmetic 
Computation; Test 7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, Spatial 
Relations-Two Dimensions; and Test 9. Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: I, Verbal Comprehension; 
II, Perceptual Speed; III, Numerical Reasoning; and IV, 

Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP TO 

furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better so as to make realistic vocational plans and 
choose the school subjects in which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school personne! in 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 

to their need. 





We invite you to inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy of each of the nine tests. 96-pace 
manual. nine scoring keys. extended profile sheet. transparent profile 
sheet. class record sheet. and both answer sheets. 

The price postpaid is $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Calif. e New Cumberland, Penn. « Madison, Wis. « Dallas, Texas 
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TO GO OR NOT TO GO TO COLLEGE—Some things to be considered by high- 
school seniors planning for the future: 
A. Choice of a Vocation. 

1, Consider well your interests, your abilities, your ambitions. 

2. Investigate occupations and opportunities in each of the following fields: (a) the 
professions, such as law, medicine, etc.; (b) agriculture; (c) industry; (d) commerce; 
(e) home economics. 

3. Counsel with older experienced persons in whose judgment you have confidence 
regarding your interests and your ambitions. 

4. Choose an occupation you like, which will enable you to render service to society 
B. Who Should Attend College 

1. Do you possess the capacities which it is necessary to have in order to profit to 
any worth-while extent by going to college? You can best determine this by answering 
such questions as : 

(a) Do I learn quickly and effectively out of books or do I learn from practice, 
experience, and conversation? (The college job is essentially a bookish job.) 

(b) Have I an intellectual interest in something? 

(c) Do I have a fairly high degree of self-mastery or capacity for self-direction? 

(d) Have I made good grades in high school? 

2. Does your choice of vocation require a college education? The professions demand 
a college education. Although a college education is not necessary for all kinds of work, 
it is worth while for the individual who has the capacities to profit from it. 

Consider carefully whether or not you are ready to go to college, with regard to 
preparation, maturity, and finances. Take time for a decision—a year if necessary. Snap 
judgment is not wise. 

C.. Choosing a College 

1, Do not depend upon chance or association. 

(“Chance favors the prepared mind.”—Lowis Pasteur) 

2. Select the college offering the best courses in the field of your special interest 

3. Give reasonable consideration to the physical surroundings and problems of 
student life. 

4. Secure information about the colleges in which you are interested from the 
colleges themselves. 

5. Do not accept the opinions of others as final 

Should a college education from the point of view of your capacities and finances be 
possible for you, either in a private college or in a state university, you should remember 
that only a small percentage of the youth of this country are so privileged, and you should 
have in mind not only what is best suited to your own talents and tastes but also that 
which will give you an opportunity for service to society. Your education will cost many 
times the amount which you will pay in tuition fees. You should pay back by good 
citizenship.—Ira M. Smith, College Admissions Consultant, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

THE OBJECTIONS TO FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHCOL CONSTRUC 
TION ARE NOT VALID—Probably the most frequent obiection to Federal aid to public 
education is that education is a state-local function with which the Federal government 
should not be concerned. The National Association of Manufacturers stated it thus in the 
recent hearings on Federal Aid for School Construction: “Our schools have always been a 
state-local matter; and they should continue to be.” 

Is this a valid objection? History gives us the answer. In the Ordinance of 1785, 
two years before the Constitution was adopted, the Continental Congress set aside the 
sixteenth section of every township in the Northwest Territory for the support of public 
schools. The same action was soon extended to the Southwest, The Ordinance of 1787 
set up a clear policy of Federal aid for education, a policy which was subsequently con- 
sistently followed by the Federal government. The Federal aid provided in the early 
period of our history was no mean amount. The 175 million acres of land set aside 
for school support has been called “the endowment magnificent.” It is the greatest 
grant for the development of education in all history. 














Algebra One- Algebra Two 


by Rolland R. Smith 


Coordinator of Mathematics 
Spring field, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Professor of Education 
University of Virginia 


Two 1955 textbooks that stress 


ALGEBRA for UNDERSTANDING ALGEBRA for USE 


through easy development of basic alge- through practical and realistic applica- 
braic ideas, using step-by-step presentations _ tions, keyed to the interests and everyday 
of each new principle, rule, and definition. experience of high school students 


Request information material from: 


OO World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








The series that stresses understanding 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg - Guild - Hook - Stevens 


These widely used books break each problem into a series 
of easy-to-comprehend units, taking pupils step by step 
through the process of understanding each topic by 
1—getting the facts 
2—using the facts 
3—testing mastery of the facts 


Books for Grades 7-12—Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco3 Toronto 7 
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One student of this legislation concludes that: “The national land grants were the 
very foundation of public education in the United States.’ It is historical fact that the 
Federal government played a substantial role in the establishment of our state school 
systems and in providing for their support. This decisive action of the Federal govern- 
ment in promoting public education was consistent with the viewpoint of the great 
founders of the Republic. Washington advocated the establishment of a National Uni- 
versity. In his “Farewell Address’ he urged us to: “Promote, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” Jefferson was vitally 
interested in the development of a system of education and acted upon it in a number 
of vital ways. Franklin, Adams, Madison, and many others emphasized the indispensable 
necessity of popular education as a foundation for a free society. The viewpoint of the 
great founders of the Republic and the early acts of Congress to promote education were 
no flash in the pan. Since 1785 no less than fifty major bills concerning education have 
been enacted by the Federal Congress. 

One of the most searching tests of the statesmanship of a political leader has been 
his position on education. In 1832 a great American made this statement in a political 
speech: “Upon the subject of education . . . I can only say that I view it as the most 
important subject which we as a people can be engaged in, For my part, I desire to see 
the time when education . . . shall become much more general than at present and 
should be gratified to have it in my power to contribute something—to accelerate that 
happy period.” The great man who spoke thus was not merely engaging in campaign 
oratory, for in 1862, twenty years later, he, Abraham Lincoln, signed a bill providing 
for the establishment of a college of agricultural and mechanical arts in every state. This 
action, along with the supplementary Acts of 1887 and 1914 providing for the experi- 
ments stations and the extention service, brought into being a remarkable program of 
collegiate and adult education. 

Undoubtedly, this program is one of the reasons why a peasant class has never 
developed in the United States and why Secretary Benson's principal headacne is our 
amazing agricultural surpluses. Federal legislation established this program, and Federal 
aid ever since 1862 has provided for its partial support. Some $48,000,000 a year is 
provided by the Federal government for agricultural and mechanical arts colleges and 
the associated activities, although this sum is now far exceeded by the voluntary appro- 
priations of the states for this program. 

In 1917, another great statesman, Woodrow Wilson, signed a bill providing for 
the establishment and continuing support of a program of vocational education at the 
secondary level in all states. This program permitted the quick training of some ten 
million skilled workers during World War II. Without them, our war effort would 
have been seriously handicapped. Federal funds totalling $26,000,000 a year still aid 
the states in paying for vocational education, although state and local appropriations for 
this purpose far exceed those of the Federal government. 


More than 200 educational activities are now financed by the Federal government. 
Their annual cost is $1,381,000,000. The largest item totalling $726,000,000 is for the 
education of veterans under the GI Bills. Some $300,000,000 of the total is for education 
in the state, of which $200,000,000 of the total is for the so-called federally affected areas. 
The appropriations for the state-agricultural colleges and their associated activities for 
vocational education and for vocational rehabilitation total $100,000,000. The school 
lunch program and other items compose the remainder. 


In the light of the foregoing, it is clear that our schools have not “always been a 
state-local matter." They have been a matter of national as well as of state-local concern 
since the beginning of our history and down to this very moment. Federal interest in 
education and Federal aid for the promotion of education is a part of the American 
tradition. Those who oppose Federal aid for school-building construction on the 
assumption that education is solely a state-local matter are disregarding historical fact 
either from ignorance or intent—Dr. John K. Norton, Head of the Department of 
Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University. 














GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy’s or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—H. L. Greer, Principal, Bibb 
County High School, Centreville, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Donald L. Wilson, Principal, Safford 
High School, Safford, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators —William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawurice W. Jessup, 811 15th 
Street, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Thomas J. Quirk, Principal, Hartford High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Asst. State Supt., 
Secondary Schools, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Division 1)—Boise L. 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—Herbert W. Robinson, Principal, Dawson County 
High School, Dawsonville, Georgia. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry C. Mills, Principal, Nampa High 
School, Nampa, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Pau/ J. Houghton, Principal, Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 608 South Main Street, Anna, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—T. T. Knight, Principal, Southern 
High School, 5940 Preston Highway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Principal, 
High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—John P. Hammond, Principal, Locker- 
man Senior-Junior High School, Denton, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 














MEMO 


TO: High School Principals 
for STUDENT COUNCIL SPONSORS 


We want to tell you about our DATA-GUIDE Agency 
Plan now being used by many student councils 
throughout the country to sugment fund-raising 
facilities. Sell DATA-GUIDES to your students. 
List price (¢ ea. — council gets 40% discount. 
Write today for details, Available titles are: 


French Grammar Punctuation Guide 
Spanish Grammar Basic Algebra 

German Grammar Theory of Music 
English Grammar American History (I) 
Writing Guide American History (II) 


STUDENT MARKETING INSTITUTE, 375 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Exclusive distributor for DATA GUIDE, Inc 
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Hew ta 1958 / 
GETTING ADJUSTED TO LIFE 


J. B. by Howarp E. Brown 
\ . . » @ new 9th grade orientation text dealing in a modern, 
\ interesting style with teenage adjustment problems. 
Through a situation-problem approach, this life-adjust- 
The ment text gives an objective view of the teenager today 
\\__ in relation to his plans of tomorrow 


Linetaceet ~ GENERAL SCIENCE 


by V. C. Smirn - W. E. Jones 
. .. an all-new 9th grade science text written for the 
average student entering high school with little or no 
/ science background. It features a simple vocabulary and 
an easily-read writing style. The minimum of science 


, equipment is required. 
by V. C. Smitn - W. E. Jones 
. »a companion to GENERAL SCIENCE, this carefully-planned 9-unit 
workbook contains an abundance of pupil experiments requiring the prac- 
tical application of science principles. Summary and review exercises 
follow each unit. 
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Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, High 
School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—C. C. Pyle, Principal, High School, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlowton, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—William D. Firman, Super- 
vising Principal, Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York- 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern 
Boulevard, Bronx 55, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Joe/ A. Davy, Principal, City High School, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ciiff Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals radia E. Shea, Principal, West 
Senior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Association of Secondary- School Principals (White) —Jobn E. Rogers, Principal, 
High School of Charleston, 147 Rutledge Avenue, Charleston 10, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wilburn N. Baill, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored) — —J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Shelton 
High School, Shelton, Washington. 

West Vir — Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer, 
State Dept. of Education, Room 125, Capitol Bldg., Charleston, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored) —L. H. Glover, Principal, 
Douglass High School, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











THE 1953 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
432 pages; Price, $1.50 


THE 1950 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
20 pages; Price, 50c 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages; Price, 50c 


A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies 
of typical and special programs, in- 
cluding complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The publica- 


tions supplement each other. 


Order from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


FAIR-PLAY for FOOTBALL 


FAIR-PLAY FB-50 


Models for all budgets 
All aluminum alioy 
24” numbers 
Telephone dial control 


Write today for full information 


Fair Play Mfg. Co. 


West Des Moines, lowa 











CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Home study by correspondence presents a 
number of specific advantages. The corres- 
pondence method permits study in spare 
time without interfering with work, school, 
home or social activities. Each student sets 
his own pace—as fast or as slow as circum- 
stances permit or make necessary. 

Home study by correspondence is recom- 
mended by educators for drop-out students 
who should continue their education. Many 
secondary schools are using |.C.S. courses to 
supplement present curriculum or to supply 
courses not provided. 

LC.S. is the oldest and largest correspon- 
dence school with 277 courses. Business, in- 
dustrial, engineering, academic, art, high 
school. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. No skimp 
ing. Diploma to graduates. 

Available to educators: complete Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
subjects covered, synopses and 1.C.S. 
methods. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 








Does Your Library havea 
Speech Department? 

. 
Today’s ~:™ 


AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 

Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 


issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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A A IN PG Np 
GREGG SHORTHAND IN AMERICA’S HIGH SCHOOLS 


Humble Beginnings... 


N 1893, by crude gaslight, a new system of shorthand was 

expounded to twelve curious boys at the Boston Boys Insti- 
tute. This free class was being offered to keep the boys off 
the streets. The teacher was John Robert Gregg. It was the 
advent of Gregg Shorthand in America. 


niversal Acclaim... 


REGG Shorthand today is used throughout the world. In the 

United States, more than 20,000 schools offer Gregg reg- 

) ularly. It is the official system in more than 97 per cent of 

the public high schools that offer instruction in shorthand. 

It is taught in more than 1,500 private schools, 2,000 paro- 
chial schools, and 600 colleges and universities. 

Why this universal acclaim? Gregg Shorthand is 
based on the finest shorthand alphabet ever invented. /t is 
easy to learn, easy to read, and easy to write. 

Gregg Shorthand has become the standard shorthand 
system in America’s schools, in business offices, in the pro- 
fessions, and in personal use. It is supported by a dynamic, 
progressive program of teaching materials and services. 


OW... 


A new edition of Gregg Shorthand Mannal Simplified has just been 
published. It is modern and colorful in format and design. It offers a 
program of learning aids, all aimed directly at today’s student. Ask 
your business teacher to show you this new Second Edition. You'll find 
that it is another important step in Gregg’s program of... 


Serving Business Education Through Publishing 


Gregg Publishing Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET... 
It starts with a single question. ‘““How does CA M E D 


a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. A few 


moments with his favorite reference work, | N A N 


The Book of Knowledge, and he has the 


right answer. But Sehasie doesn’t stop there. ELEVA’ 


Intrigued by the news-type pictures and 
the narrative style, he looks into the next 
article, and the next. And soon, the mind 
that asked idly about airplanes is buzzing 
with facts on how elevators work! 


By stimulating curiosity, by making learning 

a delightful habit, The Book of Knowledge 
actually helps to deepen and reinforce the 
teacher’s effort. With 20 large volumes... 

7,607 pages kept completely modern by 

constant revision . . . 12,700 informative pictures 
hundreds in full-color) and over 40,000 
alphabetically arranged index references and cross- 
references, The Book of Knowledge is proving 
itself a daily asset in schools everywhere. Write 
today for full information about the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


























THE BOOK OF KNOWL 
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THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 








